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INTRODUCTION. 



'' Does not the human heart become softened by hearing of instances of 
gentleness and consideration P" — Plutarck, 

Six old schoolfellows, who had been separated for a long 
time by the changes and chances of the world, having 
happily met again, resolved that they should meet at one or 
another^s houses once a week. 

These pleasant gatherings had taken place for some time 
when I was admitted to them on the plea of relationship to 
one of the members, 

I found their numbers included one clergyman, who had 
been bom to a large fortune and a good name, and who had 
made the most liberal use of his money ; a half-pay oflBcer of 
some rank ; an artist ; a learned man ; an historian, who has 
added much by his writing to the choice collection of the 
French Academy ; and lastly an old workman, whose industry 
had raised him to the position of an independent gentle- 
man. 

On the day on which I was fortunate enough to gain ad- 
mission to this circle of friends, the question was raised, '^ To 
which human feeling was the honour due of having furnished 
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IV INTBODUOTION. 

history with the greatest number of examples worthy of 
record?^' and after an animated, though courteous discus- 
sion, which left the question still unsolved, our old friends 
agreed that the subject deserved their serious consideration. 

''Why," said the half-pay officer, at whose house we had met 
that day, '' should we not make the solution of this problem 
the subject of our conversation for some days ? I think from 
my own personal recollections as well as what I have read, I 
can recall a sufficient number of instances, borrowed solely 
from the military world, which could not fail to be useful." 

" I have looked into the chronicles of our old families," 
said the scion of an ancient house, '' and have found there 
sufficient material for a good budget." 

" The records of science and history," added the savant, 
''have yielded me a rich harvest." 

"And the annals of art have done the same for me," 
rejoined the artist. 

" Thank God,*' said the artisan, " the history of industry 
can also enter the lists." 

The abb6 spoke in his turn. " I will most readily under- 
take to speak of what relates to religion, morality, and 
philosophy, if it is pleasing to the whole party. I shall 
probably have to add some notes to each of your chapters, 
and the matters of which I speak relate to all, as it is needless 
for me to explain to you." 

" Agreed !" said one arid all. 

" For my part, gentlemen," said I humbly, " if you will 
allow it, I will be the keeper of records to this private 
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tribunal^ and will undertake^ when the discussions are over^ 
to lay before yoa a host of official reports which may aid yoa 
to form a judgment upon the questions.'^ 

The cause— to use the expression of the abb6, was 
patiently and carefully heai*d^ but when sentence was to be 
given, the counsel were divided. They separated without 
coming to a conclusion, beyond this, that the human heart, 
though assailed by sceptics, misanthropes, and satirists, is 
not without the power of instigating to noble and beautiful 
actions. 

These annals of the human heart, noble words and deeds, 
as supported by history, we offer to our readers, especially to 
those who undervalue human nature. 

Is it possible to form a judgment on this question ? 

Each reader can form his own opinion on the notes taken 
of the trial. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HDMAKITT. 

"One can only hejatt by being humane." — Vauvenarguei. 

The Scythians, vrhen tbej were paraoed to the midst of the 
desert by Alexander^ said to the conqueror, who wished to 
pass among them for the son of Jupiter, " You are no god, 
since yon injure ubh." 
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Aristotle had just given some money to a poor man, when 
he was told that the man was not deserving of his help. 
"What does it signify?'* said he, '^it is not the individual, 
but suffering humanity that I wished to comfort/* 

Antoninus Pius often repeated the celebrated saying of 
Scipio, " I had rather save one citizen than Mil a thousand 
enemies/* 

One of Theodosius* courtiers complained to him that he 
never put guilty persons to death. " Would to God !*' 
answered the prince, "that I could bring the dead to 
life again!** Once, however, this emperor had the mis- 
fortune to forget this generous sentiment. It was when 
the town of Thessalonica had rebelled against his dominion, 
and the general who was in command there had been 
killed in the riot. Theodosius had at first promised a 
free pardon to all concerned, but afterwards, influenced by 
his minister Bufin and other courtiers, who represented to him 
the need of making an example of the rioters, he gave orders 
for their being killed, which were only too willingly executed. 
Seven thousand persons are said to have fallen in the 
massacre. at Thessalonica by the emperor*s troops; but very 
soon afterwards he was overcome with sorrow for what he had 
done, and his crime was expiated by a public penance that St. 
Ambrose, the illustrious bishop of Milan, imposed upon him. 

If there ever was a time of implacable cruelty in the 
history of human covetousness (which cannot be exceeded), 
it is surely when Christopher Columbus and his companions 
first came back to Spain, and told the Europeans that the 
enchanted land they had discovered produced gold. ^^ Gold ! 
Gold !** was the feverish cry of all the adventurers in the old 
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world, and God only knows what tortures and miseries this 
gold-fever bi'ouglit the unfortunate Indians. Whatever ideas 
we may form of the barbarity of the conquerors fall far short 
of the truth. It is enough for us to recollect that in the 
Island of St. Domingo alone a population of 1,000,000 
souls was in a few years reduced to 10,000 or 12,000, and 
they had to submit to severe slavery and wore so ill-treated 
that in less than thirty years after the conquest the Indian race 
had almost wholly disappeared. It should be noticed, that 
the Indians had given the Spaniards a most warm welcome, 
but the latter demanded gold which was enclosed in the moun- 
tains of the interior, and rolled in the waters of the stivams. 
The poor Indians, who had led a most easy, careless 
life hitherto, were compelled by the whips of the Spaniards 
to become miners. The treatment they received from these 
self-constituted masters became so intolerable, that in spite 
of their gentle temper they rose in Rebellion. A terrible 
war began, in which the oppressors were victorious, for alas ! 
victory does not always rest with those who have justice on 
their side, the Spaniards having so great an advantage in 
their knowledge of the use of arms. Tracked by dogs to the 
forest where they had taken refuge, and massacred with 
unheard-of refinements of cruelty, the remainder of the 
Indians were glad to make peace ; the terms on which it was 
granted were so hard and distressing that they several times 
revolted after this, and finally, the Spaniards dispersed them 
like a wretched flock of sheep. 

One man was found, however, among these cruel con- 
querors ready to struggle against so much inhumanity, 
simply by charity ; and so great is the lustre of good deeds, 
that his name in the sight of God and men was sufficient to 
counterbalance that of the banditti who disgraced the 
discoveries of Christopher Columbus. . Bartholomew Las 
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Casas, whose father had accompanied Christopher Columbus 
in his first expedition, himself took part in the third, 
and from the moment of his setting foot on the island he 
resolved to give up his life in fche endeavour to lessen the evils 
which distressed his truly Christian heart. From his thirtieth 
year, when he took orders, that he might carry out his mission 
of mercy, to his ninety-second, when ho peacefully breathed 
his last. Las Casas never swerved from his holy determina- 
tion, and the Indians found in him a friend and protector 
under all circumstances, and at all times. Many times he 
crossed the sea, now to implore the favour of the court for 
the Indians, now to confute the unjust accusations laid 
against him and his work by the avaricious adventurers who 
found his holy presence came inconveniently between them 
and their victims. Many times too, he had even to be at 
variance with the ministers of God, of peace, and of brotherly 
love, who, seized by the thirst for gold, did not hesitate to 
proclaim that the Indians might be enslaved, as their nature 
was inclined to slavery. The struggle which this good man 
had to sustain was in more than one instance both difficult 
and dangerous; but his heart being full of compassion 
seemed sheltered from all fear, and he went straight forward 
to his duty trusting that all would be well. 

For some years, we should notice, he had acted simply 
from his own inspiration, and under no other protection had 
disputed the lives of the vanquished with the barbarians ; 
but once, on his return from one of his expeditions to Europe, 
he came invested with the tide of '' Universal protector of 
the Indians,*' perhaps one of the noblest titles a man has 
ever borne, for the only prerogative attached to it was the 
right to buy back and free all Indians over whom he could 
extend his loving protection, and G-od knows how the noble 
missionary used this right to the utmost of his power. We 
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cannot follow Las Casas in all that he did during his long 
life, but we should find in all his actions the same thirst for 
justice and faith in the holiness of his work. It is enough to 
say, that when his career was nearly over, and almost on the 
eve of the day when he was again to start for Spain to refute 
the numerous accusations which were still heaped upon him, 
the good old man had at last the joy of seeing the final 
abolition of the slavery of these Indians who all called him 
their good father. When he could allow himself to rest, he 
employed himself in raising a memorial to those whose 
destruction he could only partially prevent, by writing the 
" General History of the Indies -/^ a considerable work, as 
remarkable for the number of the well-chosen facts which it 
"contains as for the spirit which directed its production. 

Peter Glaver, whom the Church has numbered among her 
A*oly ones, was stirred up like Las Casas by the wretched 
condition of the negro slaves and wished to be both their friend 
and comforter, and, as he styled himself, '^ the servant of negro 
slaves.^^ For forty years he was occupied entirely with seek- 
ing for means of comforting them, and by his own goodness 
he often succeeded in inspiring their masters with gentler 
feelings towards them. He took care of them in their 
illnesses, however infectious and repugnant they might be, 
and, as one of these poor fellows continued a chronic invalid 
for fourteen years, Peter Glaver was like a mother to him, 
taking him in his arms and gently placing him on his cloak, 
while he made his bed, and then after embracing him laid 
him down again on his couch. 

Ambrose Par6 might be called the founder of true surgery, 
which had consisted before his time of a course of operations 
which seemed to give a cruel pleasure to those who practised 
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turpentine. I scarcely slept all night after tbis^ fearing that 
the wounded would not survive the want of the cauterizing 
which was generally used. I rose at daybreak aud went to 
see my patients^ and what was my gratification and surprise 
to find that those for whom I had used the new dressing 
were nearly free from pain, and had slept well, and their 
wounds were not inflamed, while those to whom the boiling 
oil had been applied were very feverish and in great pain, and 
tumours forming round their wounds. I resolved then 
Dover to use the boiling oil again/' . 

Throughout the writings of this celebrated surgeon we 
see his earnest endeavour to save suffering in every possible 
way, and he was always ready to assist and do all in his 
power to cure his fellow-creatures, even when by refusing 
he could have revenged himself upon those who spoke ill of 
him. When the plague broke out in Paris the royal family 
took refuge at Lyons, but though Pare was attached to the 
royal household he remained in the midst of the terrible 
epidemic. He was exposed to all its dangers, and several 
times believed himself attacked by this fearful scourge. It 
is said that once when the French army was quite dis- 
couraged in the midst of a terribly fatil campaign, their 
courage was revived at once by Parens arrival, in whom 
the soldiers had such confidence, that they said, ^^ Now that 
we have our good father with us we do not fear death.'' 

In 1653, when the town of Heselin was obliged to yield to 
the soldiers of Charles V. after a most brave resistance, Par6, 
who was in the place, was among the captives. The 
Spaniards were both barbarous and intent upon making all 
they could out of their prisoners, so they extorted a heavy 
ransom from the King of France for those of distinction, while 
they ill-treated and then massacred the common soldiers. 
Ambrose Pare, not thinking himself worth any great 
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pecuniary sacrifice, was only dressed in the uniform of a 
common soldier ; but soon after this one of his companions 
being dangerously ill — ^he attended him and he recovered. 
This recovery was so unexpected that it was much spoken of, 
and then it was found out who Pare was ; the surgeon in 
attendance on Charles V. wished to make a friend of him, 
but he refused. The Duke of Savoy sent for him, and tried 
by the most brilliant offers to bribe him to serve a German 
master; but he replied that he could serve in no other 
country than his own. The duke then ordered him to the 
galleys, to which he was being taken when a wounded 
German officer, who had been abandoned by the surgeons, 
besought his care. Pare felt that the claims of humanity 
demanded that he should do what he could for him. In 
gratitude for this the officer, on his recovery, applied for and 
obtained Parens release. He had so high an idea of the 
dignity of his profession that he used to say, '^ The gods 
might have taught and practised it themselves .^^ '^ I dressed 
the wound, and God cured it,^^ was the motto which this 
noble and, at the same time, humble man was wont to use. 
He owed his escape from the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
in which his Protestant belief had involved him, to King 
Charles IX. 

In 1702 an Italian chemist, named Pali, who had discovered 
a substitute for gunpowder, than which it was ten times 
more destructive, went to France, and offered to impart his 
secret to Louis XIV. The king was interested, and wished to 
see the effect of this new discovery, but was much frightened 
by the result. In vain Pali endeavoured to convince the king 
of the benefits that would accrue from its use in war. 
Louis answered, " Your discovery is certainly a remark- 
able one, and the experiment of its power which I have just 
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seen is as surprising as it is terrible^ but I think that the 
weapons of destruction which we now possess are amply 
sufficient. I will buy your secret, but on condition that you 
impart it to no one, for I think it is a service due to mankind 
that it should be buried with you and me, and forgotten/^ 
The chemist received a handsome indemnity from the 
king, but his secret died with him. This anecdote 
is much to the credit of a king, in whom the love 
of despotic power often overcame his natural kind-hearted- 
ness, and it seems especially suitable at the present time 
which boasts of social progress, and in which the improve- 
ments in the art of warfare have mot with so much en- 
couragement. 

The great Conde thought that a battle could not be too 
dearly bought, and the loss of his soldiers was of no import- 
ance to him if only his plans succeeded. Turenne, on the 
contrary, exclaimed, when death was rapidly thinning the 
ranks of his army, " How painful it is to think that it re- 
quires nearly thirty years to make a soldier who is killed in 
a moment by a bullet ! '' Montesquieu has said of Turenne, 
^^ His life was one continual hymn extolling the virtue of 
humanity.' 
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One evening a body of French soldiers, commanded by 
Championnet, encamped after a long march near Frankfort. 
Tears sprang to Championnet's eyes as he stopped in front 
of a large plain covered with grain ready for harvest, when 
he thought of the destruction that his troops would cause in 
this fertile country. ^^ My friends, we will not stay here," 
said he to the officers of his staff, ^' do not let us destroy the 
hopes of so many industrious people. Tell the soldiers we 
shall move on; I feel sure there will be no murmuring 
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among them when they know that the lengthened march is 
only caused by our wish to save 200 or 300 people from ruin 
who are on the eve of reaping the fruits of their hard work/' 
When the soldiers received the general's orders, in spite of 
fatigue they cheerfully continued their march. 

After Nice was taken by the French during the time 
of the republic, some Piedmontese smugglers surprised 
and killed several couriers. Two of the assassins were 
captured and taken before General Anselm. A riotous 
mob who wished to take the law into their own hands 
came into the house, led by a butcher armed with a 
cutlass.' The general met this man, who was brandishing 
his cutlass and shouting, with flashing eyes, that they would 
have the traitors that they might murder them. "You 
wish to murder them,'' answered the general, " you are a 
cruel man. Well, be it so ! I appoint you executioner to the 
army." These words put the butcher quite out of counte- 
nance, he turned pale, and finally disappeared in the crowd. 
The mob dispersed, and the prisoners could pass through 
the people without even being insulted. 

About the same time a woman, who had emigrated, had 
gone to live at Augsburg, where she thought herself perfectly 
safe from the French. When she heard of their unexpected 
approach her one thought was to save her child, and she 
fled with it alone, leaving everything else behind. In her 
fright she mistook the road, and instead of reaching the 
Austrian camp she came to the French outposts. On dis- 
covering her mistake the poor woman fainted, and all the 
care and kindness of the French soldiers could not succeed in 
reassuring her. But General Le Courbe ordered that she 
should be taken to the town to which she was on the way 
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when she mistook her road. Unfortunately she was 
separated from her child. A grenadier had picked it up, 
and learnt where the mother was^ but as he could not at that 
time take it back to its mother he had a leather bag made, in 
which he carried the child, and though his comrades laughed 
at him for it he would not give it up. Whenever he had to 
go into action he made a hole in the ground and laid the 
child in it, and after the battle returned and took the child 
up again. At last peace was concluded, and the grenadier 
went round among his comrades to make a collection for the 
benefit of the child, which brought in twenty-five louis ; this 
sum he tied round its neck, and then set out to give it back 
to its mother. The joy of again seeing her boy cost her her 
life, though she was able before she died to express her deep 
thankfulness to her benefactor. 

At the battle of Waterloo a Scotch colour-sergeant, who 
had been mortally wounded, fell into a ditch ; and one of his 
comrades, missing the flag, went straight to the ditch where 
he had seen the Highlander fall; meantime the enemy 
were charging vigorously. His comrade tried to disengage 
the flag from the hands of the wounded Highlander, but as 
he could not succeed he hoisted the wounded man on his 
shoulders, thus carrying both sergeant and flag. The 
enemy, who were charging, seeing this good deed, 
stopped suddenly, crying " Bravo ! bravo, FEcossais ! " 
They did not charge again till the brave man had. rejoined 
his company. During the retreat which followed this 
battle two companies of field artillery stopped under orders 
near Loissons, at a village a little distance from the main 
road. The mayor was sent for to make the customary dis- 
tribution of food, &c., which was requisitioned, that it might 
be done without confusion. It seemed only a moment before 
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least you will tell us your name/ said Mr. C . ' My 

name — ' he stopped, and then added, ^ God knows what I 
am called/ and the good man quietly went his way. A 
child, who had come up during the conversation, said his 
name was Ahmed, and that he was a shepherd on the farm 
of Mahomed Ali Pacha/' 

It was in 1855, the night of the terrible battle of Inker- 
man, when the long-disputed field had been taken and re- 
taken several times, that two soldiers lay dying side by side 
on the ground, which was saturated with blood ; one was a 
Frenchman, the other a Russian ; the former had his chest 
pierced by a ball, the latter his leg broken — possibly they 
had been struck at the same time. Night came on, and with 
it the cold increased ; the wounded men drew nearer to each 
other and clasped hands, and in some manner exchanged 
good wishes. But soon the Russian, who shivered with 
cold, fell into a heavy slumber, and only having his thin 
cloth coat over him this sleep might have been fatal. When 
he woke towards morning, and gradually recovered con- 
sciousness, he found himself carefully wrapped in a warm 
military great coat, and found it was a French great coat. His 
unfortunate companion, feeling that his hours were num- 
bered, had had just strength enough to take his own great 
coat oflf and to wrap his new friend in it, then with a mind 
perfectly at rest he had lain down again and quietly breathed 
his last. The wounded Russian was taken to a hospital 
later the same day, and in time he recovered; but as he re- 
mained a cripple he was sent home to his own village, where 
my friend met him. He had carried home with him a 
button of the French great coat to which he owed his life, 
and for which he had the highest veneration. Wcj owe this 
anecdote to M. Louis Viardot. 
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EESPECT FOR OLD AGE. 

" There is nothing worse than a man who has no con- 
sideration for old age, the feeble, and those who are in 
trouble, whether mental or bodily,^^ said Professor Parini ; 
and he used all his influence with his pupils to make them 
respectful to the aged. One day he was much displeased 
with a pupil for some serious fault, but what was his 
pleasure about an hour afterwards to find this same pupil 
in one. of the streets helping an old beggar, who had been 
ill-treated and thrown down by some worthless fellow, to rise 
from the ground. Parini first helped his pupil in his work 
of kindness, and then shaking him warmly by the hand, 
said, ^^ Only an hour since I had a very bad opinion of 
you, but now that I have seen your kind-hearted behaviour 
I believe you capable of any good deed.^' — Silvio Pelico, 
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CHAPTER II. 

MODESTY AND HUMILITY. 

" Modesty is to merit what a shadow is to a figure — it gives it both 
strength and relief." — Xa Bruyhre, 

" If you go through the world stooping a little, you will save yourself 
many a rough blow.** — Franklin. 

" It is better to merit praise and reward without receiving them than to 
have them when we are not worthy of them ; we should leave our actions 
to speak for us." — Bayard, 

" If you take your own place, you will not be turned out of it.** — 
Cervantes. 

The enemies of Epaminondas, the famous Theban general, 
wishing to humiliate him, elected him to an office of which 
the principal duty was to superintend the cleansing of the 
streets. He was not in the least annoyed, and showed his 
enemies that it is not the office which lowers the man but 
the man who can raise the office. 

When Agesilaus, one of the best of the Macedonian kings, 
was on his deathbed, he begged that there might be no 
statue erected to his memory nor portrait painted of ^im, 
'' for," said he, ^^ if I have done anything meritorious, that 
will be my monument, but if, on the other hand, my life has 
been worthless, neither portraits nor statues can make my 
memory illustrious.'^ 
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It is well known that Virgil after having expended seven 
years of his life in the composition of the -^neid, which 
has been considered through eighteen centuries one of the 
most marvellous productions of the human mind, desired, 
when he was dying, that the manuscript should be burnt — 
adding that he thought it unworthy to see the light. The 
poet^s friends ventured to abstract some verses which were 
not quite perfect, and thus the -^neid was preserved to pos- 
terity, which has been much more lenient to it than its 
author anticipated. 

Some one asked the celebrated Mussulman doctor, Laza- 
lede, what means he had taken to acquire the immense fund 
of knowledge he possessed. " I was never ashamed of asking 
for information on any point upon which I was ignorant,^' 
he answered. We do not all understand the meaning of 
modesty in the same way, as may be seen by a remark 
made lately by a sculptor, whose vanity equalled if it did 
not surpass his talent. A man of great attainments was 
the subject of conversation, and it was remarked that he 
had a peculiar dislike to hearing himself praised, when this 
sculptor exclaimed, " Why, that is exactly like myself.^' 

Plutarch was distinguished even in early life by his 
unusual talents, and when quite young was deputed to 
appear before the pro-consul with another citizen on im- 
portant business. His colleague having stopped on the 
way Plutarch performed his mission alone, and completed 
the business upon which he had been sent. On his 
return, when he was going to give an account of all that 
had happened, he tells us that his iather gave him the 
following wise caution, ^^ My son, in the report that you are 
going to make, take care not to say, ' I went, I spoke. 
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did,' but always put it in the plural, ' we went, we spoke, we 
did / for in thus joining your colleague with you in all you 
did, half the honour of the success of your mission will 
fall to him, and you will also avoid being envied, which is 
generally the fate of those who are successful/' 

The Bishop of Belley, M. Camus, was preaching at 
Annecy one day when St. Francis de Sales was present, and 
had the bad taste to repeat the play upon his name, de 
Sales, made by the Bishop of Saluces : — '^ Sal es, you are 
the salt by which masses of people are seasoned, as our 
Saviour said to His apostles, ' Ye are the salt of the earth/ '' 
This encomium was so distasteful to the object of it that he 
took the preacher seriously to task for it. ''You were 
preaching so well,'' he said, '' so thoroughly to the point ! 
What can have induced you to make such a mistake and 
spoil everything ? Do not you know that no one should 
be praised during his life ? Certainly, if you wished to 
make me feel ashamed you have done it. At least you 
might spare your friends." An author came to present 
him with some of his poems : '' I was not aware," said 
St. Francis, " that you knew of my existence, and thought 
myself small enough to be invisible, shut up in the recesses 
of these mountains, but I suppose as greater lights discover 
lesser ones you have found me out." 

A young man once took it into his head to ask Turenne 
" how it happened that he lost the battles of Mariendal 
and Rethel." " Brcally it was entirely by my own fault," 
was the great general's simple answer. 

Turenne wrote the following note to his sister on the 
evening of his celebrated victory at Dunes, and the con- 
tents would not lead any one to suppose how important 

G 
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that victory was ; ^^ The enemy met us and were beaten — 
God be praised for it ! I am rather tired, so wish you 
good-night, as I am going to bed.^^ 

Turenne .was at the theatre one evening, in the front 
of a box on the first tier, when two young men who thought 
themselves the essence of good breeding entered the same 
box a few moments after he was seated, and thinking that 
the viscount would impede their view suggested to him to 
give up the front seats to them. Turenne thinking that 
this was going rather too far ^ quietly remained in his place. 
One of them then had the rudeness to throw down 
the viscount^s hat and gloves which he had placed 
before him on the ledge of the box. This piece of im- 
pertinence called forth shouts of indignation from the pit, 
of which at first the foolish young men could not un- 
derstand the reason ; but when a gentleman . of high 
position who was in the theatre picked up the hat and 
gloves and returned them to Turenne, the foolish youths 
suddenly found out whom they had been insulting, and 
wished to get away as quickly as possible, but the viscount 
stopped them, and said, with the greatest kindness, '^ Stay 
where you are ; I think if we try to arrange it, there is 
room enough for us all.'^ Another time, as he was walking 
quite alone along one of the boulevards in Paris, and no 
one recognized him, he happened to pass some workmen 
who were playing bowls, and a dispute arising among them 
about a stroke, they called to him to decide their difference. 
He seemed always to enjoy these mistakes, and took care 
that he should not be known : he measured the distances 
with his walking-stick and gave his verdict in favour of 
one of the players ; this vexed the other against whom the 
decision had been given, and he abused Turenne roundly. 
The viscount did not seem the least put out, and set to 
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work to take the measurements again^ in case lie might have 
made any mistake^ and while he was doing this^ some 
oflScers who were looking for him found him, and, to the 
astonishment of the workmen, addressed him by his name. 
The man who had abused him immediately fell on his knees, 
imploring his pardon. ^'My friend, you did wrong to 
think that I wished to cheat you,'* was Turenne^s quiet 
answer as he walked away. 

La Fontaine was very fond of writing pieces for the 
theatre, but he was only moderately successful in his com- 
positions. One evening when one of his operas was being 
performed, he happened to be seated in a box behind some 
ladies who did not know who he was, and he repeated in- 
cessantly to a friend who was with him, '^ what a stupid piece 
this is — a most weak plot/' This went on, till the ladies in 
front of him begged him to be quiet, adding that the opera 
was written by a particularly clever man, M. de Fontaine, 
who could not have written anything stupid, as he repre- 
sented the piece to be. '' Well, ladies,^' answered La 
Fontaine, ^' it may be as you say, but in this instance the 
author has been the reverse of clever, and it is he himself 
who tells you so.'' 

Ducis, the tragedian, had been most successful in his 
theatrical pieces and at above eighty years of age ho 
brought out a new tragedy, but the pit hissed it unmerci- 
fully, not considering the author's age or the amount of 
amusement they had derived from his earlier writings. He 
was present at the time with his nephew, but did not show 
the least ill-humour with the dissatisfaction of the audience, 
and merely said as he left the theatre, "What does it 
signify, my child ; it is better to have written an unsuccess- 
ful play, than to have done a wrong deed." 

c 2 
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Gassendi, one of the best known among the learned men 
of his time, was travelling from Paris to the interior of 
Prance, and met Maridal, a counsellor, in the coach. They 
were mutually pleased with their acquaintanceship, and 
decided to travel together as long as their routes lay in 
the same direction, and as journeys in those days were 
very slow, they spent some days on the way. They were 
together both at Lyons and Grenoble, but M. Maridal 
was quite unaware who his companion was, as Gassendi did 
not like his name to be known, nor the new ecclesiastical 
dignity with which he had been lately invested, and which he 
wished also to keep from M; Maridal. While they were at 
Grenoble, M. Maridal met a friend of his, who told him he 
was going to call upon a celebrated philosopher and man 
of letters, named Gassendi, who had just come to the town. 
Maridal asked leave to accompany him, as he had heard so 
much of Gassendi, and permission being given, his friend 
led the way back to the hotel Maridal had just left. His 
amazement can be better imagined than described, when 
he recognized in the philosopher his travelling companion, 
and he declared it impossible that such a great man could 
have been in his company several days without boasting of 
his fame, or alluding to it in some way. 

Charles Rollin, who was one of the first to write a com- 
plete ancient history in French, was the son of a cutler, 
and as his father wished him to follow his own trade he 
apprenticed him to a master cutler while he was very young. 
He did not remain in the trade, but in process of time 
became distinguished in the university, and though even 
the highest circles were open to him, he had the good sense 
never to be ashamed of his humble extraction. He was 
dining at a large house one day, with Father Poulbuzat of 
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fhe oratory, when the latter was asked to carve sOme game. 
Bollin saw that the knife did not cut well, and at once said 
to him, ^^ Pray take mine, mon pere, it is a good one ; I can 
answer for it, as I am a son of the maker.'^ He sent a 
knife once as a Christmas-box to one of his friends, accom- 
panied by these words : " He must not be astonished if this 
present seemed to belong more to Vulcan than to the 
Muses, for it was from the cave of the Cyclops that he 
began to turn his steps towards Parnassus.'^ 

The celebrated Abbe Thomond, to whose school-books so 
many are indebted, was so modest that in spite of his 
universally-recognized cleverness, he never would under- 
take to teach any but beginners. 

The French republic sent General Bemadotte, who be- 
came King of Sweden, to Vienna as ambassador. It was 
remembered at that court that he began his military career 
as a private in M. de Bethizy's regiment, who had since 
emigrated to Austria ; and with the intention of humiliating 
him. Baron Thugut said to him one day at a large and 
distinguished assembly, '* There is an old French officer 
here, who says he knew you formerly .^^ ^' May I ask which 
is the officer ?'' '^He is called M. de Bethizy.^' "Oh, 
yes, I know him well ; he was my colonel, and I served 
under him as a private, and I owe to his kindness and 
encouragement anything I may have become since* I only 
regret that my position does not allow of my receiving him 
at the French embassy, as I should wish to do ; but pray 
tell him that Bernadotte, his old soldier, has always main- 
tained his respect and gratitude towards him.'^ It is 
said that Baron Thugut did not care to continue the 
interview. 
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Dr. Petit, the teacher and friend of the 
Corviaart, was the son of a poor tailor at Orleai 
fees were so heavy at the time that he was tr 
professorship — amounting to more than 6000 frani 
could not pay them, and only owed his admiBt 
nniveraity by favour of the governing bodyi ■" 
fiideration of hia talent, admitted him free. ^ ^^ 
celebrated, his fame made him many enetnie 
than once painful allusions were made to "his ^'^'^ 
but he took no notice of these attacks. »■* 
Bonvard by name, a rough, coarse mati» -wao 
but circulated in print that Petit's icLea^ "^ 
sewn together," and that his style -was "» 

Petit made no further answer to tli.e»« "^'' ^^^ 

than to give orders when he foundo^L ^-^ * ^^ topil*** 
the care of it was always to be givei:»- to ' * V 
Orleans," in memory of his &ther. 
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take infatuation for friendship ; it certainly resembles it in 
some measure, but its ardour betrays what it is, and shows 
that it is not made of lasting materials. 

Plutarch says, ^' One must have eaten a bushel of salt 
with any one before you become really attached to him/' 
Attracted by some mental qualities, or even by personal 
appearance, many people think at first sight that they have 
found a friend ; but soon the illusion vanishes, and one finds 
only a man left, possessing none of the qualities requisite for 
a friend. Often, too, the apparent friend is only a flatterer, 
who adapts himself to all one^s tastes and caprices, and is 
ready to share in all pleasures, and especially willing to help 
to spend one^s money ; but when all that has gone, this class 
of friends quickly disappears too. Every one likes to have 
friends, but there are not many who have sufficient judg- 
ment to choose them, or possess those qualities which, when 
chosen, enable them to keep them. 

Let us be just and say, that to deserve friends we must 
keep in mind the duties we ourselves owe to our friends. 
Have we carefully fulfilled all these duties ? Have we 
shared all our friend^s joys and sorrows ? Have we com- 
forted him in trouble ? Have we helped him in misfortune 
to the utmost of our power ? Have we defended his good 
name whenever it has been attacked ? Have we been care- 
ful not to hurt his feelings when we have tried to assist 
him ? If all this has been the case with us, we have earned 
the right of having a true,- unchanging friend. — Louhens. 

Among many other reasons which may prevent our having 
a real friend, one of the principal is our trying to have 
too many friends. — Seneca. 

In a republic, a man who has brothers is always reckoned 
of more use than he who has none. Two brothers who are 
on bad terms with each other are like the two hands when 
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they do not work together, or as though the two feet tried 
to embarrass each other. Two brothers are formed by nature 
to help on each other more eflfectually than two hands or 
two feet can do, as the latter cannot separate any long dis- 
tance from each other, nor touch anything that is far from 
them I and the eyes, too, cannot see both before and behind 
at the same time, while the two brothers can work for each 
other's advantage, though they may be at a great distance 
from each other. — Socrates. 

Friendship between brothers is often attended with in- 
civility and roughness, but the affection that exists between 
a brother and sister is caused by the feeling on one side of 
protection, strength, and manliness, and on the other of 
weakness, confidence, and gentleness. It has often struck 
me that, in families where there is only one brother and 
several sisters, the brother is more polished, more courteous 
and straightforward, than in famiUes consisting wholly of 
brothers; and in the same way where there is only one 
sister and several brothers, the sister is more highly edu- 
cated, and her character more formed, than in a family 
where there are only sisters. — Bemardin de SL Pierre, 

Our celebrated writer of fables. La Fontaine, has chosen, 
in imitation of Phasdrus, a memorable saying of Socrates as 
motto for one of hia best pieces, who, on being remonstrated 
with for the small size of the house he was building, replied, 
" Would to God that, such as it is, it might be filled with 
true friends.^' And the poet adds these lasfc words, which 
have become a proverb with us : — 

" Good Socrates was right . . . 
To find bis house too large for those ; 
Each 09.11ed himself a friend, 
But nothing more common than the name. 
Nor rarer than to find them." 
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We may say, for our own part, that La Fontaine was right ; 
for how many are our apparent friends, who vanish if their 
friendship is subjected to the smallest trial ! It is said that 
Alcibiades, the Athenian, wishing to test his friends, placed 
a figure representing a dead man in a dark room, and showed 
it to his friends in turn : ^^ This is a man whom I have 
killed, and I want your help to hide my crime from the pur- 
suit of justice/' All except Callias refused to share his 
dangerous secret: and seeing by that that his only true 
friend was Callias, he told the others the artifice he had 
practised on them to make them ashamed of their timidity, 
and from that time Callias became his dearest companion. 
At the same time we may say that Alcibiades^ friends, in 
refusing to become parties to his crime, had right on their 
side, in so far as, if their friend waa capable of committing 
murder, they were at liberty to consider if he were not 
unworthy of their friendship. Cicero would have approved 
of their conduct ; for he says, in his magnificent dialogue on 
this subject, ''We should prefer friendship to all gifts, 
except virtue, for without that, friendship itself could not 
exist.'' Valerius Maximus agrees in this sentiment of 
Cicero's when he cites Rutilius' answer to one of his friends, 
who was surprised that he refused to join in something dis- 
honest. '' What do I care for your friendship if you will 
not do what I ask you ? "^ cried the friend angrily. '' And 
what do I want with yours," answered Rutilius, "if to 
eecure it I have to do something that is dishonourable ? " 

Alexander, who surpassed his contemporaries, both by his 
heroism and, at the same time, by his extravagant folly, 
shows us how far the human heart can be misled by giving 
way to its feelings. Plutarch gives us the following narra- 
tive of this celebrated conqueror : — When Alexander, on 
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his arrival at Ecbatana^ in Media^ had completed his more 
pressing business, he gave f6tes, and was present at the 
games and at the plays performed by 3000 actors who had come 
from Greece ; but just at this time his dearest friend Ephestion 
was struck down with fever. He was still young, and 
having been a very active man, the sparing diet recom- 
mended to him by his doctor, Glaucus, was in no way to his 
taste ; and while Glaucus had left him for a short time to 
go to the theatre, Ephestion ate a roast fowl and drank 
several cups of wine ; but this imprudence cost him his life a 
few days afterwards. Alexander's grief at the loss of his 
friend knew no bounds ; and in token of mourning he had 
the manes and tails of all the horses and mules clipped, and 
the battlements of the neighbouring towns lowered. The 
unlucky Glaucus was crucified, and no musical instrument 
was heard in the camp until the emperor had received the 
command from Jupiter Ammon to venerate Ephestion as a 
demigod. At last, seeking to drown his grief in war, he 
subdued one of the neighbouring nations, and murdered 
every one of the survivors without regard to age or sex, 
and called this fearful massacre a " sacrifice at Ephestion's 
funeral pile.'' We must not overlook one anecdote told in 
Alexander's favour, that once when Xenocrates, the philo- 
sopher, refused some presents which the emperor ofiered 
him, on the plea that he had no use for them, *' What," said 
Alexander, ^^have you no friends /" 

One of the most famous instances of friendship that has 
been handed down to us is that which Valerius Maximus 
relates as follows : — " Damon and Pythias, who had both 
been initiated into the mysteries of the Pythagorian philo- 
sophy, were much attached to each other. Dionysius, 
the then tyrant of Syracuse, had passed sentence of death 
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on one of them unjustly, irritated by their blameless lives ; and 
a delay in the execution of this barbarous order having oc- 
curred, to allow the condemned man time to arrange his family 
afifairs before his death, his friend willingly gave himself up 
as security for his return. Thus he who seemed^ to be 
living with a sword suspended over his head was free for a 
time, while his friend was in his most trying situation ; and 
every one, Dionysius included, watched with anxiety what 
would be the end of this strange exchange, as it may be 
called. The allotted time had almost expired, but the con- 
demned man had not returned, and every one was ready to 
exclaim at the folly which had prompted the friend to give 
himself up ; but the philosopher stoutly affirmed his trust in 
his friend^s return, though willing at the same time to 
die for him. The day and hour named by Dionysius came ; 
the condemned man returned and presented himself before 
the tyrant, who was so amazed by his fidelity, that he not 
only pardoned him, but asked to be admitted as a third in 
this friendship, promising never to disgrace them, but 
by the truest attachment to be worthy of their regard. 
" Such," adds the writer, ^^ is the power of friendship ; it 
can rob death of its terrors, lessen the love of life, disarm 
cruelty, change hatred into love, and substitute benefits for 
the most rigorous punishments. If religion is the safety of 
a state, friendship is the protection of individuals, and as 
the former dwells in holy temples, so the latter has its 
home in pure hearts that are filled with its noble flames.'' 

Two other philosophers, Asclepiades and Menedamus, are 
also famous for their friendship and their virtuous lives. 
Asclepiades died before his friend, at an advanced age, and 
some time after his death, when one of his friends came to 
a feast at Menedamus' house, the servants refused to admit 
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him; but the master of the house invited him in, saying that 
Asclepiades should have the same authority in his house 
nmu as he had had during his life, and all his friends 
should be welcome. 

It is said of Arcesilaus, that fearing to hurt his friend 
Clebisius' feelings, by openly relieving his poverty, which ho 
endeavoured to conceal, he contrived to place a bag of silver 
under the bolster of his bed, that he might find it there, 
instead of having to receive it from the hands of his friend. 
^^ Ah !^^ cried Clebisius, when he found it, 'Hhis is another 
good turn that Arcesilaus has done me/' 

It was not unusual among the ancients to bring their 
generals to trial if they had been unsuccessful in war, and the 
heaviest punishments were awarded to them if found guilty. 
The Roman consul, Cepion, whose legions the Teutons and 
Cimbri had cut to pieces, was an instance of this severe treat- 
ment. He was thrown into prison on his return to Rome, 
to await his sentence, which he could not hope would be 
anything but a hard one. Fortunately for him his greatest 
friend was Rheginus, then tribune of the people, who used 
all his authority to set him free from the prison where he 
was confined, and accompanied him in his flight from Rome, 
preferring to sacrifice his dignity and fortune, to seeing a 
friend unjustly condemned. 

In the midst of the dreadful civil wars in which the 
glorious Roman republic perished, some noble traits of 
character were exhibited, among others, that of Lucilius, 
the friend of Brutus, who was with him at the battle of 
Philippi, where Anthony and Augustus triumphed, over those 
who had overthrown Caasar, and endeavoured to obtain the 
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snccession to the throne. After the battle, the conquerors 
wished to arrest Brutns, who was the head of the opposite 
faction, and their soldiers scoured the country to find him. 
They were on his track when Lucilius presented himself to 
them, and at the risk of being put to death at once, gave him- 
self up in the place of Brutus, and allowed himself to be taken 
before Mark Anthony, in order to give his friend more time 
to escape, the soldiers believing him to be Brutus. When 
they arrived at the general's camp, they cried in triumph, 
" Here is Brutus — we have brought him to you alive.'' 
Lucilius, fearless of the consequences of his subterfuge, 
boldly answered, '^ Thanks be to the gods, Brutus is still 
free.'' Anthony was touched by this generous conduct, and 
the old Boman blood in his veins glowed at such manliness. 
Embracing Lucilius, he said to the soldiers who had brought 
him, ^^ You thought you were bringing me an enemy, but it 
is instead a friend that I receive from you." The same 
Mark Anthony had, about this time, caused Lucilius, who 
was also on Brutus' side, to be put to death, and Volumnius, 
one of his friends, instead of flying as he might have done, 
remained by the dead body weeping and crying aloud, to 
the great danger of bringing a similar fate on himself. In 
fact, his cries attracted the soldiers' notice, and he was taken 
before Anthony. When he was in his presence he exclaimed, 
" Let me be killed ; I ought not to outlive Lucilius, for it 
was by my persuasions that he joined the party that opposes 
yotirs, and fought against you." Anthony had been irri- 
tated by his reproaches and lamentations, and could not now 
overcome his anger, so Volamnius was led away to execu- 
tion, and passing the place where Lucilius had fallen, he 
pressed his friend's hand, and embracing, lay down near 
him, and surrendered himself to the executioner's 
sword. 
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Let us now turn to times which, if not more merciful, are, 
at all events, nearer our own. When the Constable Mont- 
morency, had fallen into disgrace, and was deserted by 
every one. Admiral Chabot was the only one of his friends 
who continued to visit him. This was told to the king, 
Francis I. : he sent for the admiral, and said to him, '^ I hear 
that you still see the constable — underetand that I forbid 
you to do so.'^ ^^ Sire,^' answered Chabot, " it may dis- 
please your majesty, and I know that I owe you obedience, 

but at the same time I owe my friend ^' The king 

was much vexed, and interrupting him, threatened to pro- 
secute him. '^ You are my master, sire,'' the admiral quietly 
answered, '* and I do not ask either injustice or mercy at your 
hands — 1 feel that my conduct is not blameable, so a prosecu- 
tion would not make me fear more for my life than for my 
honour .^^ Upon this the king ordered Chabot to be arrested 
and to be prosecuted ; but this was a difficult task, for thei'e 
was not a single proof that the admiral had been an accom- 
plice of the constable^s. However, in the absence of any real 
charges, some imaginary ones were brought forward, and the 
commissioners that had been summoned to try Chabot con- 
demned him to death, in order to please the king. The 
chancellor hastened to inform Francis as soon as sentence 
had been pronounced, but though the king sometimes lost 
his temper, he was rarely unjust, and on looking through 
the papers of this infamous trial, he exclaimed, " I should 
not have thought it possible that the kingdom could contain 
judges who could act so wickedly .^^ He then sent for the 
admiral and gave him a free pardon. 

Chateauneuf, keeper of the seals to Louis XIIL, was 
arrested on a charge of being concerned in some intrigue 
against the state. His friend, the Chevalier le Jars, was 
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also imprisoned ia tlie Bastille, and being tho confidant- of 
Chateauneuf, they endeavoured to extract from him any- 
secret with which he might have been entrusted, and which 
would tell against his friend. First they tried to dazzle him 
by splendid promises, but this failing they held over him the 
fear of death. He was tried as a criminal, and the judges, 
believing he would be pardoned on the scafibld, condemned 
him to death as an accomplice in Chateauneurs crimes. He 
was led out to the scafibld, but even in that fearful moment 
his confidence was unshaken ; in fact, he seemed quite con- 
tent to die, so that he might maintain his friend^s innocence. 
Some questions were put to him, but he did not answer them ; 
and when he spoke, it was only to tell of his friend^s zeal 
and fidelity. When he was actually on the scafibld, and 
only waiting for the fatal stroke, suddenly he heard a voice 
crying out, " Pardon, pardon 1 ^^ One of the judges came 
forward, and, after making the most of the mercy shown 
him by the king, exhorted him to reveal the design of the 
late keeper of the seals ; but the chevalier, though he ac- 
cepted the pardon which the king off'ored him, saw no reason 
to change the line of conduct which he had so far persever- 
ingly maintained. And he answered, ^' You hoped to have 
gained some advantage by my fear of death, but you do not 
know whom you have to deal with. I am as much master of 
myself now as in my happiest moments, and I repeat that 
M. de Chateauneuf is a most honourable man, and has 
always been a good servant to his king.^^ 

The historian who relates this anecdote asserts that 
Richelieu, who was the author of Chateauneurs disgrace, 
might have been glad to possess such a friend even in the 
midst of his prosperity. 

During Richelieu's ministry, a gentleman named Destrayea 
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de Courmenin had been arrested, and his father, who was 
governor of Montargis, came to Pont Saint Esprit, where 
the court was at that time, and lodged with M. de Brienne, 
a soKcitor, who, convinced of Destrayes^ innocence, under- 
took to try to secure his discharge from custody. The 
cardinal, hearing of the father's arrival at M. de Brienne's, 
inquired, " How he dared to harbour such a man ? '^ 

" I cannot close my house to my friend,'^ he answered. " I 
should have been offended if he had gone elsewhere, and your 
eminence is too high-minded to disapprove of my conduct.'^ 
The proud minister was not displeased with this answer, which 
showed some courage in the solicitor, for it might have 
involved him in the same disgrace as the young man whom he 
hoped to rescue. 

Voiture, one of the well-known wits of the time of Louis 
XIII., in one night gambled away 200 pistoles,^ which he had 
great difficulty in paying. He wrote the following letter to 
his friend Cottar : " I lost all my ready money yesterday, and 
beyond that, 200 pistoles which I have promised to pay to-day. 
If you have them by you, pray send them to me without fail ; 
and if not borrow them. In any case I must have them from 
you, and take care that no one else deprives you of the plea- 
sure of helping me — for I should be sorry that you should 
lose the pleasure of helping me You see how im- 
perious friendship is ; and I have a kind of pleasure in being 
so with you, and shall be still more pleased if you will do the 
same to me. What a fool you are ! . . . I will give you my 
promise to pay (receipt for the money, and promise to pay) 
to whoever brings the money. Good-bye.^' 

Costar replied, '^ I am much pleased to be in a condition 
to accede to your wishes. I did not know that 200 pistoles 

^ A pistole is about the value of eight shillings. 

D 2 
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could give so much pleasure, but now that I have experi- 
enced it, I shall always have a sum of money at hand that 
will be at your service whenever you require it. Praw on 
me for whatever you need; but though I am submissive 
now, I shall not remain so if you oblige me to take an 
I.O.U. from you/^ 

Up to this point Costar's conduct seems more friendly 
than Voiture's, in his extreme readiness to render the ser- 
vice which had been asked of him ; but we find that soon after 
this, when Balzac, an author, and a friend of Voiture's, wrote 
to ask him to lend him 400 crowns, he sent back the money 
by the messenger, and then taking Balzac^s promise to repay 
the money, he wrote at the foot of the memorandum, ^^ I, the 
undersigned, acknowledge that I owe M. Balzac 800 crowns 
for the pleasure he has given me in borrowing 400/' We 
must allow that there is perhaps rather too much show-off in 
all this ; but still, that does not spoil the kind feelings which 
prompted both these good-natured acts. 

Freind, who was first physician to the English Queen Sophia 
of Zell, was in Parliament in 1 722, as member for Launceston, 
and having joined the opposition, on a question of conscience, 
was suspected of treason, and the court turning against him, 
he was imprisoned in the Tower. About six months after- 
wards the prime minister was taken ill, and he sent for Dr. 
Mead, another well-known physician, and Freind's most 
intimate friend, who, after carefully considering the states- 
man's case, told him that he " thought he might promise to 
save him ; but he would not order him even a glass of water 
until he had the minister's promise to set Freind at liberty, who 
had been unjustly suspected of high treason/' At first the 
prime minister utterly refused to do this ; but finding that 
his illness increased, he sent to the king to ask that Freind 
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might be liberated^ and at the same time to recall Dr. Mead 
to him ; but the latter would not even prescribe for him 
until he knew that his friend was restored to his family. 
The same evening he took Dr. Freind 500 guineas^ which he 
had received as fees from his friend's patients during his 
captivity^ and pressed them on his acceptance^ as a slight 
compensation for the wrong that had been done to him. 

When Capelle was besieged by the French, in 1650, a 
Spaniard learnt that his friend had been struck by a musket- 
ball, and had fallen into the trenches, and running to the 
place where he was told that he had fallen he found him 
dead. His first impulse was to throw himself on the body — 
he embraced it, and clasping it in his arms, he died, over- 
come with grief. 

The Archduke who was in command of the Spanish troops 
ordered the two to be buried in the same grave. Their 
remains were taken to Auvers, and a monument erected to 
their memory. 

In naming La Fontaine a short time since, we selected him 
as an instance of one who was able to speak professionally of 
friendship ; but now we must briefly notice Mad. Sabliere, the 
poet's friend, who, finding him incapable of watching over his 
own interests, induced him to make her house his home, where 
she not only lodged, clothed, and provided for his food, but 
spared him all the trouble of thinking how he was to live. In 
fact, she superintended the publication of his works, fixing 
their price and watching over their success with as keen an 
interest as though they had been her own. She was at one 
time obliged to part with all her servants from a sudden loss 
of income, but she never dreamt of her guest leaving her, and 
said quite calmly, ^^ I have dismissed all my servants, and only 
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kept my three pet animals, my dog, my cat, aoad my La Fon- 
taine/' On Madame de la Sabliere's death the author, in 
deep grief, felt that he must seek another home, and knew not 
where to turn for it ; but as he left the old house he met 
Madame Howart, the wife of one of his friends, coming to beg 
him to make their house his home. '^ I was on my way there,'* 
he answered ; and there he quietly ended his days, surrounded 
with every comfort that care and attention could devise. 

The friendship existing between artists and literary men 
may seem strange to outsiders, on account of the rivalry 
which is inseparable to their pursuits; but nevertheless, 
history furnishes us with many examples, that show that 
even amidst the struggles and ambition of their profession 
many firm friendships have been made. The two Latin 
poets, Virgil and Horace, are well-known instances of 
this. It was to Horace that Virgil owed the favour of 
Maecenas, who was a patron of the arts, and whose name is 
as widely known, in the century in which he lived, as that 
of Augustus j and two of Horace's most beautiful odes were 
inspired by his love for Virgil. 

We have seen the effect of the friendship between Costar 
and Voiture, and Voiture and Balzac ; a little later, Boileaa 
and Eacine were for many years a pattern of true friend- 
ship. They consulted each other on every point, and the 
success of one was the greatest delight to the other. The 
following trait of their affection has been preserved to us, and 
it was the last. When Racine felt that he was dying, he 
told his eldest son to write to M. de Cavoze, steward of the 
king's household, to ask him to beg for the extension of 
his pension, which had lapsed, that he might not leave his 
family without money. The young man wrote as directed^ 
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and read over the letter to his father; ^'but/' said the latter, 
" how it it that you have not asked for Boileau^s pension 
too ? We must not be separated — write the letter again, 
and tell Boileau that I was his friend till my death." When 
he bade his friend farewell, he raised himself in his bed, and 
embracing him warmly, said with tears in his eyes, " I think 
it a mercy that I am dying before you — I could not bear to 
have outlived you/' 

Two dramatic authors, Brueys and Palarat, were associ- 
ated together in all their successes, and if ever there arose 
any question as to who wrote certain portions of their works 
the dispute was only that they each claimed the authorship 
of those which were least commendable. 

A literary man and a physician named Pechmeja and Du- 
breuil, had formed a friendship like that of which we have just 
spoken. Pechmeja, the literary man, was asked what was the 
amount of his income. " I have only 1200/.," he answered; 
^* but Dubreuil is a rich man.^^ When Dubreuil was dying, 
he said to his friend, who was watching by him, '^ Why do you 
allow so many people to come into my room ? you know my 
complaint is infectious, and you alone should be with me." 

The more rare instances of friendship are among those at 
great distances from each other in the social scale. Fouquet, 
the minister of finance to Louis XIV., had enjoyed his 
full confidence, but he was arrested and thrown into prison 
on a charge of wasting the king's money, the very day 
after giving a splendid fete in Louis' honour. To increase 
his trouble, those who had fawned upon him the day before 
and clamoured for his favour now became his open enemies, 
or were quite callous to his affliction ; among all his former 
friends but two literary men remained his firm adherents. 
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Pelisson, who had been Fouquet's confidant in everything, 
was imprisoned at the same time as his friend, and all possible 
means were tried to induce him to inform against his friend ; 
but threats and promises were alike useless. At one time Pe- 
lisson pretended that Fouquet had injured him, and appeared 
to take it so much to heart that it was necessary to bring 
the accused face to face with the accuser. When they met, 
Fouquet asked, " Where is the proof of your assertions ? '' 
^' The proof,^^ answered Pelisson, '^ as you know, can only be 
found in your papers, and all those we have bumt.^' Fou- 
quet was not aware of the destruction of his papers ; and as 
it would be the greatest comfort to him to know it, Pelisson  
had cleverly devised the expedient of this little dispute to 
inform him of it, regardless of the probable ill efifect it would 
have upon his own fate ; and that it might bring his name 
into disrepute in the future. 

Though La Fontaine was not so intimate a friend of Fou- 
quet's, he courageously did all in his power to show his sin- 
cere affection for him, and his gratitude for all the benefits 
he had received fi*om him in his time of prosperity. We 
say courageously, for the publication alone of a poem in 
Fouquet's favour required some bravery in a poor author in 
those arbitrary times, ^vhen there was no liberty of the 
press, and when the justice of his sentence was called in 
question. La Fontaine addressed his poem to the nymphs of 
Vaux, a magnificent estate, where Fouquet had entertained 
Louis XIV., of whom he speaks in the following lines : — 

" Try to soften him, and assuage his anger ; 
Change his title from merciful to ambitious. 
It is thus that kings resemble the gods : 
Magnanimous Henry ,^ think of him, 

' La Fontaine alludes to the words of Henry IV. when he was incited 
to punish severely some who had revolted against him. He said, " The 
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Who cared not to revenge himself when he might ; 
And do you inspire Louis with this sweetness. 
The hest victory is to vanquish one's own heart ; 
Dronte (Fouquet) is now a suhject for mercy. 
If he followed the councils of blind power, 
His sad fate is a great punishment for it, 
But, being innocent, he is truly to be pitied." 

The Princess de Conti, Louis XIV/s daughter, felt the 
death of her physician, M. Dodard, acutely ; and the king 
observing it, asked what is the use of weeping over the loss 
of either a physician or a servant ? '' The princess answered, 
'^ It is not the death of my physician, or of my servant, that 
I regret, it is the loss of my friend" In our time to mourn 
the death of a physician or a good servant, would be an 
honour to a king as much as to a peasant. 

In Louis XIV.^s time Chamillard and Dreuse were two 
parliamentary barristers, whose tastes and characters being 
much alike, became intimate friends, though their incomes 
were very unequal, one being well ofiF and the other compara- 
tively poor. It happened that in the same year, one had a 
son and the other a daughter, and Dreuse, who was rich, 
wished his friend to promise that in process of time the 
little boy should marry the little girl ; but Chamillard replied 
that his little daughter would be no match for his friend^s 
far richer son. Dreuse would not consider this any obstacle 
to his cherished plan ; and finally Chamillard consented to 
it. When the time came for the promise to be fulfilled, the 
positions of the two friends had altered considerably, for 
while Dreuse remained simply a parliamentary barrister, 
Chamillard had risen to be first controller of finance, and 
then minister of war ; but his elevation had not made him 

satisfaction we find in revenge lasts only a moment, but that arising from 
showing mercy is endless." 
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forget his engagement to his friend. Dreuse now did aU in 
his power to persuade him that circumstances having changed 
he need not be bound by his promise ; but the minister 
would not hear of it, and the barrister^s son married the 
daughter of his old friend. 

A short time since, in a hamlet in the department of the 
Loire, lived a poor deformed child, whose back and legs 
were so weak that they could not support his body, which 
was unusually large and heavy. He could not walk a step 
without help, and if ho fell could not get up again. Jean 
Sepier was the poor child's name, and since his earliest 
childhood John Bonnavion had been his dearest friend; 
they were born about the same time, and living near each 
other, by the time they were nine years old they had grown 
so fond of each other that Bonnavion's love amounted to 
devotion for his crippled companion. They were at the age 
for them both to be at school; but as the school was in the 
chief town of the canton, some little distance from the ham- 
let where the boys lived, and poor S6pier could not walk, 
nor his parents afford to send him, it became a matter of 
some difficulty to know how he was to be educated. Bonna- 
vion undertook the task in the following manner : he came 
to fetch his friend every morning, mounted him on his back 
and started for school ; but the cripple was a great weight, 
while his friend was thin and slight, and before they had 
gone ?ar he was obliged to stop ; then carefully putting 
his burden down on the side of the road, he waited 
a few minutes to regain his breath, and taking him up 
again, with many halts, the school was reached at last, 
and invariably by the time it opened. This was not all, for 
at eleven o'clock they had to go to the parish church to be 
catechized ; and this was done in a gallery, the only access to 
which was hy a flight of outside steps, N^laic-k va winter were 
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covered with ice and snow. Nothing daunted, Bonnavion 
carried his friend up them, and they were an example to all 
the scholars for their punctuality and devoted affection. 
After the catechizing, Bonnavion carried Sepier home to 
dinner, and then brought him back to the afternoon school, 
and by evening he had always carried him safely home 
again. If we remember that for three years Bonnavion never 
once missed this very fatiguing work, I think we cannot 
fail to be struck both with his perseverance and kindness and 
devotion to his friend. His kindness did not cease when 
school-life was at an end; they made their* first communion 
together, and after that Bonnavion, whose mother was very 
poor, had to learn mining to support himself. Wliile he 
was busily at work, poor Sepier became more and more 
infirm ; but each day, no sooner did his friend leave work, 
than having hastily eaten his supper he might be seen 
talking to and amusing the poor cripple, like a child, and push- 
ing him out in a little hand-carriage that he had contrived 
for him, and in a thousand ways doing all that was in his 
power to lessen his affliction. When Sepier could no longer 
leave his bed, it was Bonnavion who tended him best, and 
he never rested so well as when his friend had arranged his 
bed for him. This lasted eight years, and though Bonna- 
vion was at an age when most young men would have spent 
their spare time in amusement, he gave up all to his friend, 
and at last poor Sepier ended his painful life in his arms. 

It is a well-known saying that if we wish to get rid of 
troublesome friends we have only to lend them some money, 
for if they are not willing to return it, they will keep away 
for fear of being asked for it. We may remember the saying 
of a goodnatured man, who, seeing that his friend, to whom he 
had lent a sum of money, carefully avoided him, said, "Either 
return tny monej^ or let me have your Meiid.dDLVj ^^\xi!* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COUBAQE AND FEARLESSNESS. 

" The perfection of courage consists in doing in private that which one 
would he ahle to do before all the world.** — La Rochefoucauld^ 
** Courage is the strength of the weak." — Fdndlon, 

The Etruscans — ^TitusLivius tells us — after gaining a victory 
over the Romans, were pursuing them into the town, which 
they would certainly have given up to pillage. They were 
approaching the wooden bridge, but Horatius Codes posted 
himself at the foot, and held out with marvellous fearless- 
ness against the whole force of the enemy. While fighting 
himself, he commanded his fellow-citizens to throw down 
the bridge at once ; and when, in accordance with his com- 
mand, the noise of the falling bridge mingled with the 
joyful shouts of the Romans, Codes cried out, " God of 
the Tiber ! I implore thy help, that thy waves may protect 
the warrior who dashes into the midst of them.^^ With these 
words he threw himself fully armed into the river, and 
amidst a shower of arrows arrived safely at the opposite 
shore. Rome was not unmindful of this most courageous 
deed, but erected a statue to the hero, and also gave him 
all the land that a plough could enclose in one day in a 
furrowed circle. Such a recompence would appear rather 
strange to our soldiers, but times have changed since Oin- 
cinnatus lived and generals were taken from the plough. 
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In the course of the same war a young girl showed an 
almost unparalleled energy. The Eomans being obliged 
to treat with the Etruscan king, they were to give him 
a certain number of hostages, including some young girls, 
one of whom was named Clelia. They were shut up in the 
Etruscan camp not far from the banks of the Tiber, and 
Clelia having persuaded the girls to follow where she should 
lead, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the guards, and 
dashing into the river they swam to the opposite bank, and 
arrived safe and sound in Rome, headed by their brave 
leader. At first the Etruscan king was enraged at their 
thus breaking faith with him, but his anger was soon 
turned into admiration of Clelia's bravery, and he asked 
that she might be brought back to his camp that he might 
have the satisfaction of setting her free himself; his request 
was complied with, and she and her companions were taken 
back. The king overwhelmed Clelia with praises, and not 
only granted liberty to her and her young companions, but 
to some others of the hostages also. Soon after this peace 
was made, and to Clelia was accorded the honour of having 
a statue erected to her memory. 

The heroism displayed by the Christian martyrs, in the 
midst of the most fearful tortures during centuries of perse- 
cution, is well known ; but we will mention one among the 
numberless instances that are on record, as in this case it 
relates to a whole family — a mother and her seven sons. 
The mother's name was Felicita, and after the death of her 
husband, who had held a good position in Rome, she lived 
in the strictest retirement,^ occupied with the education of 
her children and works of charity. Her good example was 
such as not only to strengthen those already Christians, but 
to add fresh proselytes to the faith. The priests of the 
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false gods complained to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
saying, " This widow and her children threaten thy life by 
insulting our gods/' Upon this, the emperor ordered them, 
to be arrested, and Publius, the prefect of Rome, was 
charged to inquire into the matter. Felicita and her sons 
were taken before this magistrate, who first, according to 
his custom, used all his powers of persuasion to induce them 
to abjure their faith, but as this failed, he next tried 
threats ; but Felicita answered him, " Your promises do not 
tempt me, nor do your threats frighten me.'' *' Unhappy 
woman,'' he answered, ^^ if death has such charms for you, 
at least you will save the lives of your children ? " '^ They 
can only live by not sacrificing to idols, otherwise eternal 
death would be their portion," she said. The next day, 
Publius was seated at the tribunal in the field of Mars, 
and again Felicita and her children were brought before 
him. He implored the mother to have pity on her sons, 
whose youth gave such fair promise to the state. " The 
compassion," she answered, " that you ask of me would be 
in reality the greatest cruelty," and turning to her children 
she said, " Look up to heaven, where Christ and His siainta 
await you ; keep faithful to Him, and contend for the safety 
of your souls." Irritated at these words, Publius ordered 
her to be scourged, telling her at the same time that she 
was daring to disobey the emperor's orders. He then 
called her seven sons to him in turn. To the eldest 
he promised honours and riches if he would give up the 
Christian faith, but the most terrible torments would 
await his refusal. " You recommend me to do what would 
be madness," he answered; "may God keep me from 
listening to your advice ! " The prefect commanded him to 
be scourged and imprisoned. The second, named Felix, 
was then brought before him ; he urged him to oflFer socri- 
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fice to the gods. '' There is but one God/' Felix answered, 
'^ and to Him alone we owe the sacrifice of our hearts/' It 
was then the turn of Philip, the third son, to appear before 
the prefect, who addressed him thus, '^ The emperor, who 
is my master as well as yours, commands you to honour 
the omnipotent gods/' '' Those of whom you speak are 
neither gods, nor omnipotent," was the youth's firm answer. 
'^ To honour them would be to risk eternal life." Silvanus, 
the fourth, was next brought to be examined, and Publius 
said to him, " It is clear to me that you have all agreed 
with your misguided mother to lose your lives by disobeying 
persistently the emperor's orders." '^ The fear of the short 
passage through death to eternal life will not in any way 
unsettle my faith, especially as it is followed by an eternal 
reward," answered Silvanus. The three youngest sons, named 
Alexander, Vital, and Martial, were each in their turn brought 
before Publius, and he urged them to save their lives on 
the plea of their youth, by submitting to the emperor's 
orders, adding that otherwise they would only have them- 
selves to blame for the terrible punishments that awaited 
them. The courage of the elder sons was shared by these 
three boys also, and they answered, "They would obey 
GoiJ in all thicgs." The official report of the trial was sent 
to Marcus Aurelius, who himself pronounced sentence 
of death against Felicita and her seven sons, and com- 
manded that the executions should take place in four 
different parts of the city — probably with a view to their 
being a more signal example. It seems strange, that so 
deep a thinker as the emperor should not have perceived 
that Felicita and her sons equalled in courage those Spartan 
women and children for whom he had such admiration, 
and that he, who prided himself upon being a follower of 
Plato^ should have failed to see that these martyrs for their 
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faith were as fully convinced of the immortality of the soul 
as that eminent philosopher. The eldest of the seven 
brothers was beaten to deaths with scourges tipped with 
lead; the second and third were flogged to death, and the 
fourth thrown into the Tiber. The three youngest and their 
mother were beheaded. Their martyrdom is commemo- 
rated on the 10th of July by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The most terrible invasion in the annals of France 
was that of the barbarous hordes of Attila, in a.d. 451, 
'' The whole of Gaul/' says Amadeus Thierry, " but espe- 
cially the Belgian provinces, were in terror. All the in- 
habitants fled or prepared to fly before this uproar of 
nations, which was preceded by incendiarism, and followed 
by famine. Every one hastened to place their money, 
furniture, and provisions in such security as they could find, 
and those living in villages took refuge in the towns without 
finding any greater safety there. Even the forests were 
filled with people who took possession of the dens of wild 
beasts. All those living on the banks of the rivers or the 
sea-shore were in constant readiness to transport their 
families and goods to any port which promised greater 
safety. This was the course adopted by the citizens of 
Lutetia, now called Paris. Under other circumstances, the 
population, who had been celebrated for bravery since the time 
of Tiberius, would have felt fully protected by the arms of a 
deep river and also by a high wall flanked by towers, but the 
terror Attila inspired paralyzed the bravest, and people saw 
before them but one hope, that of flight. The citizens had held 
a council, and resolved not to wait for the enemy, and had 
already made preparations for a general emigration. All 
the barges were afloat, and nothing was seen but furniture 
heaped together in the squares — ^houses empty and deserted. 
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and troops of women and children bidding a final adieu 
to their native land. A woman undertook to arrest this 
movement among them. Her name was Genovefa — now 
called Genevieve — ^and notwithstanding her German name, she 
was a Roman- Graul, born at the town of Nometodorum, now 
called Manterre, three leagues from Paris, where her father, 
Severus, and her mother Gerontia, lived on a moderate 
competence, without being obliged to support themselves by 
their own exertions. When Genevieve was fifteen she had 
taken a vow to remain unmarried, and had come to live in 
Paris with her godmother. From that time her reputation 
for saintliness had spread, not only in the west, but in the 
east as far as Syria. From the time that Attila^s near 
approach was spoken of, and above all since the ravages 
of the war began, Genevieve seemed to have put all other 
thoughts aside. She was convinced, in common with all 
the religious people of her time, that the events of the 
world are only the results of God^s designs towards man- 
kind, and therefore repentance and prayer by turning away 
His anger can lessen the calamities that threaten us. She 
prayed night and day, kneeling upon ashes, and beseeching 
with tears God^s pardon for her country. In the same 
manner that in later and troublous times another girl, well 
known among the French, Joan of Arc, learnt by a vision 
that she should succour her country — so Genevieve learnt 
that Paris should be spared if it repented, and Attila should 
not appear before its walls. She exhorted her fellow- 
cjountrymen to repentance, and to abandon all their pre- 
parations for departure ; but she only received rough words 
and mockery in answer. Finding she was met only by 
rebufifs she then addressed herself to the women, assembling 
f|||them round her, and, pointing to their dismantled houses 
and deserted homes, said, ^^ Heartless women that you are 
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thus to abandon your homes — ^the roofs nnder which you 
were bom and brought up, and where your children were 
born — as though flight was the only means of saving you 
from the sword. Why not address yourself to the Saviour, 
80 seeking in prayer and fasting the same strength as 
Esther and Judith ? I predict in the name of the Most 
High that your town will be saved if you act thus ; while 
the place where you put your trust will fall into the hands 
of the enemy, and not one stone will be left upon another/' 
Her words, her gestures, and her looks of inspiration, acted 
like magic upon all the women, and they followed her in 
silence wherever she led. At the eastward extremity of 
the city there stood a church consecrated to the first 
martyr, St. Stephen, on the site of which now stands 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. To this church Genevifeve 
conducted her band of women, and with their help barri- 
caded the door leading into the baptistery. They then all 
joined in prayer ; and meanwhile the men, surprised at the 
prolonged absence of their wives, set out to seek them, 
and arriving at the church, finding the door barricaded, 
asked what it meant. The women answered from within 
that they wished to remain in the church. The men became 
fiirious at this answer, but before breaking open the doors 
of the sacred edifice, they consulted what would be the 
most fitting punishment for the false prophetess who was 
within. Some were of opinion that she should be starved 
to death ; others that she should be thrown head foremost 
into the Seine. The discussion was at its height, when, as 
it happened, they were joined by one of the clergy of 
Auxerre, who was flying from the enemy's approach, and 
had gained the Lower Seine, hoping to find more protection 
there. He proved to be a deacon, who had often brought 
to Genevieve the consecrated bread from her spiritual father^ 
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St. Germain. The deacon reprimanded the citizens for their 
barbarous intentions in the name of the good bishop, who 
had been dead three years, and exhorted them to follow 
the right direction, in which he recognized the finger of 
God, adding, '' This girl is a saitn, follow where she leads/' 
They allowed themselves to be persuaded, and waited pa- 
tiently. Genevieve had truly foreseen that Attila's army, 
though posted between the Mame and the Somme, would 
never come near Paris, and the city owed its preservation to 
the perseverance of a poor simple girl. If the inhabitants had 
once been dispersed, many reasons might have prevented 
their ever returning, and probably the little town of Lutetia, 
which was destined for such high distinctions, would have 
become a desert, as so many more important Gallic towns 
have done, and its rivers covered with rank weeds. Paris 
is only paying a just debt of gratitude in venerating the 
memory of Sfc. Genevieve during the fourteen centuries which 
have intervened since her death. 

In the fourteenth century, after the battle or rather after 
the disaster of Poitiers, France seemed to have become the 
prey of the English, who had surrounded her on all sides, 
and carried her king a prisoner to England, but if the 
nobility were in the minority, the people appear in the 
ascendant for the first time. Among other evidence of the 
ascendancy of -this lower class, the historian of the times 
. has preserved the remembrance of a party of peasants, who 
were shut up in the town of Longueil, on the outskirts of 
Compiegne, and had elected one of their number, Guillaume 
Lalouette, as their chief. An English company who were 
in possession of the Chateau Creil attacked them, thinking 
that in so doing they were not exposing themselves to the 
least risk, but the event pi:OTed the English to be in the 
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wrong, and the engagement whicli took place between the 
peasants and English was a sharply-fought contest. At 
the commencement of the attack Guillaume Lalouette fell, 
covered with wounds, but with him was a farm labourer, 
sumamed, from his great height and strength, ^He grand 
Ferre,^^ who, though at first seeing his master dying of 
his wounds was overcome with grief, almost immediately 
rallied all his powers, and placing himself at the head of 
the little garrison, seized an axe, and fell furiously upon 
the English. He killed eighteen with his own hands, put 
the rest to flight, and finally drove the English out of the 
town. He pursued them, followed by his companions, broke 
their ranks and seized their standard, killing its bearer, 
and finally entirely routed them. Not content with this 
exploit, he told one of his companions to go and throw the 
standard into the moat, but as a body of English intercepted 
the passage to the moat the peasant refused. Upon this 
'He grand Ferre,^^ followed by one of his men, attacked 
the English himself, vanquished them, and opening a passage 
to the moat threw the standard into it. He returned to 
the engagement, which he did not leave till he had driven 
off the enemy. On this occasion he killed forty English 
with his own hand, and well deserves the name of a second 
Samson. Some days after this, the English wished for 
their revenge, but '^ le grand Ferre ^^ attacked them, and 
they sustained as great losses as on the first occasion. But 
in this second combat the peasant warrior became so heated 
that he incautiously drank too freely of cold water, and became 
so dangerously ill in consequence as .to be obliged to retire 
to a village called Rochecourt, in the neighbourhood of 
Longueil. When the English knew of his condition they 
wished to take advantage of it, to rid themselves of so 
formidable an enemy, and sent twelve of their men, with 
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the intention of surprising him in his bed. The invalid^s 
wife seeing their approach, ran to tell her husband of the 
danger that awaited him. Far from filling him with fear, 
this fresh occasion of showing his bravery seemed to give 
him new strength, and he threw himself out of his bed and 
seizing an axe advanced into the courtyard. As soon as 
he met his assailants, he said, ^' Traitors ! you came to 
attack me in my bed, but you shall not take me in that 
manner.^' With these words, forgetting their numbers and 
his own weakness, he stood leaning against a wall, thus him- 
self inviting them to begin the attack. Five Englishmen fell 
victims to him and the rest took flight ; but this effort cost 
" le grand Ferre '^ his life. He went back to his bed, which 
he never left again, and died soon afterwards. 

The town of Beauvais was besieged by the Duke of 
Burgundy in 1472, and was vigorously defended by the 
military and the inhabitants, but at last the men were 
about to yield to a general assault made upon them, when 
the women came to the rescue, led by one of their fellow- 
townswomen, named Jean, and surnamed " Hachette," on 
account of the axe with which she was armed. The enemy 
was repulsed, and the following day the siege was raised. 
To reward the women^s bravery the king granted 
special privileges to the women of Beauvais, and at the 
present day there is a statue in the market-place of " Jean 
Hachette,^' fighting on the ramparts of the town. 

At the time of the siege of Rochelle there stood a mill 
near the escarpment called La Bronde, of which Captain 
Normand had become the owner on condition that he would 
keep it in a state of defence. He first thought of fortifying 
it^ but finding he could not do so in the way he wished 
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he contented himself with placing some soldiers there during^ 
the day, who left in the evening, only one sentinel remain- 
ing there through the night. The general who commanded 
the besiegers thought that the mill was in a position which 
might be of some use to him, so profiting by a moonlight 
night he attacked it with a detachment of soldiers and 
two culverins. A soldier named Barbal was the sole de- 
fender of this lonely spot, and manfully he held it. He 
fired repeated shots with incredible swiftness, and by vary- 
iug the tones of his voice made believe that he had several 
comrades. When at last he had exhausted his ammunition 
he saw he must soon yield, and he asked quarter of the 
general for himself and his companions. This was granted, 
and he came out of the mill, and showed the besiegers that 
he had been its sole defender. 

When Sully was made grand-master of the artillery by 
Henry IV., this distinction caused some jealousy among 
his friends, and even the brave Crillon himself was not 
free from this unworthy feeling ; and he lost no opportunity 
of trying to prove that the grand-master was wanting in 
courage or talent. Crillon commanded the infantry at the 
siege of Charbonniere, on the frontiers of Savoy; while 
Sully directed the artillery. Crillon noticed one day that 
Sully, who was occupied in reconnoitring a position, seemed 
disturbed by the cannonading, and inclined to defer the 
completion of his survey until the evening. Crillon thought 
this a golden opportunity to molest his brother officer, so 
going up to him he said, " What, grand-master ! do you 
fear either muskets or cannon in my company ? I assure 
you, as I am here whom they have always respected, they 
will not venture to approach us. Let us go up to those 
trees yonder about 200 paces ofi^; you will be able to 
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survey more easily from there/' " Let us go/' answered 
Sully, taking his hand, " as you wish us to play at who 
can be the most foolish,'' and led Crillon to the trees he 
had pointed out. There they were seen from head to foot 
by the besiegers, and a brisk fire was opened upon them. 
When Crillon heard the bullets whistling about his ears, 
he turned to Sully, and said, *' It seems that those rogues 
neither respect the baton of a major, nor the cross of the 
Order of the Holy Spirit " (Crillon was major-general, and 
Sully knight of the Order of the Holy Spirit), ^' and they 
might easily maim us for life. Let us return, for I see you 
are a brave fellow, and worthy to be grand-master. I have 
no greater wish than to be your servant and friend all my 
life." And Crillon's wish was granted. 

In the heat of the action, during the battle of Neerwinde, 
which was gained by the French in 1693, Marshal de 
Luxembourg, who was in command, saw one of the guards 
who had left his company and was quitting the battle-field. 
" Where are you going ? " he shouted, in a threatening tone. 
"Where am I going, general?" answered the soldier, at 
the same time opening his coat and showing his chest 
pierced with a bullet ; " I am going to die, four paces 
distant from here, happy to have offered and lost my life 
for the good of my country, and to have fought under so 
great a captain as you are." He fell to the ground and 
died. 

A child, named Boufflers, had his leg broken at the battle 
of Dettingen, and though only ten years old not a murmur 
escaped him when it was amputated ; but he lost his life 
after the operation. He is an instance of courage which 
would be praiseworthy in a soldier, but is almost unequalled 
at his early age. 
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The little Chevalier de Mondyon, in an action of some 
importance^ happened to be near an officer of distinction 
who, less brave than the little chevalier, wished to retire 
from the battle-field on the plea of being wounded. " I 
don't see that,'' said the little fellow, loading his pistol; 
"and as your retreat would discourage our men, if you 
persist in it, I shall blow out your brains." The officer, 
knowing that Mondyon would be as good as his word, 
remained at his post. 

# 

Francis of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, besieged 
Lintz in 1751, and carried on the siege with the utmost 
vigour, while the French defended the town with the most 
intrepid courage. They retired to one part of the town 
where by concentrating their forces they hoped to be able 
to make a better resistance, but the enemy entered at the 
undefended portion, and armed with torches began to set 
fire to the houses. The French sent one of their lieutenants 
to arrange a capitulation. '^ I wish the garrison to surrender 
at discretion," said the grand duke. " Then," answered 
the lieutenant, ''you can continue to burn the town, and 
we shall continue to defend ourselves." This firm reply 
softened the grand duke, who accorded all warlike honours 
to the garrison. 

The celebrated General Fabert, in preparing to lay siege 
to a town, was pointing out what appeared to be the best 
points for making the attack, when a musket-ball struck 
and carried away his finger. He appeared not to notice 
it. " Gentlemen," he said, quite unconcernedly, " I re- 
marked that it would be wisest to direct your batteries 
towards that point," indicating the same place as before 
with another of his fingers. 
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Young De Thyanges, who served under Marshal Saxe^ 
had his horse killed under him, and was himself thrown 
some distance by the shock of the bullet without being 
hurt. '' You must have had a terrible fright, my young 
friend,'' said the marshal, who had been a witness of the 
whole aflFair. ''Yes, marshal,'' he answered quietly, "I 
was so much afraid that you were hurt." 

It was during the war which the Americans waged 
against the English, to obtain the independence of their 
country, that a soldier, seeing that six of his English 
enemies were separated from their troop, had the 
courage to attack them single-handed. He wounded two 
and disarmed the others, and conducted them to General 
Washington. The general inquired how he had mastered 
six men ; he answered, '' As soon as I saw them, I bore 
down upon them and surrounded them." 

When Henry de la Rochejacquelin was only eighteen 
years of age he placed himself at the head of the insurgents 
of La Vendee, and thus addressed them, '' My friends, if 
my father were here you would have confidence in him ; / 
am almost a child, but I wish to prove to you by my courage 
that I am worthy to command you. If I advance, follow 
me j if I retreat, kill me ; and i£ I am killed, avenge my 
death." The courage and fearlessness of this young leader 
communicated itself to his men. Success followed him, 
and his name soon became famous in the camps of the 
contending armies. 

It was during this terrible La Vendue war that General 
EQeber at the head of 4000 republicans found himself 
surrounded one day by a troop of 20,000 royalists. Retreat 
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became a necessity, but it was only possible to eflTect this 
if the enemy could be stopped for half an hour at the point 
where its principal forces must debouch. Kleber sent for 
his friend. General Schonardin. ''You see the position 
in which we are placed?^' ''Yes, general/^ "I thought 
a regiment placed in the ravine might stop the enemy's 
march, and give me time to save the army/' "Yes, 
general." "You are going into that ravind with your 
regiment, you will be killed, but the army will be able to 
make good its retreat." "Yes, general.'' Kleber em- 
braced Schonardin, who led his regiment to the place 
marked out for him, and resisted all the efforts of the 
enemy, but he and his brave company fell victims, whilst 
Kleber was able to place the remainder of the army in a 
place of safety. 

At the siege of Nicopolis in Bpirus, a child of twelve 
years old, a drummer-boy in the 6th brigade of grenadiers, 
was surprised by a party of enemies, and fell into the hands 
of the Mamelukes. They were preparing to behead him, 
and the fatal Turkish sword shone above his head. " Vive 
la Prance ! " cried the child in a loud voice, when he saw 
that his last hour was come. In a moment his head rolled 
in the dust. 

Guichard, a corporal of grenadiers in the 110th brigade^ 
made himself famous at the siege of Philisbourg by a 
singularly brave deed. Seeing a company of Austrians 
marching with their captain at their head, he sprang for- 
ward, seized the captain by the collar, disarmed and led 
him away prisoner. The company, to free their captain^ 
took aim at the audacious Frenchman, who saw the danger 
that threatened him^ and without losing hold of the captain^ 
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placed him before him so as to shield him entirely, 
made his retreat backwards, and escaped under shelter of 
this novel bnckler, as the soldiers feared to wound their 
captain by firing on the corporal. The clever French- 
man succeeded in conveying his prisoner safely to the 
camp. 

Claude Durand, a republican soldier, had been for eight 
days confined to his bed in hospital with a severe attack of 
pleurisy. His bed happened to be near a window looking 
on the river which ran past the hospital, and just as the 
surgeon had advised him to keep himself as wann as 
possible, Durand saw from the window that a child was 
being carried away by the current. It was the work of a 
moment to spring to the foot of his bed, open the window, 
throw himself into the water and swim towards the child, 
whom he succeeded in saving and bringing to the bank, 
amidst the applause of a crowd, drawn together by the 
accident. It was God^s will that the brave soldier, who 
was at once conveyed back to his bed, should not suffer for 
his sudden impulse of benevolence, but by great care and 
attention his hfe was saved. 

In the campaign of the Tyrol in 1797, General Alexander 
Dumas, the father of the celebrated author, went forward 
with twenty-one dragoons to observe the enemy^s move- 
ments. He had given orders to a general of brigade to 
draw up his company in a ravine to support him, but the 
Austrian cavalry seeing such a small number before them 
made a vigorous charge. Dumas' escort was routed before 
it was possible to* rally them, and he arrived alone at the 
bridge of Clausel, the village next to Brixen, and placed 
himself at the foot of the bridge, where he prevented the 
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passage of a squadron of the Austrian cavalry, and forced 
them to retreat. Surrounded by twenty Austrians he 
killed three of them and wounded eight, while he only 
received three slight sabre-cuts himself. The enemy 
astonished and frightened by his courageous resistance, 
took flight, thinking he must be supported by some of his 
troops. Dumas pursued them for a few minutes, crying, 
'^ Surrender, the French army joins me again." Since 
then General Dumas has been called Codes, in memory of 
the Roman who in old times had shown such extraordinary 
courage. 

Junot, who was afterwards Marshal of the Empire, 
and Duke d^Abrantes, from the name of a victory gained 
by him in Spain, was Serjeant when Buonaparte, then 
only commandant of artillery, directed the operations for 
retaking Toulon from the English. Buonaparte had a 
despatch that he wished written quickly, and inquired for 
some one to write at his dictation. Junot came forward, 
and placing himself on the slope of a battery began 
writing at his chiefs dictation. All at once a bullet struck 
the ground at their feet, and covered the page that 
he was writing with earth. " Oh ! all right," said he 
smiling; '*I had no sand to dry my ink, and here is 
some." This sally, which was evidence of his cheerful dis- 
position, is said to have struck the future emperor so 
forcibly that Junot became one of his most attached com- 
panions. 

PEEEET THE CABIK BOY. 

In December, 1856, the pilots of Aigues noticed that there 
was a vessel at sea of about 100 tons^ burden — the schooner 
'^ La Reprise,^^ which seemed bound for that port. The masts 
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appeared to be out of order, and the sides bore traces of a 
recent collision. When the pilots came alongside of her 
they were astonished to see that the vessel was apparently 
left to its own guidance. At all events the deck was deserted, 
but presently they saw a cabin-boy, only a child, going 
backwards and forwards, and doing his best to supply the 
place of all the crew. In one corner lay a poor, pale, emaciated 
man, quite unable to stand. Soon '' La Reprise ^^ was in 
the harbour, and the townspeople learnt that about thirty- 
six hours before, in a thick fog during the night, the little 
vessel had been run into by a large brig. The captain, 
thinking it hopeless to save his schooner, had sprung on 
board the brig with all his crew. The cabin-boy, alone, 
had not followed his example, though the most agile of the 
crew, for there was a man on board too ill to save himself, 
and Perret would not desert him. At the first moment of 
the two vessels separating with a most fearful, cracking 
sound, he thought all was over, and with tears commended 
his soul to God. But when, contrary to his expectations, 
he found the vessel could still float and was navigable, an 
almost supernatural courage took possession of him, and 
though the sea was rough and the wind rising, he set the 
sails and went to the helm. His companion was too ill to 
give him any material help, but being an old sailor he could 
direct and guide him. The thought that he might possibly 
save the vessel gave Perret redoubled strength and energy, 
and seemed to transform the child of thirteen into an 
experienced sailor. Daybreak was long in coming, and 
the wind blew from the coast of Spain. They must, there- 
fore, remain as much as possible on the spot where the 
collision had taken place, and perhaps the brig which had 
caused all this mischief might return with daylight and 
would take them in tow. They waited in vain, the day 
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passed, but the brig did not return. Again night came 
on, doubling their hardships. Next day, three vessels 
appeared upon the horizon, but none saw the schooner^s 
signals of distress. However, the wind was in their favour, 
as it had changed to the south, and by dexterous manage- 
ment they might by night-fall be within sight of a French 
port. Perret though alone, made himself equal to a whole 
crew, running from yard to yard and unfurling all, even 
the topmast sails. The wind filled them, and the vessel 
started almost as though enchanted. The eflFort had been 
very great for the poor boy, and he felt that his strength was 
exhausted, but at last he saw the line of the west coast of 
Provence rising above the sea, and they were soon safely in 
port. As soon as he was on shore Perret related all that had 
happened, and as captain pro tern, it was his duty to give 
the reason of his putting into port. In this statement there 
was not a word of reproach uttered against those who had 
abandoned ^' La Eeprise,^^ and all the honour of his splendid 
conduct he referred to the advice of his old friend. The 
academy conferred the ^^ Monthyon '^ prize on the young 
cabin-boy, and the government admitted him to the naval 
school at Brest, as a recognition of his unselfish bravery. 

The following lines appeared the other day in an Algiers 
paper. ^^M. D. and his daughter, aged sixteen, accom- 
panied by two Arabs laden with game, were returning 
from hunting gazelles, when an enormous lion, attracted 
by the scent of the game, appeared at the turn of the road, 
roaring terribly. The horses stopped, struck with terror, 
with the exception of M. D/s, which sprang forward mad 
with fright, and the lion with one bound jumped upon 
him. M. D. discharged the two barrels of his gun, and 
struck the ferocious animal, but with only the result of 
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redoubUng his fiuy. The unlucky man gave himself up for 
lost, when all at once a shot was heard, and the lion fell 
backwards, his skull pierced by a ball, which had entered 
the left eye. It was Mile. D. who had accomplished this 
brave deed. Frightened and trembling, she fell on her 
knees, holding her still smoking rifle in her hands, and 
thanked God, who had made her the instrument of saving 
her father^s life.^' 

At Metz, in 1870, when the army saw no means of escape 
from the sad fate that awaited them, especially on the 
7th of October (the day of the battle of Ladonchamps), 
there seemed to be nothing for it but to make one last 
effort, and this efibrt showed the regiment's courage more 
clearly than anything that had preceded it. It is well 
known that on this 7th of October, the 1st division of the 
guards (both chasseurs and light infantry) took the two 
large farms of Maxes and Les Tapes from the enemy, who 
had occupied them behind their outposts. The chasseurs 
then took possession of the village of Bellevue in about an 
hour, where they made more than 300 prisoners, but not 
without sustaining severe loss themselves, for the road 
leading to the village was strewn with corpses. When the 
Zouaves were marching up to relieve the chasseurs, who 
were more than decimated, they met some soldiers carrying 
a wounded officer on a litter of branches. This officer was 
Captain Ropert, who had been struck by two balls, one 
breaking his collar-bone, and the other entering his body. 
This last wound was mortal, and caused him terrible suffer- 
ing, but in spite of that he wished success to all he met. 
More than one friend as he passed silently pressed his hand. 
"Adieu,'' said Captain Ropert, "my life is over — ^but do 
your duty.^^ He lived still, one long hour, without uttering 
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a complaint^ and on his arrival at the camp they laid him 
on a bed besido a sick soldier^ whose pain and the fear of 
his approaching death wrung from him cries of anguish. 
'^ Calm yourself, my friend,^' said the captain ; " am I not 
dying also ? but you hear no complaint from me/' The 
well-known words of Guatimozin were repeated in this 
simple manner. Ropert had always maintained his presence 
of mind in the most trying moments, and his gaiety joined 
with his soldierly qualities made him the idol of his regi- 
ment. Before he died he gave all the money he had on 
his person to the wounded soldier, and did not forget a 
poor little girl of twelve, who being reduced to the last 
stage of misery came daily to the camp, and asked help 
from the soldiers, and with whom Ropert had often divided 
his rations of biscuit in the last days of the blockade. He 
desired that after his death some money and clothing should 
be given to her, as well as the furniture of his tent, which 
only consisted of a camp bed, a sheepskin and a coverlet. 
He died esteemed and regretted by all and at peace with 
every one, and his last act was one of charity. He deserved 
that his memory should be respected and revered. He lies 
in the Ban St. Martin's cemetery, in the midst of the 
soldiers who fell around him, and whom he was so worthy to 
command. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DEVOTION. 

" However dear you liold your patrimony, your honour, or even your 
life, you should be willing to sacrifice all to duty, if you are called upon to 
do 80." — Silvio Fellico, 

In an insurrection which took place at Syracuse the prin- 
cipal dbject of the mob^s fury was King Gelasius, and his 
whole family. His daughter Harmonia was the only survivor. 
They sought her everywhere, in the hope of exterminating 
the whole family; and her foster-sister was put to death 
in her place, as she had given herself up to the assassins, 
dressed as though she were the princess, in the hope of 
saving Harmonia. But the princess had seen all that went 
on from her hiding-place, and could not bear the idea of 
surviving her devoted friend, so she left her place of safety 
and delivering herself up to the mob, died with her. Thus, 
remarks the historian from whom we have the anecdote, 
one died asserting an heroic untruth^ the other, a fatal 
truth. 

Eotron, the tragic poet, who is often spoken of in letters 
as the forerunner of the great Corneille, was at Dreux, 
his native town, when a severe epidemic broke out, and he 
was appointed special constable for the time. His friends 
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at Paris pressed him to leave the town, as they feared he 
might fall a victim to the malady, but he refused, saying that 
he could not reconcile it to his conscience to do so, as if he 
left there would be no one to keep order in the town. He 
finished his letter with the following words : ^^ It is not that 
there is no danger here, for as I write the bell is tolling for 
the twenty-eighth person who has died to-day. It may soon 
toll for me if it is God^s will, but I shall remain at my post.^^ 
His turn soon came, and he fell a victim to his firmness and 
devotion to a good cause. 

There has scarcely been a greater calamity within the last 
300 years than the outbreak of the plague at Marseilles, in 
the seventeenth century, when 50,000 persons died out of a 
population of about 100,000. Some idea may be formed of 
the terrible state of the city if we quote a passage from the 
charge of Belzunce, Bishop of Marseilles, in which he asked 
help from his diocese to lessen the trouble caused by the 
scourge : " Since the middle of August,'^ writes the bishop, 
^^ the desolation has been general ; without entering into the 
secrets of so many houses desolated by the plague and by 
famine, where cries and groans were alone to be heard, 
where bodies became putrid from having no one to bury ^ 
them, among those who were not yet dead. Even in the 
same bed with those still living were the corpses, which was 
a greater trial than death itself would have been to the sur- 
vivors ; without speaking, I say, of all these horrors which 
were not made public, what terrible scenes we have wit- 
nessed in these four months ! We have seen the streets of 
this town lined on either side by human bodies in all stages 
of decay, and so much infected furniture of diflferent kinds, 
which had been thrown from the windows, that we have not 
known where to step ; the doors of the churches, and in fact 
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all public places, were strewn with corpses, and in some 
cases they had been attacked by dogs. How often, in the 
midst of our deep grief, we have seen the dying stretch out 
their trembling hands to us to express the comfort we had 
been to them ! ^^ . . . . " On the 24th of August,^' adds a 
Marseilles magistrate, who kept a journal of this terrible 
time, which has been preserved among the archives of the 
city, *' On the 24th of August the deaths rose to 1000. On 
the 31st the hospitals were no longer large enough to receive 
all, the sufferers, who resorted to them in crowds ; so much 
so, that in any house an inmate who felt himself struck 
with the plague, from that moment became a terror to even 
his nearest relatives, who, forgetting all the ties of nature, 
either left him alone or turned him out of doors, the hospital 
being the only refuge. This barbarous conduct was not un- 
common, and this caused the number of dead bodies in the 
streets, and of those dying too with none to tend them or 
lessen their sufferings.^^ 

The name of Bishop Belzunce is always associated with this 
terrible time, from his great exertions to alleviate the con- 
dition of the sufferers. In the document from which we 
have just quoted we find the following tribute to his un- 
bounded goodness : ^^ The 4th of September. — Nearly all 
the priests and monks who have visited the plague- 
stricken people are dead. Among the victims they 
reckon 42 capuchins, 32 observants, 29 ^^ recoUets,^^ ^ 
22 of the reformed Augustinians, 21 Jesuits, 10 barefoot 
Carmelites, and most of the vicars attached to the cathedral 
or incumbents of parishes. The clergy of Marseilles may 
well take example by their bishop; he has been urged 

^ Various religious orders. 
F 2 
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repeatedly to leave the town since the plague broke ont, that 
his life might be preserved for the rest of his diocese, but 
this he has steadily refused to do, and remains at his post 
ready to sacrifice his life for that part of the flock which is 
now so sorely tried, and at the same time his intercessions 
for his people are unceasing. His charity is most active ; 
he visits all quarters of the town every day, and enters the 
darkest and highest rooms in houses to minister to the 
sufferers, as well as to those who are in the streets and in 
all parts of the city. The most miserable and the lowest of 
the population were the objects of his greatest care, and the 
poison he was inhaling seemed of no account to him. He 
went near to them, confessed them, exhorted them to be 
patient, prepared them for death, gave them' all heavenly 
consolations, and left them with money to supply their press- 
ing wants — spending his money in all ways that could com- 
fort the sufferers. More than 25,000 crowns of his own 
fortune were distributed by his hands, and he wished to sell 

what he could that he might have more to give away 

Death spared this second Charles Borromeo,' but it mowed 
down those around him pitilessly ; it entered his palace, and 
most of his officers and servants fell victims to it, so that he 
was obliged to leave his house and take refuge in that of the 
president. The plague followed him there, and attacked not 
only the rest of his servants but two friends whose goodness 
had endeared them to him, and who were associated with him 
in his works of mercy ; Father la Fare, a Jesuit, and Canon 
Bougerel. He had the comfort of seeing La Fare recover, 
but he had to mourn the loss of Bougerel ; but it did not 



2 Charles Borromeo, who has been worthily included in the Church's 
list of saints, set as great an example of devotion during the outbreak of 
plague at Milan. 
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stop there/' It is obvions that the name of this good 
bishop will be always venerated in connexion with his 
exertions at this time^ but it would be unjust to give only 
the bishop the credit of devotion in this fearful trouble ; the 
names of the Governor Viguier, and the Aldermen Estelle 
Moustier,Audimar, andDieude^andof the Counsellor Pichatty 
de Croissante, ought to be added to his in our memory, and 
it is to the last that we owe the circumstantial account from 
which we have already largely quoted. After the list which 
he gave of the numbers of friars, &c., whose courage 
had cost them their lives, he goes on to say, " Father Milay, 
who seemed as though he could never do enough to show his 
love for others, oflfered to undertake the duty of commissary 
for the Eue de I'Escale and the surrounding streets, a post 
which, up to this time, no one had dared to fill, as it was the 
stronghold of the plague, and it was guarded at either end 
by a body of soldiers, to prevent any one either entering or 
leaving it. The good man was established in this place, and 
his labour of love only ceased when he was himself attacked 

by the scourge While the bishop and clergy, and 

members of the difierent congregations were acting like true 
apostles of our Lord; while the municipal body showed how 
worthy they were of the office confided to them ; a citizen, 
who had taken no religious vows nor held any public office 
in Marseilles, rivalled them all in devotedness and courage. 
The Chevalier Eose, whose name is generally joined in the 
accounts of this dreadful visitation to that of Bishop Bel- 
zunce, had been sent as French Consul to the Morea, and 
during his three years' residence there the plague had scarcely 
ceased to rage, and he had always been ready to help the 
sufierers in every way that lay in his power. Having been 
relieved at his post, he returned to France to enjoy his well- 
earned rest and leisure, and arrived at Marseilles at the same 
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time as the vessel which brought the terrible epidemic. At 
first the plague was confined to the hospital of the Lazaretto, 
but it was not long in reaching the town. Terror and flight 
were the first results of its attacks, and it was under these 
circumstances that the Chevalier Rose went to the town-hall 
and ofiered his services to the magistrates. When they 
divided the town into 1 50 districts, under the charge of as 
many commissioners, he asked to be appointed to the most 
dangerous. There he organized, at his own expense, 
hospitals, distribution of remedies, help of all kinds, and 
finally devoted himself specially to the dangerous work of 
superintending the burial of the dead; for the numbers 
of unburied corpses in the streets were all fresh centres for 
infection. One quarter of the town in which this melancholy 
clearing had not been begun soon enough had become in- 
supportable from the almost tropical heat of the sun shining 
upon 1200 dead bodies, of which the most recent additions 
to the numbers had been there at least three weeks, filling 
the air with deathly miasma. No danger could repel 
Chevalier Rose, and when he visited this fearful place he 
saw at once that if something were not done for it the city 
would never be free from pestilence. No pit could be dug 
here for their interment, and if it could have been, the work 
would have been both slow and painful, and it was useless to 
think of removing the bodies. Looking about the neigh- 
bourhood he found two hollow bastions on the side towards 
the sea, which were arched and covered, and he decided to 
make two vast tombs of them by opening them below, and 
placing the bodies in them, and covering them with lime and 

earth He laid his plans before the authorities, who 

approved of them, and placed at his disposal a company of 
soldiers and 100 convicts ; two citizens named Gombert and 
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Souchon also joined him. When the band of men arrived at 
the edge of the infected quarter Rose distributed wine among 
them, and made both soldiers and convicts wrap their heads 
in handkerchiefs soaked in vinegar ; and when they hesitated 
from fear, he took up a body himself and conveyed it to the 
bastion, showing them the route they should take. His 
example was quickly followed, and in a few minutes all the 
bodies were deposited in the bastion, which was then closed. 
.... But even these few moments had been enough to 
communicate the infection to all who had accompanied the 
chevalier, and only two or three soldiers and Rose himself 
recovered from the attack. When this grand feat had been 
accomplished, the results of which were appreciable in the 
state of the town. Rose only waited to recruit his health 
before applying himself again with vigour to all the duties 
he had formerly undertaken, and the cessation of the plague 
was the signal for him to retire into private life, not caring 
for any acknowledgment of his great services, or even that 
his name should be remembered. 

Graincourt in his ^' History of French Seamen,^* gives an 
account of the Garonne overflowing its banks, and of the 
violence of the current being so excessive that the bravest 
sailors were afraid to trust themselves on it. Captain de 
Comick was obliged to force four of his strongest sailors, by 
threats of shooting them, to get into a boat which he kept 
near his house in the outskirts of Bordeaux. He went to all 
the houses on St. George^s Island in turn in his boat, and 
landed the inhabitants, who were half drowned, and nearly 
beside themselves with fright. In this way he brought over 
to the mainland more than 600 persons, men, women, 
and children ; and for three days he continued to go back- 
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wards and forwards, saving the property of those he had 
rescued and bringing them food also, though he was 
Hot rich, and had lost a good deal of property by the over- 
flow of the river. He managed to keep at his own expense, 
for some days, these homeless people. When the danger was 
past, M. de Comick shut himself up in his own house, and 
refiised alike the thanks and the applause of the town of 
Bordeaux. 

"Baron Felix Leconteux du Moley,^^ M. de Gerando 
relates, "was appointed prefect of Cote d^Or in 1810. He 
was still young, and possessed everything that could make 
life happy; an afiectionate wife, happy children, excellent 
friends, his fortune was large, and being very popular he had 
been appointed to a post of distinction. About 1812 a body 
of Spanish prisoners were taken to Dijon, and typhus fever 
was rife among them. The prefect was obliged to provide 
a special hospital at a moment's notice, to try to prevent the 
spread of infection to the town. Bedding, drugs, and atten- 
dants were all to be provided, and he superintended every- 
thing himself. But scarcely were the invalids received in 
the hospital before the fever doubled its ravages, and soon a 
new, calamity was added, in the form of incendiarism in the 
neighbourhood of the hospital, and the court in which the 
prisoners were took fire ; they had to be removed without 
delay, but how to do so was the difficulty, for the prefect 
ojffered high pay and any recompence that the porters 
liked to demand, but in vain, for none volunteered ; so the 
prefect, hastily taking oS his coat, carried one after 
another of the sufferers on his shoulders to a place of safety; 
and aided by his secretary, they rescued all from the fire. 
This took place about the 24th of March, 1812, and the 
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same evening Leconteux was attacked with the terrible 
illness : on the Ist of April he expired, a noble martyr to 
his exertions for others. He was an able magistrate, 
and died a noble death, having faithfully followed the 
example of his good mother, who was a pattern of all 
virtues. 

A poor man one day begged from the great comic poet 
Moliere : he put his hand in his pocket, and without looking 
at it, took out a coin, and gave it to the poor man, and went 
on his way ; but before he had gone many steps the beggar 
called him back, and said, '' Sir, you have made a mistake, 
you have given me a gold Louis.^^' In answer to the poor 
man^s honest speech the poet gave him a second Louis, and 
as he went away remarked to a friend who was with him, 
'' You see how honesty feathers its own nest.^^ In spite of this 
generous freak, which has been remembered ever since, and 
has had more weight attached to it than the author of it even 
thought himself, it is certainly true both in Moliere^s time 
as well as in our own, that virtue always brings its own 
reward. If any one is inclined to doubt this the following 
anecdote ought to dissipate his doubt on the subject. 
'^ Nicholas Plege was a native of Troyes, and had been 
brought up as a rope-dancer. He showed a remarkably good 
disposition as a child, and as he grow older it improved with 
his years. When the poor rope-dancer was scarcely grown 
up to manhood, it occurred to him that he might turn his 
talents of strength and dexterity to some better account than 
only to amuse people, and that to save human life would be 
the highest aim he could put before him. At eighteen, 

' Worth nineteen shillings. 
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though he scarcely knew how to swim, he rescued two work- 
men from drowning in the Rhone, near Lyons. The follow- 
ing year he distinguished himself at Chinon at a fire, where 
he was able to save some valuable property from the flames 
and restore it intact to its owner. In 1835 a worse fire 
broke out at the Corn Exchange at Alengon, and Plege, being 
accustomed to walk upon narrow ledges, was to be seen 
everywhere giving his help wherever it was required. One 
man named Gerard fell, suflfocated by the smoke, into a room 
surrounded on all sides by the fire, but Plege brought 
him out alive just before the floor fell in. Another man, 
named AUeaume, had fallen down, much hurt by a burning 
beam striking him, but Plege was able to save him also, 
though the fire was falling round them Uke rain, and for the 
third time that night the brave man's clothes were on fire. 
The troupe that Plege belonged to was broken up at Caen, 
and he immediately returned to Alen9on, where he had left 
behind him a greater reputation than only that of agility. 
People flocked to see him perform again, but he had given 
his closing entertainment, and was intending to leave the 
next day, when on the night of the 30th of May a fire broke 
out in the stables of an office-keeper. You think of course 
that Plege was there, for it would not be like him to be 
absent where there was any danger. A workman had 
been in advance of him in trying to cut down a small joist 
which the flames threatened. The smoke suffocated the poor 
man; he fell and disappeared. Plege immediately plunged 
in after him and saved him. It proved to be Gerard, whom he 
had saved before, and who now owed his life to him a second 
time. This was not all, for wishing to direct a jet of water 
where it was more wanted, he mounted on a roof which was 
on the point of falling in, and almost by a miracle was just 
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over the very worst of the fire. Another brave man, named 
Durel, was alone on a beam below, which broke, but Plege 
managed to hold him up with one hand above an abyss 
of fire, and to the great joy of all the bystanders the two 
safely reached the ground. They were only just in time, for 
immediately afterwards the roof fell in. The innocent author 
of all this mischief was a servant called Francis Brebion, who 
was the first to fall a victim to the flames leaving a wife and 
three little children. For their benefit Plege postponed his 
departure for a day, and gave another performance, though 
he had scarcely the use of either his hands or feet and was 
covered with bruises and bums. It is most touching to see 
this hero willing for the sake of those in trouble to perform 
as a rope-dancer when he was himself in great pain. He was 
truly a good man, and whatever may have been his place in 
society, the world cannot fail to give him the very highest 
place in their admiration of his unselfish courage and devo- 
tion to the good of his fellow-men. 

During the summer of 1825 an infectious epidemic which 
had all the features of typhus fever broke out in a house 
inhabited by a poor family, eleven in number, at St. Eemi 
Bosrecourt in the neighbourhood of Dieppe. In six days 
the grandmother and two of the grandchildren had died, 
and the following month the mother and two of her children 
followed them to the grave. Jacques Vasselin, the head of 
this unfortunate family, was left alone with four children, and 
soon they were all attacked with the same illness, which had 
already carried off six of their number. The neighbours 
were too frightened at this rapid mortality to venture near 
Vasselin's house, and abandoned by every one they seemed 
fated to die without any help. '^ We do not wish to die our- 
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selves of the fever,'' was the answer of every one whom the 
authorities tried to send to their aid. Mademoiselle Celestine 
Detriment who lived in the next parish, having heard of the 
Vasselins' trouble, came to the mayor and offered to do what 
she could for them, which had been refused by every one else. 
The mayor joyfully accepted her offer, but felt that he must 
not hide from her the risk she would run. '' I know the 
danger to which I shall be exposed,'' she quietly answered, 
'' but I cannot leave five poor creatures to die without any 
help ; when one is serving God and His poor, one need have 
no fear of death." After consenting to furnish herself with 
some disinfectants, she shut herself up in the infected house 
where Vasselin and his children lay dying. One of the four 
children died, and Mademoiselle Detriment prepared it for 
burial herself, and then carried the body into the courtyard, 
the only place which the neighbours ventured to approach. 
At last she had the great pleasure of seeing the father and 
the three children recover, owing their restoration, under 
God, to her care, and to the medicines which had been sup- 
plied to her. 

A child of scarcely twelve years old, named Joseph Serres, 
lived at Grinont in the Gers, and one day (the 2nd of May, 
1839) he heard a great noise, two children of four years old, 
who were at play in the square, having mounted on the parapet 
of the town well and fallen in. Every one ran to the spot, but 
what was to be done? They deliberated, they lamented. '^We 
have lost our presence of mind," exclaimed one, and all joined 
in saying so, but Joseph Serrefttad not lost his. He asked for 
a ladder, but it was too short, and had to be held. He went 
down the well. He found it was indeed too short, but one 
of the children stretched out his hands to grasp that of his 
rescuer. By stooping down Joseph could seize hold of him. 
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they put ofiF tlie wounded in boats for the shore. As one of 
these boats left the ship, a. sailor who had not been wounded 
was just jumping into one of them, when the ship's sui^eon, 
Tliomaa Llewellyn, stopped him, saying, " I should like to 
save myself as much as you would, but the wounded must 
go before us." " Doctor," said an officer who was in the 
boat, " we can make room for you." " I should be afraid of 
overloading the boat, and so lessening the chance of the 
wounded being saved," he answered. He remained on the 
vessel and sank with it, the only officer who was lost in this 
disaster. 

" Yesterday about six o'clock in the morning," says the 
Moniicnr of the 16th May, 1800, "II. Bonquillon, a house- 
painter at St. Denis, left his house to go to work. His wife 
went out almost immediately afterwards, leaving her two 
children, Louis, aged eleven, and Joseph, aged five, in bed. 
Almost directly after their parents had gone out the younger 
child opened a table-drawer, and took out some lucifer- 
matchcs, aud after playing with them for a short time set fire 
to the bod-curtains. Terrified at what he had done, he called 
his brother, who woke up with a start, and though surrounded 
with the tliinies he was not frightened, and without waiting 
to put on his clothes he seized his brother and carried him 
across the room, which was filled with smoke and surrounded 
bv the llaiuos, and set liim down on the doorstep in safety. 
Ilr then tan to one of the lodgersj and told him of the fire, 
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and one of the spahis, or Turkish soldiers. When they 
reached Oumd Mouldmein, between Noir and Gouaaya, the 
beggars entered the water to swim to the opposite bank, but 
the river was broad, and the current strong. In the middle 
of the stream a child was carried away by the water. No 
one tried to help him, when Wanthier Florestan, the spahi 
officer, without one thought of self, jumped off his horse and 
threw himself into the water. After some difficulty ho 
succeeded in landing the child safely on the opposite bank. 
But this good soldier^s courage was soon again put to the 
test, for an Arab was still in the river when all the others 
had landed. Wanthier remounted his horse and proposed 
to the man that he should take hold of his horse's tail, and 
promised that he would land him safe and sound ; and so 
they started, but in the middle of the river the current was 
so strong, and the poor man was so weakened by the priva- 
tions he had undergone, that he let go his hold, and was 
being carried away as the child had been ; again Wanthier, 
without hesitation, jumped from his horse and plunged into 
the water. For about twenty metres both were out 
of sight under water, and great was the suspense of the 
lookers-on. But soon they saw the officer come to the 
surface carrying the poor Arab, whom he landed safely among 
his companions almost directly afterwards.^ 



3i 



At a meeting of the French Academy on the 22nd of 
August, 1858, a Monthyon prize was awarded to Simon 
Paivre, a lock-keeper at Paris, whose career was sketched as 
follows by M. St. Mare Girardin, a member of the French 
Academy : " At ten years old he was living on the borders 
of the Sadne, and there saved the life of one of his younger 
brothers. The next year he saved the life of another brother, 
who was also drowning in the same river. In 1833 he saw a 
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corporal fall into the river, and jumped in, fully dressed as 
he was, and snatched him from what appeared to be certain 
death. From that time no year has passed that Faivre has 
not saved two or three people, some from drowning and some 
from fire. At a fire in 1 845 he saved a poor widow and her 
two children, and then disputed one article of her furniture 
after another with the fire, and when a sum of money was 
given him as a reward, he gave it all to the houseless widow. 
In the depth of winter (March, 1850) a boat containing six 
sailors was sinking in consequence of a leakage caused by a 
blow which had pierced her timbers. Faivre, hearing their 
cries for help, plunged at once into the icy water, swam out, 
and disappearing under the boat contrived to stop the leak. 
The six sailors owed their lives to him, but it 6ost him an illness 
which lasted six months. He was not quite convalescent 
when one day as he was at his work at the lock, a priest fell 
into the water and Faivre jumped in and saved his life. A 
month later he had to dive eight times to try to save a poor 
carter who had fallen into the water with his horses, but he 
could only bring the dead body to shore, and when the reward 
for endeavouring to save a life was given to him he distributed 
it among the poor. On the 9th of February, 1857, about eight 
o'clock in the evening a man fell by accident into the same 
lock where Faivre's courage and devotion had been so often 
exhibited. He threw himself in at once, and diving, found 
the man at the bottom, but insensible from the shock. He 
succeeded in keeping his burden above water till a policeman 
came to his assistance, and with his help the man was landed. 
It was intensely cold, but Faivre only thought of the unfor- 
tunate man who lay on the bank, and taking him into his 
house he put him into his own bed, and after taking the 
greatest care of him he had the happiness of seeing him 
recover. But this is not all, he showed great sympathy with 
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every one in trouble, added to his heroic devotion, and when 
he found that the man whose life he had saved had a family 
in the deepest distress, he worked, he begged, he mancEuvred 
(if we can so use this expression) to gain a small sum of money 
for him, and here again he was successful. So he did a 
better deed than only saving the life of the father of the 
family, he contributed to their support as well. . . . Eighty- 
six persons owe their lives to Simon Faivre.^' So spoke M. 
St. Mare Girardin in 1858. 

Now let us go on to May 30, 18G8, when the tribunal 
of the Seine had mot to try some thieves who had taken 
advantage of the man whom they wished to rob, being 
absent, risking his life to save a fellow-creature. " Before 
the Court opened,^' says a legal journal, ^Hhe ushers 
noticed in the crowd a man in the prime of life, with 
manly features, but with a remarkably sweet expression, 
dressed in a uniform studded with gold and silver medals, 
and among them shone the star of the Legion of Honour, 
Near him stood a fine young man of nineteen, with hair as 
fair as a woman^s, and seemingly very timid. The first is 
Simon Faivre, the old head-man at the Lock de la Mon- 
naie, who has saved more men from drowning than have 
ever perished at one time in the most fearful shipwreck. 
The numbers have often been reckoned, and they have 
reached 133 ! which seems scarcely credible. The second is 
his son, Amadeus Faivre, who when only fifteen years of age 
made his debut in the Seine, and he and his father vied with 
each other, who should have the joy of saving a man^s life. 
Since then scarcely four years have elapsed, and already the 
number of those he has saved amount to seventeen ; at pre- 
sent he has only won four medals, and he is extremely anxious 
to rival his father in the number that he has gained. The 
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crier of the court, seeing the father and son among the 
audience, went to them and invited them to take their places 
on a bench reserved for members of the bar. The case was 
called, and two of the accused were present, charged with 
stealing a watch belonging to Amadous Faivre. The first 
witness was called, and Amadous stepped forward. M. le 
President : ^' Detail the circumstances under which your 
watch and chain were stolen.^' Amadeus spoke, but in such 
a low voice that he was scarcely audible, and they could only 
catch fragments of sentences such as the following : " You 
know .... was drowning .... then I . . . . the papers 
have made quite enough of it ... . you know.^^ The 
President : — " Speak louder — speak much louder — it is too 
good a deed that you have done not to let the public hear of 
it. The bench congratulates you on the courage and devo- 
tion you have shown ; tell us about it, every one will be 
interested to hear of it.^^ Amadeus (still speaking in a low 
voice) : " It was at the end of April, I do not recollect the 
day ; I was standing with my father at a window of the 
Chamber of Commerce, when we heard shouts of a man 
having fallen into the water below the bridge of Notre 
Dame. We both ran down at once. I took off my coat and 
waistcoat, and left them, and at the foot of the stairs I 
threw myself into the water. My father was watching me, 
and seeing that it was difficult to save the drowning man, 
he plunged in fully dressed. Just as we were getting under 
a boat, he caught us with one hand, while with the other he 
held on to the rope attached to a boat, and narrowly escaped 
cutting his fingers severely with the cord, and grazed them 
between it and the stonework of the bridge.^' The public 
prosecutor was now allowed to speak : ^' Gentlemen,^' he 
said, "Amadeus Faivre's modesty and the brevity with 
which he has spoken of his noble deed oblige me, and at the 
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same time the task aflfords me great pleasure to enter more 
fully into the details of the case. Allow mo, in the first 
place, to tell you who Faivre and his son are. The father, 
as you see, is already so much decorated that there is no 
room left for any more medals ; he has gained everything 
that is possible, even the cross of the Legion of Honour ; and 
as far back as 1859, as there was no further distinction to 
be given him, the Monthyon prize was awarded to him. The 
father is Simon Faivre, the old keeper of the La Monnaie 
Lock, and now head porter at the Chamber of Commerce. 
He has saved the lives of 133 people ! His son Amadous is 
still quite young, only nineteen ; but in his short life he 
has followed in his father^s footsteps, and has already saved 
nineteen lives. Such are the men ; now let us consider the 
facts. The father and son were standing at their window, 
and saw a man in the river Seine apparently in the greatest 
danger. They went at once to his assistance, this time the 
son being in advance of his father. As he ran he took oflf 
some of his clothes, and threw them down among the crowd 
that had assembled, trusting them to their good faith. 
Simon remained on the quay watching his son, and helping 
him with his advice; and seeing him in danger, as the 
drowning man was drawing him downwards, he jumped into 
the water without a mementos hesitation, and in spite of his 
age he succeeded in saving both just as they were disappear- 
ing under a boat. All traffic was stopped on the La Change 
bridge by the crowd who were watching the accident, and 
they cheered both father and son vigorously when they 
came safely on shore. While the cheering was still going 
on, two men agreed to commit one of the meanest thefts 
possible ; that was to rifle the pockets of Amadeus^s clothes, 
which had been left to the care of the crowd, and to steal 
his watch and chain. These men had been convicted before; 

G 2 
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but thougli they were hardened offenders, would not one 
have thought that even they would not have stooped to such a 
depth of infamy ? Truly if their virtue was not proof against 
this test^ it must have been at the very lowest ebb. Simon 
Faivre has his baton as marshal, and nothing further 
remains to give him; and his son, who has already won 
several medals, is named for one of the first class/' .... 
We need scarcely add that the judges and all the oflGlcials 
connected with the trial joined in this well-merited com- 
mendation, and the sentence on the two thieves was thirteen 
months' imprisonment — ^the least that they could expect, and 
far less than they deserved. 

Several masons were on a scaffolding, when they found 
that it was dangerous, and almost immediately the plank 
broke, carrying with it in its fall all the workmen except 
two, who had had time to climb on to a beam, but that was 
partly broken, and they felt their support bending. ^^ John, 
we are too heavy for this beam,'' said one of them; ^^only one of 
us can hope to be saved by it." . . . . ^' That is true, Peter," 
answered the second ; " but which of us is to be the one to be 
killed ? " "I have four children," sighed Peter. " Then 
farewell," said John, and he let himself fall, after looking up 
to heaven for one moment. The passer-by who picked 
up his mangled body did not know of this good man's 
devotion until some time afterwards. Auguste Brieuse, the 
poet, has made this anecdote the subject of one of his 
poems. 

During the war of 1870-71 the franc-tireurs had killed 
several of the enemy's soldiers at a village near Domremy, 
in the Ardennes. The Germans demanded that six of the 
inhabitants should be given up to be shot as a reprisal. 
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The unlucky six who were destined to meet their death in 
this way, were given up about five o^clock in the afternoon, 
and were locked up in a room on the ground floor of the 
mayor's house. The Prussian officer in charge allowed the 
cur6 to visit the poor fellows, and give them the consolations 
of religion. They had their hands tied behind their backs, 
and their legs were tied too, and he found them in such a 
state of prostration that they scarcely understood what he 
said to them — two had fainted, and another was delirious 
from fever. Among these poor men was one who seemed 
to be about forty years of age, a widower with five young 
children depending wholly upon him for their support. At 
first he seemed to listen to the priest's words with resig- 
nation ; but then, overcome with despair, he broke into the 
most fearful imprecations ; then passing from despair into 
deep sorrow, he wept over his poor children reduced to 
beggary and possibly death, and wished that they had been 
given up to the Prussians with him. All the good priest's 
efibrts to calm this broken heart were useless. He went 
out and walked slowly to the guard-room where the officer 
was smoking a large clay pipe, and puffing out clouds of 
light smoke. He listened to the priest without interruption, 
who spoke as follows : " Captain, six hostages have been given 
up to you, who will be shot before many hours are over ; 
not one of them fired on your troop, and as the culprits have 
escaped, your object is not to punish the guilty, but to make 
an example of them, that the same thing may not occur in 
another place. It cannot signify to you if you shoot Peter 
or Paul, James or John ; in fact I should say that the more 
well known the victim is, the better warning he will be to 
others. So my reason for coming to you is to ask you to 
allow me to take the place of a poor man whose death will 
plunge his five children into great trouble. We are both 
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innocent, so my death will serve your purpose better than 
his/^ '^Be it so/' answered the oflGlcer, and four soldiers 
conducted the priest to prison, where he was bound like 
the others. Happily the terrible drama did not end here, 
for a Prussian commander, hearing what had taken place, 
liberated the six hostages in consequence of the priest's 
heroism. 

On the 8th of October, when the Prussians were marching 
on Soissons, some of the militia were ordered to watch the 
passage of the Aisne, so they went to the village of Pom- 
miers, whence it was expected that the enemy would 
try to throw a bridge across the river. The guard was 
led by a young man, Jules Debordeaux, who had been 
a schoolmaster at Pasly, and bore a high character. After 
exchanging a few shots with the enemy overnight, and 
finding that the reinforcement promised him from Soissons 
did not arrive, he withdrew his little band of men, and went 
back to Pasly. They could make no defence, and the mayor 
was obliged to give in to the necessity of providing for the 
wants of the soldiers, and with Debordeaux he waited in 
the village for the enemy*s arrival. The. first Prussian 
officer who came asked for the schoolmaster, and Debordeaux 
stepped forward, and the officer gave him a violent blow. 
^' Give me a list of the militia.'' '^ I have none." " Give it 
me," said the officer, striking him again, ^^ or you shall be 
shot." He still refused to give up the names of his com- 
rades, and in vain the mayor claimed for him the privileges 
which are accorded to all soldiers. Debordeaux was shot, 
with two other young men who lived at Pasly, rather than 
betray any of his friends to the enemy. The next day 
another teacher^ Louis Poulette, also in the militia, was shot 
at Vauxrezis before the eyes of his wife, charged with taking 
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part in resisting the enemy. Again at Yendi^res^ in the 
northern part of the same Department of Aisne, near 
Chateau-Thierry, another teacher, Jules Leroy, paid for his 
courageous discharge of his duty with his life. No resist- 
ance had been attempted in his parish, but some old useless 
guns were found in the granary belonging to the mayor's 
house, and that gave the Prussians the idea of requiring the 
names of the militia to be given up. The schoolmaster re- 
fused to do it, and submitted to the most cruel treatment 
without yielding. He was taken to Chalons, and here the 
bishop interceded in his behalf, but in vain, and he kept up 
his heroic bearing to the end. When he was on his way to 
the place of execution, he turned to the crowds who filled 
the streets and said, " Come with me and remember.^' 
Jules Leroy was shot with three other inhabitants ; he .was 
only twenty-five, and left a wife and two little children. In 
the courtyard of the school at Laon the General Council of 
Aisne has erected a marble tablet to the memory of these 
humble but glorious patriots. 

Debordeaux, Jules Denis, Schoolmaster at Pasly. 
Poulette, L. T., Schoolmaster at Vauxrezis. 
Leroy, J. A., Schoolmaster at Yendieres. 

May God give the children of our country many teachers 
who can teach patriotism, honour, and devotion by their 
examples as well as by their words. 

The cure of Neuville, in the Ardennes, was the Ahh6 Cor, 
who was upwards of eighty years of age. He was arrested 
on the charge of facilitating the march of the French troops, 
but retarding the Prussian soldiers. They tied him to a 
horse's tail, and dragged him thus along the roads and over 
ploughed fields. The poor old man fell down over and over 
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again ; but a Prussian horse-soldier had tied a rope round 
the priest, and with this he pulled him up again; his face and 
hands were covered with blood, he was terribly bruised, and 
his clothes were torn. Finally they threw him into a ditch 
by the roadside, and strange to say, in spite of his great age 
and the rough treatment he had suflFered, he recovered con- 
sciousness. One of his parishioners seeing him bleeding 
and covered with mud, said, " Monsieur, what a terrible 
state you are in V " Oh, it is only my old cassock that has 
sufEered,^' was the unconcerned answer. 

During this campaign the brotherhood of the ^^ Christian 
Doctrine " lost nineteen of its members by death. On the 
19th of December, 1870, Brother Netheline, professor in 
St. Nicholas^ school, was struck by a ball from the Prussian 
ranks, and died after two days' sujBFering. He was scarcely 
buried when a young man came to Brother Philip, the 
superior, and said, '^I come from the Department of Loyeres, 
and I should like to take the place of my brother Netheline, 
who has just been killed by the Prussians/' ^^Are you 
sure that your family approve of the step you are about to 
take, which might leave them childless?'' inquired the 
superior. '^My father and mother took leave of and em- 
braced me, and having given me their blessing, allowed me to 
come," answered the young man. 

At six o'clock in the morning of December 23rd, a friar of 
seventy years of age took charge of several of his brother- 
hood who were going to Dr. Eicord at Gennevilliers, where 
were a great number of wounded men needing their help. 
The doctor asked how one of the brotherhood was, who had 
been severely wounded the evening before, and under his care. 
^^ Ho is no better, doctor, and we have but little hopes of 
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his Kfe ; I am taking his place now/' Much struck by the 
venerable appearance of the old man^ and his utter fearless- 
ness of danger and unselfishness. Dr. Ricord took his hand 
and said^ " Are you allowed to embrace each other by your 
rule ? " There is no order against it/' answered the old man. 
^^Well/' exclaimed Dr. Ricord, "allow me to have the 
honour of embracing you — you and your brotherhood are 
admirable ; take this kiss to all your brothers, and tell them 
we thank them in our own name and in the name of our 
country.'' 

The numbers of acts of devotion which were shown during 
the inundations of 1875 in the centre of France give good 
proof that the spirit of self-sacrifice is by no means extinct 
among us. At Toulouse, for instance, at the height of the 
danger, a boat manned by two sailors and a gendarme was 
just putting oflf to the help of the people in the Rue Viguerie, 
when the Marquis d'Hautpont stepped into the boat also. 
The men were unwilling to allow him to risk his life ; but he 
insisted upon it, saying, " The life of a gentleman is not of 
higher value than that of a soldier ! " A few minutes after- 
wards the boat was making its way back with difficulty, laden 
with fifteen of those whose houses had been flooded, when, 
as it was pushed backwards by the tide, it was struck by a 
large ferry-boat containing about forty people, and was up- 
set just under the walls of the H6tel Dieu. All the fifteen 
passengers who had just been saved from the flood perished 
without exception, and M. d'Hautpont with them j the sailors 
and the gendarme only were saved. The marquis' body was 
found some days afterwards, and he was buried with all 
possible honour. While these terrible floods continued, the 
whole of one street at Moissac was abandoned, with the ex- 
ception of one room, whose occupant, being dangerously ill, 
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remained there, and with her a young Sister of Mercy, of 
the Order of Nursing Sisters of Notre Dame Auxiliatrice. 
Though from one o'clock in the morning the water had been 
up to her knees she never quitted her post, but continued 
doing all she could for the poor suflFerer who had been 
entrusted to her care. When the day dawned she Went to 
the window and shouted for help ; but for a long time no 
one heard her cries, and it was nine o'clock before any one 
saw her. A boat approached the house, but there was only 
room for one in it, and they urged the Sister of Mercy to 
take the vacant place, and leave the poor widow, who was 
then in a dying state, but this she steadily refused to do ; 
and though other boats came with the same oflFer, she kept 
steadily to her purpose of either being saved with, or meet- 
ing death at the same time as, the sick woman. Most of the 
surrounding houses had fallen before a boat arrived which 
could take both the invalid and her brave nurse, and by 
means of a ladder the former was lowered into it, followed 
by the sister^ and they were both safely landed. 

On one of the last days of April two workmen were en- 
gaged in fixing a lightning conductor on the top of a tower 
at Ville-sur-Ourtne. One of them had been obliged to 
mount on the other's shoulders to do some soldering, and as 
the wind was very boisterous he let fall some molten lead on 
iihe hand and shoulder of his companion, who allowed him- 
self to be fearfully burnt without stirring, as the least move- 
ment on his part would have precipitated his companion a 
depth of seventy feet. The hero of this brave deed was a 
slater of Anthisne, named Karis, and his stoicism was quite 
on a par with that of Mutius Scaevola, who laid his hand on 
a brazier filled with red-hot coal before Porsenna. This was 
of course only an empty show of his powers of endurance. 
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though it showed Porsenna what kind of men the Romans 
were, and how much more desirable as friends than enemies. 
ScsQVola was always ready and anxious to display his 
heroism, while Karis' devotion and courage were put to the 
test quite unexpectedly, and they did not fail in the hour of 
trial. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

POLITENESS AND GOOD MANNERS. 

"If politeness does not always spring from kindness, gratitude and 
e([uity, at all events it appears to do so, and makes a man seem outwardly 
what he should be at heart." — La Bruyhre. 

" We can only despise those who, on the plea of not losing their dignity, 
forget to practise politeness and good manners with their inferiors in 
rank." — Emperor Adrian. 

** I cannot understand how any one can fail in civility and cleanliness, 
for it only requires a little water to be clean, and to take off one's hat to 
be civil." — Henry IV, 

" The study of tact is a most useful one. It is as much an assistance 
as grace and beauty on one's first entrance into society, **^-Mbntai^ne. 

Society has laws which only those who wish to be singular, 
or who are very ignorant, ever attempt to set aside ; and 
these inattentions to its habits, and pretended attempts at 
independence of its trammels, are signs of a bad disposition ; 
for it is well known that the forms of politeness and pro- 
prieties in our relations to other men, conduce greatly to 
the harmony of our intercourse with them. It is important 
that we learn the usages of society, so that our conduct in 
it may be as dignified as possible ; but, at the same time, 
though it is a mistake to wish to ignore or despise them, we 
should not lay too great a stress upon them, so as to make, 
those appear ridiculous who have not had the same opportu- 
nities as ourselves of learning them. Some anecdotes will 
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best exemplify what we mean. In the memoirs of Made- 
moiselle Montpensier we learn that she passed great part 
of her life in arguing upon questions of etiquette, and it 
required some years to settle the great question which of 
the princesses at the court might have backs to their 
chairs. 

When Cardinal Richelieu was in treaty with the English 
ambassador, regarding the marriage of Henrietta Maria 
with King Charles I., the whole affair was almost broken 
off on some question of precedence, which the ambassador 
insisted upon with the cardinal. To solve the difficulty the 
cardinal took to his bed, and remained there. 

King Philip III. of Spain, being ill, was sitting in an arm- 
chair before a fire which had been heaped up with wood, and 
the heat became so great that he desired some of his lords 
in waiting to take some of the wood away from the hearth ; 
unluckily the grandee who was the only person allowed to 
touch the fire was not present, and had to be sent for. Of 
course they might have drawn the king's armchair farther 
from the fire y but here another difficulty arose, as the only 
person who might move the king's armchair was absent; 
and besides it was forbidden to all others to touch the king's 
person under the heaviest penalties. So through the folly 
of this etiquette the poor king was so scorched, in the pre- 
sence of his courtiers, that he died the next day. 

They say that the Duke d'Olivarez, the Spanish minister, 
was very particular in the most trifling matters of etiquette, 
and was extremely vexed by receiving a letter from a French 
minister signed, ^^ Yours v6ry affectionately." He tore up 
the letter, and complained loudly of this rudeness. The 
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imagined insult rankled in his mind, and soon after war was 
declared between Spain and France, and many thousands of 
men were sacrificed to make up for a few unlucky syllables. 

Louis XrV. was well known to be most jealous of all who 
were brought into contact with him, keeping up the strictest 
forms of etiquette, and he who made the remark so often 
quoted, — ^^ Gentlemen, I had nearly waited ^^ — was at the same 
time most careful in practising all possible forms of polite- 
ness himself. He never spoke to a woman in whatever rank 
of life she might be without taking off his hat, and he 
always held it in his hand as long as she remained in his 
presence, though this was often very embarrassing to those 
to whom he wished to be polite. 

Catinat, who had a great dislike to all display, was one 
day walking in his grounds very simply dressed, when he 
met a young Parisian trespassing on his land in the most un- 
concerned manner, and who, not knowing M. Oatinat, came up 
to him, and without lifting his hat, said in the most insolent 
manner, ^^ I do not know who owns this land, but if you 
happen to know the landlord, you can tell him that I am 
trespassing upon it/' Some workmen near, who heard what 
he said, shouted with laughter. The young man then turned 
to them, and asked the reason of their merriment. " I beg 
your pardon,*' said one of them, '^ but it was your rudeness 
to M. de Oatinat/' He was much frightened when he found 
what he had done, and ran after the marshal, and humbly 
begged his pardon, giving as his excuse that he had not 
known to whom he was speaking. ^^Well," replieji the 
marshal, ^^ I should not have thought it necessary to know 
any one before you take ofi* your hat when you address 
him.". 
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Even in war, and the heat of action, one sometimes finds 
politeness is not forgotten, and the following anecdote, 
which refers to one of the most glorious facts of history, is 
an instance of it. At the battle of Fontenoy the English 
troops, under the Duke of Cumberland, having broken the 
French lines, the household troops, which formed the re- 
serve, were ordered to attack them. When the two columns 
met face to face, M. Auteroche, a major in tho French Guard, 
left the ranks. " It is your turn to fire first,'^ he said to the 
English. ^^ We will not do so,'^ was their answer. "Then 
with your leave,^* he said, and as soon as he was in his place 
again the firing began, and then the charge took place which 
ended in the total defeat of the English. 

Voltaire, being offended by finding that a young man 
spoke of him by his name only, without " Monsieur '' before 
it, and hearing him extolling the talents of ^^ La Olairon,'' 
said, '^ Sir, when I was youn^, business sometimes took me . 
to the bureaux of the Cardinal Fleury, the prime minister, 
and I had the honour of being received by his eminence 
himself. In the office the clerks spoke of the then famous 
actress as La Lecouvreur ; but in the cardinals own room 
she was always styled Mademoiselle Lecouvreur.'' 

The thoughts and meditations written by Nicole were so 
much liked at the time they first appeared, that Made- 
moiselle de S6vign6 said in the naive way which seemed to 
belong to her, that she should like ^^to make thepi into 
broth and drink them.'' The celebrated autfior was no man 
of the world, having always lived wrapped up in his books. 
A lady who admired his writings was very anxious to make 
his acquaintance, and begged an abb6, who was her friend, 
and Nicole's also, to invite him to dinner at her house. 
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Nicole came, and delighted the lady with his deep and holy 
conversation ; and on leaving he thought it was incumbent 
upon him to make a speech, thanking her for having enter- 
tained him so hospitably. He said, ^^Ah, madame, pray 
accept my most sincere thanks for all your kindness to me ; 
you are most amiable, and your beauty most admirable ; 
above all, your pretty little eyesJ' The abbe who had 
brought Nicole with him, and who was much more accus- 
tomed to the habits of society, took him to task on his way 
downstairs for making such a silly speech. ^'Don^t you know 
that no lady likes to have little eyes ? If you want to please 
them you should tell them that their eyes are very large^ as 
well as very beautiful.^^ ^^Is that really the case?^^ said 
Nicole. ^^ Undoubtedly,^' answered the abb6. ^^ Oh, I am 
vexed that I was so stupid ; but stay, I will soon put it all 
right j^^ and before the abbe could stop him Nicole ran up- 
stairs again to the lady^s room, and said to her, " Madam, 
pray forgive the foolish mistake of which I have unintentio- 
nally been guilty towards you. My good friend has just 
pointed it out to me, and I see I was wrong, for you have 
beautiful large eyes, nose, mouth, and feet too.^^ 

The well-known anecdote of the Ahh6 Cosson and the Abbe 
Delille is of the same class as the last one. Like Nicole, the 
Abbe Cosson, Professor of Literature at Mazarin College, a 
distinguished teacher and deeply versed in Latin and Greek, 
and a man of great learning, could not imagine that with 
his familiarity with the works of Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, 
and Terence he could be capable of even a small blunder in 
anything. He had been dining at Yersailles one day at 
the house of the Abbe Kadouvilliers, in company with 
members of the court, marshals of Prance, &c., and he was 
congratulating himself on the knowledge of the ways of the 
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world he had displayed. The Abbe Delille, who was pre- 
sent^ said he would take a bet that he had made quite 100 
mistakes. '^ What do you mean ? " said Cosson ; " I have 
behaved just like every one else.'^ '' What presumption ! 
I am quite sure that you were singular in everything ; take 
dinner for instance/^ said Delille, " what did you do with 
your table-napkin ? ^' 

'^ I spread it out and fastened one corner to my button- 
hole.^' 

^^No one shows their table-napkin^ they only spread it 
on their knees. How did you eat your soup ?'' 

^' Like every one else, with a spoon in one hand and a 
fork in the other." 

'^ Tour fork ! why no one uses a fork for soup ; but what 
was brought you after the soup ? '' 

'^ Some new-laid eggs, and I ate one." 

" What became of the shell ? " 

^^ I left that for the servant." 

" Without breaking it ?" 

'' Yes." 

'^ Well, you should always break the shell of your egg 
after eating it. What next after the egg ? " 

" I asked for some boiled beef.'' 

^^ Boiled beef ! no one asks for that. They ask for some 
beef; but what followed?" 

"I asked them to give me a piece of a very fine fowl." 

'* Asked for fowl ? you should have said some chicken or 
some capon. Only uneducated people talk of fowl. But 
you have not told me how you asked for anything to 
drink?" 

^^Well, I only did as every one does, and asked for 
Bordeaux or Burgundy." 

" You should have said some Burgundy wine, or some 
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Bordeaux; but I forgot to inquire how you cut your 
bread ? '' 

" I cut it very neatly with my knife/' 

"Ah! you should have broken your bread, not cut it. 
Of course you took some coflfee after dinner V^ 

" It was so hot that I poured a little into my saucer at 
a time, and drank it in that way instead of out of the cup.-' 

" Well, then, you did what no polite person would have 
done, as you should have drunk your coffee out of the cup, 
not out of the saucer. So you see, my friend, that you did 
not say a word or do a single thing which was not contrary 
to good manners.'' The poor professor was quite con- 
founded, and understood at last that there is something 
wanted in the world besides a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin. 

A general under the empire, who had begun life as a 
private, had not entirely lost some of the habits of his 
early days when mixing in good society. He was one day 
dining with a lady attached to the court, and as a livery 
servant was just about to pour out a glass of wine for 
him, the general took up his glass, and having breathed 
upon it he rubbed it vigorously with his table-napkin. 
The lady of the house thinking that there had been some 
awkwardness on the servant's part, made a sign to the man 
who was behind her own chair. Another glasa was given 
to the general, but he wiped that also. A third, which 
met with like treatment; and when a fourth was placed 
before him he became impatient, and whispered to the lady 
next to him, the wife of one of the ministers, '^ Are they 
making game cf me ? have they invited me here to wipe the 
glasses ?" The lady whom he addressed had some trouble 
to make him understand that though in a canteen one 
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might wipe one's glass in case of its not being clean, such 
things were quite inadmissible in good society. 

When the Duke of Burgundy, who had been a pupil of 
Penelon, was commanding the army in Flanders, an officer 
who understood his duties better than good manners was 
invited to dine with the duke, and seated himself at the 
table before the duke had given the signal. His mistake 
being pointed out to him he apologized at once, and the 
duke said to him, ^^ Sir, suppose we make a compromise, I 
will teach you the usages of good society, and you shall 
instruct me in the art of war.^' 

St. Simon tells us that a man who pretended to be the 
father of the Marquis de Ruffac, and by using his name 
succeeded in introducing himself into high society, was 
proved not to hold the rank to which he pretended by the 
circumstance that one day when he was dining out and 
some olives were on table, ho ate them with his fork, prick- 
ing them with it, which was a practice quite unknown in 
good society at that time, though at the present d^y it 
would not be thought of much consequence. 

If we are not convinced that politeness is sometimes of 
great service to those. who practise it, possibly the following 
anecdote, related of Montaigne himself, may serve to con- 
vince us of the truth of it. Montaigne, who lived at the 
time when religious persecutions were at their height, had 
retired to his castle at Perigord, and one day a man came 
to the castle moat pretending that the religionists were 
pursuing him. He was taken into the castle, and told 
Montaigne that, as he was travelling with several friends 
a number of armed men had attacked them, pillaging the' 

H 2 
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baggage, killing those who offered any resistance, and 
scattering those who remained. The truth of his assertions 
was not questioned for a moment, but in* reality he was 
the head of a band of robbers who had employed this pre- 
text to get into the castle. A few minutes after his arrival 
Montaigne was told that two or three other horsemen had 
come, and the one who had been admitted first said he 
recognized them as his companions : on this plea they were 
allowed to come in also, and were followed by several 
others, so that the courtyard was soon filled with men and 
horses, and Montaigne discovered too late the mistake he 
had made, but neither by look nor word allowed them to 
see that they were found out. He hastened to give them 
all they pretended to require, had refreshments distributed 
among them, and was so courteous and cordial in his 
behaviour to them that their leader was quite disarmed, 
and could not bring himself to give the signal that had 
been agreed upon to pillage the house, and left with all his 
followers, telling his host that his kind and polite behaviour 
was the sole reason that they had abandoned their design 
of robbing the castle. 

It is one of the secrets of eloquence to know how to 
present an unpalatable truth to those who could not 
swallow it if it were presented to them in a crude form ; 
and politeness is often of the greatest use in suggesting 
how this may be done. In times long gone by a fable or 
apologue was often wonderfully effective in putting un- 
pleasant truths before those who had the good sense to profit 
by them. For instance that of the ^^ members and the 
stomach,^' by means of which Menenius Agrippa persuaded 
the Roman people to return to their city and be reconciled to 
the senate, when they had retired to Mount Aventinus. In 
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the same way the unfinished apologue of " Ceres travelling 
in company with the eel and the swallow " served De- 
mosthenes as an introduction with which to rouse the atten- 
tion of the Athenians, and make them listen to one of his 
patriotic harangues against Philip of Macedon. Both these 
celebrated apologues have been rendered into verse by 
La Fontaine, and are to be found in Books ii. and vii. of 
his collection. In the time of our great fable writer (was 
it due to his influence ?) a use was made of an apologue, 
which though of less importance than the two we have 
cited showed great spirit and cleverness in M. Patrie, who 
employed it. The circumstances were as follows. After 
the death of M. Conrart, one of the great men of the court, 
but one who had no other claim to greatness but his high 
birth, requested that he might fill the vacancy in the French 
Academy which M. Conrart^s death had caused. Several 
members were inclined to admit him, and M. Paton, the 
director, opened the meeting with these words : ^* Gentle- 
men, a certain Greek had a very fine lyre of which he had 
broken one of the strings, and instead of replacing it with * 
catgut he put in a silver string, but with this ornament the 
lyre lost all its harmony .^^ This little fable cut short the 
debate, for the Academicians drew their own moral from it, 
and having thanked the too brilliant candidate, the vacancy 
was given M. Huet, the modest author of several works, 
both on sacred and secular subjects, which were highly 
thought of in their time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EIGHT USE OF RICHES. 

" Be rich for the benefit of others, and you will seem to double your 
riches." — Charron, 

" Liberality multiplies the advantages of riches." — Yauvenarffues, 

" The happiness of a rich man ought not to consist in the good things 
that he has, but in the use he can make of them." — Fldchier, 

" When one is not rich enough to devote much money to good works, 
one must take pains to discover how to do the most good with a small 
sum.*' — FranJclin, 

The magnificent gardens which belonged to Cimon^ the 
Athenian general, were open to all comers. He gave cloth- 
ing to some, paid the debts of others, provided a shelter for 
old people, and gave dowers to several young girls ; and 
often said that he would rather be a poor man than spend all 
his fortune upon himself. 

Whatever spoils Philopemon acquired from his enemies 
he devoted to furnishing arms and horses to those who 
wanted them, and to ransoming prisoners of war. 

Pliny the younger spent large sums of money for the use 
of his friends ; he paid off the debts of one, and excused 
another who owed him money from paying him, and gave 
valuable presents to young married people, who, not being 
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rich, seemed to merit his help ; to one he sold some land 
much below its value, to another fitted him out as a horse- 
soldier ; and to poor foreigners living in Rome he gave money 
enough to return to their own country if they wished to do 
so. He presented a splendid library to Rome, with an 
endowment for its maintenance. He paid professors to 
teach children, and founded an asylum for orphans and de- 
stitute children; and it should not be forgotten that this 
generous man accomplished all this with only a compara- 
tively small income ; but he used to say that his love of 
living inexpensively and quietly rendered his income suflS- 
cient for all that he needed and to help others also. 

• 

Louis XII.^s celebrated minister, George d^Amboise, Car- 
dinal and Archbishop of Rouen, had, in virtue of this latter 
office, the use for life of the Gaillon estate. It was his 
favourite residence, and here he could throw aside the 
cares of his office, and it was his great pleasure to ornament 
the house and grounds, and to increase the size of its build- 
ings. Quite near the estate lived a gentleman, whose aflfairs 
were so embarrassed that the only means to free himself 
from his difficulties seemed to be to offer to sell his land to 
the archbishop, to whom, from its situation, it should belong. 
He employed one of the archbishop's own servants to convey 
the offer of it to him, who willingly undertook the commis- 
sion, and represented to his master that he might be able to 
make a good bargain, as the gentleman was so anxious to 
dispose of it. The prelate was much pleased at the prospect 
of this acquisition, and it only remained to invite the pre- 
sent owner to dinner, that they might make all arrange- 
ments j and a few days afterwards he was seated at the tabie 
of his rich neighbour. When dinner was over and they 
were left aJone, that they might arrange matters without 
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intermption^ the cardinal began expressing his astonishment, 
in most affectionate terms, at his neighbour's readiness to 
part with land to which he must be so much attached. 
Would it not bo better to leave it to his children, as he had 
inherited it from his forefathers ? " 

" If I do feel any regrets/' answered the gentleman, ^^ it 
will be all compensated for by three sources of profit, which 
I shall gain by the sale ; first, I shall have won your good 
will; secondly, with part of the money I can give my 
daughter a marriage portion ; and thirdly, I shall invest the 
rest in a way which will bring me in nearly as much as the 
whole of my property does now. So now you see my rea- 
sons for wishing to sell my estate, and asking you to buy it, 
as well as its being more suitable that it should be your 
property rather than any one else's, and I shall receive with 
gratitude whatever sum you like to give me/' 

'^ I understand all that," answered the prelate ; ^^ but at 
tiie same time if you could borrow enough to give your 
daughter her dowry, would not you like to retain your 
patrimony ? " 

" Perhaps I might ; but there is one insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the way; that is, to pay back the money I borrowed, 
by a given day and in a short time." 

^^ But if you had some time given you to repay the money, 
would not you consent to it on those terms ? " 

" Ah ! but, my lord, I must not trust myself to think of 
it, for where should L find any one willing to lend it so ? " 

" Even here, my good friend and neighbour ; I will make 
this arrangement with you myself, if you will consent to it." 

And so it was settled at once that the cardinal should lend 
his friend the money that was required, not only to give his 
daughter her dower, but also to provide her with all that was 
wanted for her wedding, and for so long a time that it 
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could easily be repaid. When the interview was over, the 
sei'vant who had been arranging for the sale of the land, 
inquired of his master if it had been satisfactory ? ^^ Yes/' 
was the answer, '^ and I think I have gained more than you 
expected, for in place of the estate, of which you spoke to 
me, I have gained a friend, and I care more for a good 
neighbour than all the land in the world/' It is the 
tomb of this same Cardinal d'Amboise, which is to be seen 
in the cathedral at Rouen, a chef-d'ceuvre of Renaissance 
sculpture. 

The following anecdote appeared for the first time in the 
Calendar of Anecdotes of 1755, and it shows the character 
of one of the French authors — who was much celebrated for 
the depth of his thought and grandeur of his style, — in the 
most favourable light. A young man named Robert was 
waiting on the shore at Marseilles for some one to hire his 
boat. A stranger stepped into it, but almost immediately 
afterwards was preparing to leave it again, remarking to 
Robert, ^^ that as the owner was not there, he would take 
another.'' 

'^ But I am the owner of this boat, and we can quite well 
get out of the harbour." 

^^ No," answered the stranger, " there will not be more 
than an hour's daylight. I only wish to go two or three 
times round the harbour, to enjoy the beauty and fresh- 
ness of the evening. You do not either look or speak like 
a sailor." 

'^I am not one usually, and it is only to earn a little 
money on Sundays and fete-days that I do this." 

" What, are you fond of money at your age ? I must say 
that lessens the interest I was beginning to take in you." 
Oh, sir, if you only knew the reasons that have made 
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y^ me wisli so much to earn some money, you would not add to 
my trouble by attributing low motives to me/^ 

'^ I may have wronged you, but you have not explained 
yourself yet. Let us have our row, and tell me your history 
while we are on the water /^ 

The stranger sat down, and continued, ^^ Well, tell me your 
troubles ; I feel interested in hearing of them/^ 

" I have but one sorrow, and that is, that my father is in 
chains, with no hope of being set free. He was a broker, 
living in this city, and with his savings and my mother's he 
has been able to take a share in a vessel bound for Smyrna ; 
and as he wished to superintend the sale of his own goods, 
and buy more, he went in the vessel \ but unfortunately the 
ship was seized by a privateer, taken to Tetuan, and my father 
and all the crew sold as slaves. Two thousand crowns are 
required for his ransom ; but we have not nearly that sum yet; 
though my mother and sisters work night and day, and I do 
the same at my trade as a jeweller, and as you see, I try to 
earn a small sum on Sundays and fSte-days too. We have 
retrenched in every direction, and one small room is our 
only lodging. I should like to have gone and taken my 
father's place; but somehow my mother found out my 
scheme, and forbade my going, and told all the captains of 
vessels bound for the Levant to refuse me a passage.'' 

^^ Do you ever hear of your father, and what kind of 
treatment he meets with at Tetuan ? Who is his master ? " 

" His master is the steward of the royal gardens, and he is 
well treated, and not over- worked ; but we are not with him 
to comfort him, and care for him, and he is eo far away fi'om 
my mother and his children, to whom he is fondly attached." 

'^ By what name is he known at Tetuan ? " 

^^ He is called Robert, the same as at Marseilles ; he has 
not changed it." 
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'^ Eobert — at the royal gardens ? " 

'' Yes, sir/^ 

'^ I think you will see happier days yet, and I most sin- 
cerely wish that you may ; but I must enjoy this fresh air in 
silence now/' 

When it grew dark Robert had orders to land, and when 
they were on shore the stranger put a purse into his hand, 
and, without giving him time to thank him, hurried off. 
The purse contained six gold Louis, as well as ten crowns in 
silver. 

Six weeks after this, when the poor family were still 
working to the utmost of their power to raise the sum for 
the ransom, what was their surprise to see their lost one 
return, well dressed and in good health. Their joy and 
astonishment knew no bounds. He thanked them over and 
over again for the money they had sent for his ransom, and 
for the clothes they had sent him in the ship, in which he 
found his passage home already paid, and could not express 
his gratitude for so much zeal and love. This was a fresh 
surprise to them, and they could only look at one another ; 
at last the mother broke the silence ; she thought her son 
must have done it all, and she told her husband how much he 
had wished to take his place, but that she had prevented it. 
6000 francs were still wanting to complete his ransom, and 
they had little more than the half of it ; though that was 
earned by this good son. All at once the father became 
still and thoughtful, and in a few moments he said, turning 
to his son, "What have you done? How can I owe my 
liberty, to you without having reason to regret it ? for it 
cannot have been done unknown to your mother, without 
there being something not right about it. At your age, 
and in my unfortunate circumstances, money is not so easily 
found. I tremble to think what your love f pr me may have 
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caused you to do^ .... relieve me from my suspense, for I 
would rather die, than live by dishonest means." ^^You 
may make yourself quite happy, my dear father, on this 
point. You do not owe your liberty to me, though I fancy 
I know who has been your benefactor. Do you remember 
the stranger who gave me the purse full of money, mother? 
He asked me a number of questions, .... but now I shall 
spare no exertion to find him, and let him enjoy the sight of 
the happiness which his bounty has procured." Then he 
told his father the story of the stranger, and quieted all his 
doubts as to his son's conduct. On the father's return he set 
to work diligently, and with the help of friends he suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes, and at the end of two years was 
comfortably off; and his happiness would have been un- 
mixed if he could have found out his generous benefactor, 
who, though his son sought for him most diligently, was 
still unknown. At last, one Sunday morning, he met him 
walking alone on the quay, and exclaiming, ^^ Ah ! my kind 
benefactor," the young man fell senseless at the stranger's 
feet. He begged him to rise, and inquired what this meant. 
" What, sir, have you forgotten the young boatman and his 
family, to whom you gave new life by restoring their father 
to them ? " " You must bo mistaken, young man, for I do 
not think you can know me, as I have only been a few days 
at Marseilles, and am a stranger here." ^^ That may be ; 
but do you not remember being here more than two years 
since, and walking on the quay, and the interest you took 
in my trouble, and the questions you asked, which might 
help you to be our benefactor ? It is you who set my father 
free, and can you forget that you have saved a whole family, 
who wish for nothing more than to see you ? Pray do not 
refuse their request, but come to see the happiness you have 
caused." '^ I have told you before that you are making a 
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mistake/' ^'No, sir, indeed I am not/' answered Robert, 
and taking the stranger's arm, tried to drag him along with 
him. A good many people had assembled round them by 
this time, and the stranger said very gravely, ^^ This scene is 
very unpleasant to me. Some likeness in me has been the 
cause of your mistake. You had better go back quietly to 
your family.'' ^^Tou are cruel," answered the other, "to 
resist the small favour which we ask of you. Are all my 
supplications in vain, will you not come with me ? " " And 
you," he added, turning to the bystanders, " will you not 
join with me in imploring him to return with me to my home, 
and see therq the result of the kindness he has shown us?" 
At these words the stranger seemed to hesitate a moment, 
and then regaining his former determination he broke 
through the crowd and disappeared in a moment. The 
stranger and his good deed would both have remained 
unknown if it had not been that his man of business looking 
over his papers after his death, found among them a note 
of 6500Z. having been sent to M. Main at Cadiz and asked 
for an account of this, simply from curiosity, for the note was 
cancelled and crumpled up as though destined for the fire. 
The famous banker answered that it had been used to free 
a slave at Tetuan, named Robert from Marseilles, agree- 
ably to the order of Charles, Baron Montesquieu, president 
of the parliament at Bordeaux. Montesquieu was fond of 
travelling, and often visited his sister Madame H^ricourt at 
Marseilles. Besides Montesquieu has said in the sketch he 
drew of himself, " I can never see any one in tears without 
being touched by it." 

Baron Monthyon, whose name is so well known as giving 
encouragement and reward to every virtuous act that came 
within his knowledge, was born in 1733, and was heir to a 
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considerable fortune. A good education, while it enlarged 
his mind, taught him to direct his extreme sensitiveness into 
a channel where it might be of much service to him in after 
life. When he was twenty-two years of age he became a 
lawyer at Ch&telet, and his good business habitp, his great 
uprightness and disinterestedness, soon made themselves 
felt, and gained for him the soubriquet of the grenadier of the 
long robe. When in 1 768 he was appointed governor of the 
province of Auvergne, he found full scope for the exercise of 
his scheme of benevolence, while carrying out the duties of 
his oiBSce. From the time he came of age he had been in the 
habit of drawing on his property to the amount of 20,000/. 
While he lived in Paris he could only give away part of this 
sum ; but when he was installed in his new office, he found 
he could lawfully devote a larger sum to the wants of others. 
He was appointed during a famine, and he not only did all 
in his power officially to help the sufferers, but .even anti- 
cipating his own income, he devised various public works 
which, while they gave food to those who wanted it, added 
to the health and beauty of different places under his charge. 
When he had to resign his office, in consequence of his proud 
resistance to the iniquitous orders of one of the ministers, 
Monthyon, who had now inherited the whole of his fortune, 
went to live in Paris, and devoted himself to literary work, 
and took steps to found prizes to be awarded by the 
different academies. From the year 1780 he had given 
a sum of money to the academy, that it might be able 
to recompense any discoverer of useful manufactures; 
to this, in 1782, he added a further sum for a prize 
to be given for a treatise on the ^^ mode of rendering 
mechanics' work less unhealthy and dangerous to the 
workers. '^ In 1 783 he gave money for a prize to be given 
by the academy for the book ^^ from which should result the 
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greatest good to society generally/' and in 1781 ho founded 
a prize "for some virtuous action performed by a poor 
Frenchman /' and also found the money for a medical prize. 
While he was thus expending such large sums ho gave an 
annuity to a poor literary man, who never know who was his 
benefactor ; and sent constant supplies of money to the poor 
of Poitou and Berri, where famine and pestilence were 
causing great suffering. When the Eevolution took place, 
Monthyon, foreseeing the troubles that were coming, left 
France, taking his fortune, of which he made such good use, 
with him, and became the greatest benefactor to his com- 
panions in exile. He only returned in 1814, and one of his 
first cares was to refound the prizes at the academy, which 
had been done away with during the troubles, and from that 
time to his death the money was regularly remitted to them. 
What seems to distinguish Monthyon above many other 
public benefactors is that he did so much good during his 
life, instead of using his income for his own personal enjoy- 
ment, and then after his death bequeathing large sums to 
charitable objects. For there is a vast difference between the 
man who defers all his good deeds till after death, when he 
cannot feel the effect of any sacrifice, and he who, possessed 
of a noble fortune, is willing to devote the greater portion to 
the good of others during his life. It need scarcely be added 
that when the time came for Monthyon to make his will, he 
crowned all his former good works by some benevolent 
legacies, and began the will by asking pardon for not having 
done all the good which he might and therefpre ought to have 
done. There was no large sum left to dispose of, his kind- 
ness during his life having swallowed up the greater part of 
his fortune. *^May his example teach those who are 
blessed with the good things of this world to use them as 
well as he did I " says his biographer, '^ and may the imita- 
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tion of his noble conduct be the tribute rendered to his 
memory ! " 

Ledaine gives us the following fragment : 5^M. S lost 

one of his friends, who died in debt and left two little 
children. The friend who survived put down his carriage, 
lessened his establishment, and went into poor lodgings in 
one of the faubourgs. He was accused of avarice, and in 
short was exposed to all sorts of calumnies. At last, when 
three years had passed, he reappeared among his old friends, 
having amassed the sum of 20,000Z., saved from his own 
personal expenditure, and invested it for the benefit of the 
little orphans.'^ 

In the beginning of the year 1756 a rich young English- 
man, named John Howard, embarked on board a merchant- 
man bound for Portugal, whose capital had just been thrown 
into ruins by a violent earthquake. It may seem scarcely 
credible, and no document remains to make it certain, that 
this voyage was not undertaken simply from the wish to see 
the ruined city ; but as Howard had a considerable fortune, 
and had already exercised much benevolence in his own 
country, he went to see of what use he could be to the 
Portuguese. However this may have been, England and 
France were then at war, and his vessel was attacked by a 
French privateer and taken, and all on board most cruelly 
treated. Learning from personal experience what prisoners 
have to bear, Howard says he seemed '^ to see what was his 
vocation, and resolved to devote himself to it ; '^ and he be- 
came ^^the friend and comforter of prisoners,^^ a name which 
has belonged to him ever since. From the time that he re- 
gained his liberty his noble work began, and was only put 
an end to by his death. He devoted his energies first to the 
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improvement of prisons, and the treatment of prisoners in 
his own country. He spared no trouble to carry out his 
plans, and two bills were passed by parliament to reform the 
terrible prison system then in vogue, and these two bills 
were the groundwork of the reforms carried out not only in 
English prisons, but all over the world by the philanthropy 
of Howard. When he was just about to publish an im- 
portant work on "the State of English Prisons,'^ ho thought 
that his book would be much more useful if he could com- 
pare these prisons with those of other nations, and this was 
the reason of his travelling about as he did to make most 
careful inquiries, and see for himself how they were con- 
ducted. In fifteen years Howard, besides his journeys in 
England, visited Holland five times, Germany four times, 
France three times, Italy twice, Spain and Portugal once ; 
made his way into Turkey, and travelled over Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. As many devote some part of every 
year seeking for beautiful scenery, so this good man spent 
the greater part of his life going from prison to prison, and 
inspecting the hospitals attached to them; everywhere 
sympathizing with sorrow, and bringing comfort and help, 
and trying to teach feelings of humanity to those in authority 
and a better regulation of discipline. When he went to 
Austria, it is said, the Emperor Joseph II. wished to see and 
entertain him ; but Howard, who was extremely dignified, 
would not consent to go there unless he were excused from 
bending on one knee before the emperor, according to the 
rules of etiquette. The emperor at once excused him, and 
at the same time issued an edict doing away with the 
formality to which the philanthropist could not submit. 
Joseph II. had an interview with him lasting many hours, 
and he told him that he found the hospitals of Vienna in a 
very bad state, and spoke strongly of the severity of some of 
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the prison rules. ^^Bufc in England do not you hang 
criminals by dozens?^* ^^ Sire, I had rather be hung in 
England than live in your dungeons,^^ was the straightfor- 
ward answer ; and when he had left, the emperor remarked 
to an Englishman, who had been present during the inter- 
view, " That little man is certainly not a flatterer.^' When 
Howard was in France he obtained leave to visit the Bastille, 
and on quitting it he remarked that he had never seen any- 
thing so utterly horrible. This remark caused him some 
persecution by the French authorities, and his joy was very 
great when nine years afterwards, and only a few days before 
his death, he heard that the Bastille had been thrown down. 
He wrote several very important works on the subject which 
was always uppermost in his thoughts, a^d at his own ex- 
pense had them circulated far and wide, and their influence 
caused a revolution in the prison system of the universe, 
Howard lived with the greatest frugality, that he might de- 
vote all his means to lessening the miseries of which he was 
the compassionate spectator ; and denied himself both meat 
and wine, and lived only on bread and potatoes, butter and 
tea, and at the same time never failed in energy, and once 
for example he posted for twenty days and nights with no 
rest, so that he might be in England at the time appointed. 
He was as modest as he was devoted and benevolent, and one 
day, when he heard that his country wished to erect a statue 
to him, and that some subscriptions had already come in, 
Howard published a letter to the subscribers in which he 
repudiated with a kind of indignant sadness the honour 
which had been -designed for him, adding, ^^ Have I not one 
real friend in England ? " Howard^s death was worthy of 
his life. At the end of his last work he had announced his 
intention of visiting Turkey and Russia again, and then con- 
tinuing his travels into the East. ^' I have just arrived at 
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Moscow/' he wrote in September, 1786, ''and find the 
hospitals in a sad state. More than 70,000 soldiers and 
civilians have died there during the past year. I hope to 
carry the torch of philosophy into these benighted regions. 
My medical friends give me small hope of escaping the 
plague which is raging in Turkey, but I do not look for- 
ward, and I am ready to brave all dangers in carrying out 
my mission.^' On leaving Russia he went near the shores 
of the Black Sea, and at Cherson he found hospital fever 
raging, brought there by some Russian officers. Howard 
took the dangerous malady when attending a young lady 
who had chanced to be his travelling companion a few days 
previously, and sank under it on the 20th January, 1790. 
The likeness of Howard has been chosen by the Committee 
of the Paris prisons to be engraved on the medals distributed 
to the members of the charitable association; and in Prussia 
a Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment is named 
the Howard Society; and in England a statue has been 
erected to his memory in St. Paul's Cathedral. The celebrated 
English orator Burke has said of Howard, in the eulogy which 
he pronounced upon him a few days after his death, " He has 
visited the whole of Europe, not to inspect the pomp of its 
palaces, or the magnificence of its temples ; not to see the 
remains of ancient greatness, not to collect coins or manu- 
scripts, but to plunge into the deepest dungeons, to go into 
infected hospitals, to inspect the homes of sorrow and sadness, 
to gauge the depths of misery, abasement, and scorn, to re- 
member those whom all others had forgotten, to care for the 
neglected ones, to visit the deserted, and to collect and com- 
pare the sorrows of mankind in all countries.'' 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

BENEVOLENCE, CHARITY, AND PHILANTHEOPY. 

"The benevolent man does good to himself." — Salomon. 

" What is doing good ? It is imitating God." — Puhlius Syrus. 

"Every one ought to try to oblige his neighbour, and if a service 
should remain unrequited, at all events no harm will happen from it."— 
Ariosto. 

" A benefactor of a delicate mind will always remember that there is in 
the benefit a material part which should be concealed from him who is to 
profit by it, and this should be lost in the sentiment which has inspired 
the good deed." — Chamfort. 

The recluse Bessarion always carried about with him his 
little copy of the four Gospels. One day he came upon a 
dead body, and taking off his cloak he covered it. Some 
time afterwards he met a poor man almost destitute of 
clothing, and taking off his tunic he gave it to him. A rich 
man, seeing him thus . despoiled, asked him how it was he 
was in such a state. ^^This is the cause of it/^ he an- 
swered, pointing to his book. At last he sold the book to 
be able to give something to the poor.^ Every one was 
surprised. '^ What else can I do ? it is always saying to me, 
^ Sell all thou hast, and give to the poor.^ I have sold that 
like everything else when it was the only thing I had left. 
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^ It should be noticed that at this time printing was not discovered, 
and a manuscript copy of the Gospels was of great value. 
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In the year of our Lord 383 the com crop had failed all 
over Italy, and Rome was suflTermg from a terrible famine. 
In this extremity all strangers were ordered to leave Rome, 
and these unfortunate people wandering about without any 
means of succour in the bare, dried-up country, were reduced 
to living upon roots and acorns. Their sad state grieved 
those who, in the midst of their own troubles, were yet able 
to feel for others, and among these was Anicius Bassus, a 
prefect of the city, a generous, energetic old man, filled with 
that charity which is the mark of a true Christian. He 
called a meeting of the richest citizens. ^' What are we 
doing ? '^ said he ; '^ to prolong our own lives we are allowing 
those to perish who have worked for our support. Are not 
those strangers whom we have driven away part of the state, 
and by no means the least valuable and necessary part ? 
Artisans, servants, small traders, have they no claim on our 
gratitude ? We do not mind feeding our horses and dogs, 
but we complain of supporting human beings. Ah 1 how 
should the fear of death make us capable of such cowardice ? 
Will the hunger which is attacking these innocent victims 
lessen ours? We save some pieces of bread, and buy a 
short respite of a few days at the price of the life of so many 
of these poor people ; like the shipwrecked mariners who to 
stave off death for a short time devour one another. If we 
sacrifice our fortunes to the last farthing it would surely be 
better than to lose the life of one man. We can look for no 
help but from God ; He will have no pity for us if we have 
none for our brothers. Let us give of our substance to these 
poor creatures, and then it can never be said of us that we 
men left other men to perish from hunger when we could 
have succoured them.^^ The words of this charitable old 
man produced the desired effect, many brought him con- 
siderable sums, and even avarice gave some of its treasures. 
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and corn was imported in large quantities, the exiles being 
allowed to share it ; and thus the superfluity of the rich sup- 
plied the necessities of the poor, and, adds the historian from 
whom we have taken the above, ^^ the charity of one man 
was sufficient to supply the deficiency in the crops, and save 
the lives of numbers of human beings/^ 

" When the Vandals were ravaging Campania,^^ says St. 
Gregory, " the barbarians had taken a number of the in- 
habitants captive, and Paulin, Bishop of Nolo, gave all his 
income for the relief of their sufferings. When he was 
entirely without money a poor widow came to him to beg 
him to ransom her son, who had been taken captive, and 
made a slave in the house of the son-in-law of the King of the 
Vandals. The bishop was sorely perplexed what to do, he 
could not bear to send away the poor woman, and yet how 
could he buy him back without any money ? He reflected 
that though all his money and everything was gone, there 
was still himself, and he proposed to the widow that he 
should f 6ign himself her slave, and that she should exchange 
him for her son. For a long time she would not agree to 
this, but at last he obliged her to accede to the proposal. 
She took the bishop to Africa and presented him to her son's 
master, who hesitated for a time to take him into his service, 
inquiring what he could do ? Paulin answered that he was 
a good gardener, and finally the prince accepted him as his 
slave, and set free the widow's son. The bishop served his 
master faithfully and well, and soon gained his affection, and 
he would often leave the courtiers to have a conversation 
with the gardener. He presented him to the king, his 
father-in-law, who, when he heard of all his goodness, set 
him free, as well as all the slaves who had come from Paulinas 
diocese ; and moreover made him a present of a great quan- 
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tity of com for the benefit of the people of Nole/' St. 
Paulin, who showed this wonderful charity, belonged to the 
family of Anicius, one of the most illustrious in Home, and 
could count both consuls and senators among his ancestors. 
He had inherited a large fortune from his parents, but even 
before he took orders he had given it all away to the poor, 
and to ransom slaves ; and sold his house and lands to set 
prisoners free, and reinstate families broken down by misfor- 
tune, to help widows and orphans, give marriage portions to 
those who had none, succour those who were ill, and in 
short to reUeve every kind of misfortune that he knew of. 

Bothier, the celebrated counsellor, used to say that the 
poor were his large family. Alone, unmarried, and finding 
his moderate income more than sufficient to supply his wants, 
he spent as little as possible that he might have more to give 
away, and thus he had a much larger sum at his disposal for 
charity than his fortune would have appeared to warrant. 
He gratefully received Sisters of Charity when they came to 
his house, and entrusted them with his money that they 
might distribute it, and so the recipients would be in 
ignorance of who was their benefactor. Khe was obliged to 
bestow his alms himself he did it with the utmost delicacy, 
and he was so discreet in helping all who were in trouble 
that they might have called him ^' the shame-faced benefac- 
tor>^^ One of his greatest pleasures was to take charge of 
little children, have them educated, and then put them in the 
way of earning their own living. We cannot give a better 
idea of what his charity was than to say that it often left him 
without money; and if his faithful housekeeper had not 
always kept a little store in reserve, he would often have 
wanted necessaries. The only means by which she could put 
any bounds to his spending for others was to threaten to go 
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in debt to tte trades-people, as he had a horror of debt. It 
is a great advantage when one knows how to do good. 

The little town of Ch&tillon-les-Dombes, in the province 
of Bresse, was so poor, and its population so miserable, that 
in the seventeenth century, when its incumbent died, it was 
very difficult to find another priest to take charge of the 
parish, where the income scarcely sufficed to provide him with 
more than black bread. After waiting some weeks a priest 
came there and took possession, and seemed much pleased to 
have the parish. At first sight one would suppose that he 
must have been at a very low ebb to be in possession of such 
a poor living ; but, on the contrary, the new incumbent 
proved to be the Abb^ Vincent de Paul, a man as learned as 
he was eloquent ; who, after being the almoner of Margaret 
of Valois, and the tutor of Gondy's children (one of whom 
became the celebrated Cardinal Retz), was much admired as a 
preacher by the most highly-educated congregations, and 
had only taken this poor parish in the country from an 
excess of Christian modesty, and to escape the glory that 
was beginning to be attached to his name, and the good 
livings which were ofiered to him. Some time after he took 
possession of his living, and when his flock had had time to 
appreciate his great virtues, it happened one fete-day, just 
before he went into the pulpit, a lady told him of a poor 
labourer's family who had all been struck down by 
illness, and using the impressive manner which he always 
did when he was full of compassion, the Abbe Vincent 
exhorted all his hearers to help the poor sick people. When 
the service was over great part of the congregation went to 
the house where the poor invalids lay, and we need scarcely 
add not one went empty-handed. The priest went also, 
after the service, and met numbers of people on the way to 
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the house : he praised their zeal, but added, '^ We have a 
great and charitable work before us, but we should have 
arranged it better. These sick people will have too much 
help at one time, and the very abundance of the provisions 
which have been taken to them will render some of them 
useless, for what is not eaten will be spoilt, and then the 
poor people will feel the pressure of want again." This case 
suggested to the Abbe Vincent the idea of arranging with 
those of his parishioners who were charitably disposed how 
they could help this poor family, and any others in want, 
systematically, instead of impulsively. He prepared a 
scheme that he proposed to test, and which should lessen 
want in a few months, by all who were interested joining 
together instead of acting separately ; this association, which 
was approved by many of the dignitaries of the Church, was 
called the ^^Confraternity of Charity." Among the rules 
for its guidance, drawn up by the good abbe, are some that 
are most touching ; for instance : ^^ Those persons who wish 
to join in helping the poor should take our Lord Jesus 
Christ as their model, who said, ' Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is merciful.^ Only women and 
girls who bear very good characters can be allowed to 
engage in this work ; they will be called ' servants of 
the poor,^ and will be honoured by bearing the title. They 
will prepare food for the poor, and wait upon them them- 
selves ; and they must care for them as a mother cares for 
her only child. They must repeat to them a few verses from 
the Bible, and they must try to cheer them and turn their 
minds from their illness if it seems to press too heavily upon 
them." Thus in a very poor parish was found the germ of 
a noble institution which has spread not only in the neigh- 
bourhood, but in most of the provinces and beyond the 
frontiers. A biographer of the good abbe remarks, that 
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whatever made these confraternities more distinguished, 
always at the same time lessened their usefulness. The first 
ladies who joined them did so from love of the work, and 
waited on the poor themselves ; but this was not the case 
with those who succeeded them. Some joined it because 
it was the fashion to be charitable; others had better 
motives, but being wives and mothers they could not devote, 
sufficient time to the work. Both gradually left much to 
their servants, and thus day by day the society languished. 
To remedy this evil Vincent de Paul, who had now given up 
his cure to be an example of charity to Paris, thought it 
would be advisable to have serving sisters, whose work should 
be wholly nursing, and who could give the required food and 
medicine to the poor daily. Several suitable young women 
offered themselves, and from them he chose three or four, 
and placed them, to be taught their work, with a lady who 
had been his auxiliary in all his plans since the foundation of 
the Confraternity, in which he continued to take the deepest 
interest. This was the beginning of that great and heroic 
band whose members bound themselves to comfort all those 
in any kind of trouble, for after they had begun as nurses to 
the sick their founder added to their work the education of 
foundlings and orphan girls. ^' Whoever they be,^^ said the 
abbe, when he founded this new order, ^' though they can- 
not live in a cloister, yet their lives must be as good as a 
nun^s; for their convents will be sick-rooms, their, cell a 
hired lodging, their chapel the parish church, their cloisters 
the streets of a town or the wards of a hospital, their 
clothing will be obedience, their grated parlour the love and 
fear of God, their veil holy modesty .^^ In our own day the 
name of St. Vincent de Paul (for the Church has canonized 
the priest of Chatillon-les-Dombes) is one of those which is 
always spoken of with respect and veneration, and his work 
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has increased and multiplied^ and none can deny its immense 
benefit to mankind. F6nelon called Vincent de Paul his 
master ; and Bossuet, recollecting at sixty- two years of age 
the sermons he had heard him preach in his youth, said that 
he *' seemed to hear God speaking/^ 

England was far behind France in establishing any homes 
for foundlings ; for in the latter country the charitable 
example of St. Vincent de Paul had shown them their duty 
in that respect. The lot of the poor deserted children was 
indeed a hard one ; for, if some kind-hearted person did not 
happen to compassionate and care for them, they either died 
of cold and hunger in infancy, or, if they grew up, went to 
swell the numbers of the criminal classes. In a populous 
part of London, inhabited principally by dock-labourers and 
sailors, the captain of a merchantman, named Thomas 
Coram, lived while on shore, between his voyages. He 
was hardened by the fatigues of his sea-life, and the per- 
petual danger in which he was on board ship ; but he could 
not see the miseries to which little children were exposed 
without wishing, if possible, to mitigate them ; and he 
dreamed of becoming the St. Vincent de Paul of England. 
Coram had no fortune of his own; and as his calling 
obliged him to leave England often, it was under great 
difficulties that he carried out his scheme. It took him 
seventeen years to gain the cause of humanity, but then he 
did gain it; and it was owing to his solicitations to the rich 
and powerful, and to his exertions, that the first foundling 
hospital was established in England. He was so utterly 
self-forgetful, and so devoted to the good of others, that 
when he became an old man he was in the deepest poverty ; 
but a subscription was opened and most readily a sufficient 
sum raised to insure the good old man a modest income \ 
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and not having asked for it, he accepted it without any 
false shame, and said to those who came to tell him the 
result of the public meeting, '^ My God knows how I have 
lived, and He knows how I have spent what money I had, 
and the little economies I practised; so I can allow in my 
old ago that I am poor, and most gratefully accept the kind 
remembrance of my fellow-citizens/^ When he died he was 
buried, as he wished, in a vault under the Foundling chapel, 
and an inscription placed on his tomb recalls the name of 
the good man to those who owe him food and shelter and 
all the sacrifices which he made to spare them from 
suffering. 

^' One day I found myself at a village fete, at a ch&teau in 
the neighbourhood of Paris,^' says Jean Jacques Eousseau, 
" After dinner all the guests went to see the fair, and threw 
pieces of money among the crowd, for the pleasure of seeing 
them scramble for them. As I am always fond of solitude 
I was walking alone, and I saw a young girl who was selling 
apples, carrying them on a tray in front of her. She had 
made the most of her apples, and now there seemed no 
customers left. ^How much will you take for all your 
apples ? ^ I said to her. ^ All my apples ? ^ she answered, 
and began reckoning them up; ^six sous.^ ^I will buy 
them,^ I said, ' on condition that you will go and distribute 
them among those little Savoyards down there/ and she 
instantly did as I wished. The children were overjoyed 
with their feast, and the girl to have sold all her apples ; 
every one was pleased and no one^s feelings were hurt ; and 
I am sure my six sous gave more real pleasure than the 
others who had thrown down pounds into the crowd. ^' 

Pestalozzi was a Swiss, and having married the daughter 
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of an artisan, and being engaged with his father-in-law in 
falfilKng a contract, he was much struck with the moral and 
physical degradation of the working classes. He founded 
an orphanage on a small property that belonged to him, and 
determined to devote himself to their education. He did 
not fail in his self-imposed task, and constantly tried new 
plans of teaching, and made fresh sacrifices for them, until 
his own fortune was involved ; but then the Government of 
the canton gave him a grant for his school. He had intro- 
duced into his plan of education a knowledge of agriculture 
and something of manufactures, without forgetting the 
training of the heart, which, according to him, was of the 
first importance. It is said that once the news spread 
through the orphanage that the neighbouring town had 
been destroyed by fire. He gathered together his pupils, 
and addressed them as follows : — " Altdorf is destroyed by 
fire. Perhaps there are now more than one hundred chil- 
dren there destitute of clothing, food, and shelter. Shall we 
apply to Government to allow us to receive twenty of them 
here ? '^ " Yes ! yes ! '^ was their answer with one voice. 
'* But you must think of what it will entail ; our funds are 
at a very low ebb already, and I am not at all sure that the 
Government will increase the grant. It might happen that 
you would have to work harder than you have ever done to 
gain the money needed to provide you with food and the 
means of instruction, and you might have to share your food 
and clothing with them. Now do not say that you would like 
to have them among us if you are not prepared to make any 
sacrifice which our increased numbers might entail upon you.^^ 
'^ Let them come, and we will work for them, and share all 
we have with them,^^ was the children's hearty answer. 
Pestalozzi set out at once for Altdorf, and brought back 
twenty children with him, who were received with open 
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arms, and so well treated that lie had no reason to regret 
having increased his numbers. 

We have seen how Howard^s own captivity inspired him 
with the wish to benefit other prisoners, and in France an 
almost parallel instance is recorded of a young Frenchman 
who was assistant physician in the army that Louis XV. 
sent to oppose that of Frederic II. in Ilanover. This young 
man was made a prisoner of war, and put on prison rations, 
which consisted only of potatoes boiled in water, with a 
little salt. At that time, though potatoes had long been 
known in Franco they were only used as food for animals, 
as it was the prevailing idea that if they were made an 
article of food by human beings, their use would cause the 
most fearful maladies, such as fever, leprosy, and rickets. 
The French prisoners soon found that instead of being 
harmful potatoes were really most wholesome, and that it 
was only prejudice that caused them to be of so little 
account in France, and he resolved that, when he regained 
his liberty, he would not forget the use which this vegetable 
might be to his countrymen. When he was, at last, in 
Paris again, Antoine Parmentier set to work vigorously to 
overcome his countrymen's long-standing prejudice. He 
told them what he had seen, and brought over both learned 
men and gardeners to his side, the latter planting potatoes 
and the former analyzing them ; he constantly ate them him- 
self, and induced his intimate friends to do the same; 
they found them most useful and let it be generally known 
that they did so, and published in every direction the 
merits of this plant, and repeated to everybody wherever 
it was possible to speak of it, that the potato was ^' a gift 
from Heaven,^^ which would in the future do away with the 
times of scarcity which now came only too often and deci- 
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mated the population. Parmentier had no other aim in all 
his labours to promote the use of this valuable i\)ot than the 
good of his fellow-men and the satisfaction of feeling that he 
had done his duty ; and he expected no return but that of 
having been useful to others, for he concealed nothing as to 
the way of cultivating the potato or its preparation for food ; 
there was no detail which he did not make known to all who 
cared to hear of it. But prejudice is not easily overcome, 
and it had to be steadily resisted day by day and hour by 
hour. Parmentier continued speaking, writing, and prov- 
ing, but his adversaries returned over and over again to the 
charge, always hoping to defeat him; and when he did 
meet with any success, treating it with ridicule. The failure 
in the grain crops, which was almost constant now, sug- 
gested to the Academy at Besan9on that they should lay a 
treatise on this plant before the General Meeting, in the 
hope that in times of scarcity it might supply the place of 
the cereals. Parmentier sent to the Academy a work as 
complex as it was remarkable, in which, in answer to the 
programme laid down, he gave a long list of indigenous 
plants, with an experimental account of each, but at the 
head of the list he placed the potato, and it can easily be 
imagined how highly he praised it, with what certainty he 
spoke of its merits, and the great boon it would prove when 
its use became general. This treatise carried off the prize, 
and covered its author with glory. But the prejudice still 
existed, in spite of all the steps Parmentier took to over- 
come it, one of which was providing a banquet, to which he 
invited all the celebrated people of his time, and where the 
potato alone furnished both meat and drink to the guests. 
The king, Louis XVI., who was among the first to be con- 
vinced of its utility, wore a potato flower in his button-hole 
at a fi&te,. and was called Champion of the plant, and 
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fashion made some among the great and rich regard it 
favourably also ; but the people were still unconvinced, and 
Parmentier's fertile genius suggested another plan for 
bringing them over. The. king had placed a large plain in 
the neighbourhood of Paris at his disposal for his experi- 
ments in the cultivation of his favourite plant ; he had this 
tract of land sown with tubers, which grew, flourished, 
and soon came to maturity ; then a guard of soldiers came 
at break of day and ranged themselves round the field, and 
did not leave till sunset. This excited much curiosity, and 
made every one think that the crop which needed such close 
watching must be very valuable. They questioned the 
soldiers, and talked over their ambiguous answers ; and one 
morning one of the soldiers came to Parmentier to tell him 
that a considerable robbery had taken place during the 
night in the plantation of potatoes. He was delighted to 
hear it, and liberally rewarded the soldier who brought him 
the good news. The clever device had been successful; 
Parmentier had triumphed, and Prance was safe now from 
the times of scarcity from which it had so often suffered ; 
for from this time the culture of the potato and its consump- 
tion as food became more and more common. A learned 
man who was minister at the time proposed to rename the 
potato '^ Parmentiere ;'^ but though his proposal was not 
carried into effect, the name of Parmentier will always be 
remembered for his disinterested and indefatigable efforts 
for the good of his countrymen. 

'^ There are some men/^ says Christopher Didier, '^ whose 
whole life seems to resolve itself into one action, which 
is sufficient, should it be a noble or charitable one, to 
make for their names a lasting celebrity. Such was that of 
John Conrad Bscher, who was born at Zurich in 1767. The 
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Linth is a river in the canton of Glarus^ and all the streams 
of the canton run into it. The mountains near it have gra- 
dually lost almost all their loose earth, which has been 
washed down by storms and rain into the bed of the river. 
Where the current runs between rocks and is strong it 
carries all this deposit before it, but at some part of its 
course, where the valley widens and the river-bed is broader 
and on a level with the land, it loses its strength, and the 
earth and debris from the mountains, being in a confused 
mass, have raised the bed of the stream considerably, and to 
this is owing the annual inundations which are so destruc- 
tive to the surrounding country. The owners of property 
bordering on the river had tried unsuccessfully to overcome 
this tendency to floods, and after a time the water had con- 
verted a considerable parfc of the most valuable land in the 
canton into unhealthy marshes, and those whose property 
had not been injured, had lost their health. The marshes 
were always increasing in size, and, carried by the wind, the 
pestilential malaria brought disease and death even to the 
inhabitants of the higher parts of the mountains. The 
sallow complexions and languid look of the people told a sad 
tale of the effects of the unhealthy atmosphere, and the 
population was gradually diminishing. Intermittent and 
putrid fever raged periodically over a large expanse of land, 
and the country was not the only part affected by it, for the 
towns of Wesen and Wallenstadt shared the same fate ; and 
when the snow melted on the hills the streets were flooded, 
and boats were the only means of transit in the streets ; and 
even when the water subsided it left such an accumulation 
of mud behind as to be a fresh source of infection. The evil 
seemed to be incurable, as the sum required to do away 
with it was utterly beyond the means of the inhabitants, 
who were only shepherds, and, though brave and energetic^ 
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were as poor as they could possibly be. Emigration had 
begun among them, and there seemed every prospect of the 
land bocoming a complete desert had not a man been found 
to discover and carry out some possible remedy, and this 
man was Escher, who, in travelling and by study, had 
gathered together a fund of practical knowledge. He was 
one of the Council in the Swiss Confederation ; and when 
the question of draining this marsh had come before that 
body, he resolved to devote himself to the solution of this 
difficult question. After many fruitless appeals to those 
who could have helped him with money, he drew up an 
address to the Swiss nation generally, and this was so well 
received that subscriptions flowed in, and a commission 
formed, of which Escher was made president. All went as 
he wished ; plans were made, estimates given, when all at 
once the scheme was abandoned by every one of those who 
had promised to second it. Escher was not discouraged ; 
he went to live in the country which he hoped to make 
healthy, and was so interested in the work that he was 
willing to risk his own fortune in it ; he hired workmen, and 
superintended them himself, and for sixteen years he con- 
tinued his attempts. He was a profound and ingenious 
geologist, clever and persevering, and had long studied the 
forces of nature so as to be able to turn them against her- 
self. He understood that it was not enough to chain the 
torrent, but that he must also utilize the water which had 
formerly caused so much damage.^^ A traveller gives us 
the following account of the miraculous change which he 
witnessed in this part of the country : — ^^ I had visited these 
marshes previously, and I had been much grieved by the 
wretched spectacle they presented; and now that I have 
just seen them again I do not think I ever passed a happier 
day in my life. We crossed the marsh on foot and all the 
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tract of land which I knew as inundated with stagnant 
water was now beginning to be covered with vegetation, 
and some already gave capital fodder. Tiny channels inter- 
sected the land and ran into the large canal, and they 
drained even the most desolate parts of the neighbourhood. 
Farms stood where the torrent had raged formerly, and 
good houses were being built, and wherever the eye could 
reach farm-labourers were at work, as though it were the 
most fertile land ; and, finally, as this newly-reclaimed land 
required a place of instruction for its labourers, a free agri- 
cultural school was founded on what had been at one time 
the most unhealthy part of the marsh. This school furnishes 
the canton of Glarus with good veterinary surgeons, high- 
principled men of business, intelligent labourers, and, above 
all, good and energetic citizens. This is all owing to 
Escher; he has planned and carried out everything, and 
almost entirely alone and from his own resources; for the 
subscriptions have failed from the first until just lately, 
when it could be plainly seen this humane scheme was likely 
to prove a good investment.^^ If Escher^s plans were not 
well received, he met with the warmest gratitude from his 
countrymen when he had succeeded. The towns offered 
him their freedom, and congratulatory letters reached him 
from all directions, and all the newspapers celebrated his 
success. The Swiss Confederation, following the example 
of the Roman Senate, who gave titles to its citizens 
recalling the most illustrious events of their lives, decided 
that he should take the name of ^^ Escher de la Linth,^^ and 
this name is commemorated on a medal which was struck in 
his honour. 

During the wars of the Empire a French priest, the Abbe 
Caron, was in London, and he undertook to try to collect helij 

k2 
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for those of his countrymen who had been made prisoners 
of war by the English. He applied to a rich alderman for a 
donation, but was refused, and on his still pressing his 
request the Englishman lost his patience and gave the abbe 
a blow. The latter was not the least angry, and only said, 
'^This blow is for me, but pray do not forget my poor 
people." The alderman was stupified by this answer, and 
gave a considerable sum, at which the abbe smiled, and 
said he should like several such windfalls. 

The celebrated naturalist Lacepede, a director of the 
Jardin des Plantes and Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
showed the greatest disinterestedness in the diflFerent oflB.ces 
with which he was invested, and he sought opportunities of 
doing good in them rather than enriching himself. Says 
his biographer, M. Valenciennes, "He always considered 
himself answerable to the public for the amount he received 
as his salary, and in everything he always took less himself 
rather than wrong them in a farthing. Every day he had 
to see widows and other destitute persons, and he relieved 
them before they could express their wants, and he used to 
let them think that what he gave was from some public 
funds at his disposal ; and when this fiction was impossible, 
he carefully concealed the real giver. An officer of high 
station, for whom he had procured a situation, was ruined 
by some unfortunate speculations, and was obliged to leave 
his family. Lacepede remitted regularly to his wife 500 
francs a month, till his son was old enough to obtain employ- 
ment ; and this lady always believed that her husband sent 
the money, and it was only much later that she learnt the 
secret from the person who had been entrusted to give her 
the money. An employe in the office of the High Chancel- 
lor of the Legion of Honour lost a large sum of money, and 
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he needed the sum of 10,000 francs to escape very painful 
consequences. A friend promised to lend him this sum, on 
condition that he should succeed to the situation now occu- 
pied by the unfortunate man ; and trusting to the good 
nature of Lacepbde, the promise was given. Lacepede 
listened to the poor man's story kindly and sympathized in 
his distress ; but, as his place was to be given to another 
employe, who had been long in the office, and who would 
have been wronged by not being promoted, he refused the 
request, but the same day sent the sum of 10,000 francs to 
the employe who was in such need of them. When he 
came to express his gratitude and to make arrangements for 
paying the debt, Lacepbde said to him, '^ You may return 
the money when you can, ray friend, but you know I never 
lend any.'* His kindness was so well known in the house of 
the Legion of Honour at St. Denis that he was looked upon 
as a kind father by the pupils, whose whole interest was for 
their good, and he always showed them the greatest kind- 
ness. One day, though overdone with scientific and other 
business, he left everything to hurry off to St. Denis, to see 
a poor child of eleven, who was dying of chest complaint, 
and begged to see the good chancellor again. He arrived 
in time, and gently approached the poor child's bed, though 
he was fast dying, recovered sufficient consciousness to 
thank his friend warmly for having come, and he soon 
after died in his arms.'' 

Anne Bijot, Sister Martha, was born at Thoraise, a village 
on the banks of the river Doubs, in 1748, and from her 
infancy she showed a most affectionate, obliging nature. It 
is said that one day, when she had been sent to take some 
cakes to her sisters, who were at school at B5san9on, she 
met some prisoners of war crossing the bridge over the 
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Doubs^ and, believing that her sisters would feel as she did 
herself, she divided the contents of her basket among the 
poor men ; and, we should add, her sisters fully approved 
what she had done. She obtained leave from the arch- 
bishop to visit the prisons and carry help to those in them, 
and this was an apprenticeship to the career of charity 
which she followed to the end of her life. Her convent 
having been closed, some years later she lived in Besan9on, 
where she had a small house, the rent of which was about 
300 francs, and this became a real blessing to all in the 
neighbourhood who were in any trouble. Her house was 
open to every kind of need, and she went about distributing 
food, clothing, and medicines. However cold it might be, 
she never lighted a fire for herself, and for twelve years she 
lived wholly on black bread and milk. When a fire burnt 
down a whole hamlet near the town. Sister Martha was 
among the first to be on the spot. One house was still on 
fire, and Sister Martha heard that a poor woman and her two 
children were in it and their death was inevitable, as no one 
would volunteer to go in to save them. She feared at first 
that the task was beyond her strength; but she begged, 
commanded, and even ofiered a reward if any one would 
go in, but in vain; none would risk it. At last, trust- 
ing in God, Sister Martha passed through the flames 
and burst open a door behind which the woman and 
her two children were, and with no further injuries 
than some slight bruises and burns on her hands and 
face, she rescued the three poor creatures. Two years 
after this, as she was gathering some herbs on the 
banks of the Doubs, she heard a loud splash, which told 
her some one had fallen into the river, not far off. She 
turned round and saw a boy of nine years old, Adrian 
Ledieu, the son of a poor shepherd, who had fallen into the 
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river, and was already being carried away by the current. 
Without thinking of her danger, as she could not swim, the 
brave woman threw herself into the water, and with great 
difficulty and danger to herself, succeeded in saving the life 
of the poor boy. The foreign soldiers, who were prisoners 
in France, could not fail to enlist her sympathy. In 1809, 
600 Spanish prisoners were taken to Besan9on ; they were 
in a terrible state, many of them having been wounded, or 
were ill, and almost without linen or clothing. Sister 
Martha saw the numbers of these poor creatures increase, with- 
out fear of their being too many for her, in her kind minis- 
trations to them ; and at the age of sixty-two her strength 
seemed to have increased and redoubled to meet this call 
upon it. She invented all kinds of means for making them 
comfortable; she supplied their wants, and nursed them 
when they were ill ; and when they had any special req^est 
to make to the commandant of the place. Sister Martha was 
always the bearer of it, and sure to have her requests 
granted. The commandant said to her one day, ^^ You will 
be so sorry to hear what I have to tell you ; your Spanish 
friends are about to leave B^san^on.^^ "Yes, but they say the 
English will come in their place ; and if they are unhappy 
they will be my friends just in the same way.^^ The sad 
years of 1813-14 put the good sister's courage to a further 
test, as all the horrors of a disastrous war desolated France. 
Sister Martha braved all the dangers of the battle-fields to 
help the wounded, whether the French or their enemies, 
and she might have been seen in more than one action 
dressing wounds within range of the cannon ; and she was 
always found after the worst encounters in the ambulances 
or hospitals, and she begged linen from the inhabitants for 
the poor fellows. She assembled the women and girls, and 
Bet them to make lint for the dressings, and her enthusiasm 
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seemed to inspire them also. It was in one of the ambu- 
lances then established that Marshal Oudinot addressed her 
as follows : — '^ I have known you for a long time. Sister 
Martha, and when my wounded soldiers are not well nursed 
they always cry out, ' Where is our good Sister Martha ? ' ^^ 
At this time, she was one day crossing the square, when she 
saw a poor deserter just going to be shot. She induced 
them to put oflF the execution, and by her intercession he 
was pardoned. During the famine in the year 1817 Sister 
Martha found means to distribute in B^san9on alone, more 
than two thousand dinners daily. On the restoration of 
, peace, and when plenty had taken the place of want. Sister 
Martha, who was now very old, retired from active life, and 
in 1824 she died peacefully at the age of seventy-two. 

Anthony Bonafox followed the trade of a travelling knife- 
grinder in Paris, and in the same house and on the same 
floor as himself a poor widow lodged, who, at sixty years old, 
and after having been comparatively well off, was left alone 
in the world with a young son and no means of subsistence 
but what she could earn by her own work, and her failing 
health often prevented her even doing this. Bonafox, find- 
ing how badly she was off, found a delicate means of helping 
her by paying her for keeping his room in order. When 
the poor woman had a fit of apoplexy he opposed her being 
taken to a hospital, and deprived himself to supply her 
wants at home ; and at the same time he was arranging for 
her son^s apprenticeship, and undertook to pay the expenses 
of his keep meanwhile. A second attack deprived the poor 
widow of the use of her arm, and she could only move about 
on crutch es. The knife-grinder's kindness seemed only to 
increase with this new trouble. He went without a fire 
himself, and almost without bread, that she might have 
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both. When the son became a clever workman, thanks to 
the sacrifices of Bonafox, he wished him to accept the first 
money he made by his work ; but the knife-grinder would 
take nothing, saying he was already well paid by having the 
friendship of both mother and son. The French Academy, 
having been informed of this devotion, gave Bonafox one of 
the Monthyon prizes, as a testimony to his self-sacrificing 
goodness. 

Now that the submarine cable brings us an account of all 
the remarkable events that happen on the American con- 
tinent, in a few seconds after their occurrence, we forget 
that this continent was utterly unknown to our ancestors for 
thousands of years, and that the land which we can reach in 
a few days was only discovered by the superhuman efforts of 
a clever sailor ; and when we see the services that various in- 
stitutions render to mankind we seldom remember what their 
foundation cost those who established them, both morally 
and materially. If we chance to meet a deaf and dumb 
man we scarcely notice the clever arrangement by which 
the double use of two senses has almost made up to him for 
the loss of others ; for while he sees he seems to hear also 
with his eyes, and, while he can touch everything, his hands 
are of use to express his thoughts. We see all this, but we 
are not surprised at it, and, judging by the little notice we 
take of it, this knowledge might have come naturally ; but 
if we had lived a hundred years since we should have seen 
all the deaf and dumb compelled to live shut off from the 
rest of mankind, as there was then no system enabling them 
to communicate with the outer world, and God had not then 
raised up the apostle whose indefatigable efforts were so 
successful in lessening their trials. Charles Michael Bpee 
was bom in 1712, and, after making up bis mind that h^ 
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wished to be of some nse in the world, he took holy orders, 
a career in which he knew he could combine the most gentle 
virtues with the most austere principles, and his life was 
worthy of Fenolon, whom he had made his model. At 
twenty-six he showed his humility by refusing a bishopric 
that Cardinal Floury offered him in gratitude for some 
service that the vounor abbe's father had rendered him. " In 
the house of the Abbe de TEpee, loving-kindness was a pas- 
sion," says a deaf and dumb author, who has written a bio- 
graphy of him. Chance enabled him to give himself up 
entirt^ly to his ruling passion, and he gives us the following 
acci>unt himself of the reasons which led him to give himself 
up to the education of the deaf and dumb (we should notice 
that, before his time, more than one unsuccessful attempt 
had beiMi made with this view), and it is as follows : — 
" Father Varrin, a priest, had undertaken the education of 
twin sisters who were bom deaf and dumb ; and when the 
good man died these two poor girls were left without any 
friend, as no one was willing to begin, or rather carry on, 
this good work. It occurred to me that, u these poor girls 
were thus neglected, they would live and die in ignorance 
of the comforts of religion if I did not try to teach them; so 
I said they might be brought to my house, and I would do 
all I could to teach them." Such was the small beginning 
of the splendid institution which extended its benefits far 
and wide. When he had gained one step and one success, 
the abbe did not stop in the way that he had discovered, 
and he did not regard any sacrifice as too great for the pro- 
motion of his scheme. He not only gave lessons gratis, but 
his income of about £12,000 he gave up entirely for the 
children whom he had taken to live in his house, and he 
even deprived himself of necessaries to support them all. 
He published some works upon his system, and wished to 
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recommend it to philanthropists of all nations, and even 
in old age he learnt several foreign languages that he 
might make it of use to the different nations. He was 
ready to help every one, but with one stipulation, that he 
would receive no reward for it whatever. The Austrian 
Emperor, Joseph II., when he was in France, wished to be 
present at the lessons that the abbe gave. He was so 
delighted with the teacher that he offered him a rich living 
that was in his gift. '^ I am old, your Majesty,^^ said the 
abbe, ^^but if you wish to do good to the deaf and dumb, 
d(5 not add any greater weight to a head which is already 
weighed down with care.'' Joseph II. caught the meaning 
of his words, and as soon as he returned he sent the Abb6 
Storeh to the Abbe de I'Epee, to learn his system, and when 
he understood it he returned to Vienna to found an Institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb there. The sound of his won- 
derful success reached the ears of Catherine II., Empress of 
Russia, and she charged her ambassador at Paris to give 
him some rich presents. He refused them, but said, if her 
Majesty wished to accord him any favour, he begged her to 
send him a deaf and dumb Russian whom he might teach on 
his system, and who could then carry it into Russia for the 
benefit of his aflB^icted brothers. De I'Epee lived to be 
seventy-two years of age, and by that time he had taught a 
sufficiently large number of disciples, who have since carried 
on his work. During the hard winter in the midst of which 
he died he carried his charitable zeal so far as to deny him- 
self a fire in his room, to save the community which he sup- 
ported expense ; and the pupils did all they could to induce 
him to buy some wood. When his greater age made more 
comforts necessary, he said, ^' My friends, I am grieved to 
have robbed you of some crowns.'' The town of Versailles, 
his native place, has erected a statue to his memory. 
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Oberlin, the Protestant pastor of Ban de la Boche, a large 
parish in the Vosges, has become justly celebrated by the 
wonders he wrought in civilizing and improving the condi- 
tion of that region, which until now had been almost uncul- 
tivated, and the people seemed to be half barbarians. 
Isolated in the midst of high and rocky mountains, it was 
well named Ban do la Eoclie, and before Oberlin came there 
showed scarce any signs of cultivation. The few inhabitants 
scattered over this desert could scarcely find a bare sub- 
sistence ; they were ignorant, with unformed manners, and 
their language could hardly be understood , and the huts in 
which they lived were of the roughest kind. When Pastor 
Oberlin arrived a change gradually spread over everything ; 
minds were eu lightened, the bare ground was cultivated, houses 
built, diflTerent manufactures introduced and carried on, 
roads made, bridges constructed, and in fact everything 
that could civilize was established. When Oberlin was 
occupied in directing all these different works, a peasant 
girl of only fifteen years of age, Louisa Scheppler was so 
struck with the Pastor's goodness that she begged to be 
allowed to enter his service. He acceded to her request, 
and from that time she never left him, though she would 
receive no wages whatever. She had seen all the high 
principle in her master, and that had endeared him to her 
so that she served him gladly without looking for any 
reward, and she was often able to be of use to him by her 
suggestions. For instance, she noticed how difficult it was 
for the peasants to work in the fields and at the same time 
to take care of their little children, and she thought that it 
would be such a help to them if she gathered together all 
the little children in a large room, and amused and took 
care of them while their parents were absent, and her plan 
was so successful that she was able to add to it teaching 
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them their letters. Thus, in a gorge of the Vosges, began 
those infant nurseries which have since been so useful in 
other countries where poor mothers have to work hard for 
their support, and therefore cannot take care of their little 
children. Louisa not only gave all the money she had, to 
make her scheme answer, but devoted her youth and health 
to it also. It had been her own idea, and she was ready to 
give up her life to it, and she had the joy of seeing it 
answer. When she was sixty-five she still assembled 
ten children round her every day, and taught them all 
they were able to learn. When Oberlin died, the follow- 
ing lines were found in his will : — " My dear children, I 
bequeath to you your indefatigable teacher, Louisa. She 
has been a true mother to you, as well as a faithful teacher, 
and her zeal has extended beyond you. Like a true apostle of 
our Lord, she went into the surrounding villages and there 
gathered the children round her, to teach them about God, 
and to sing hymns, and to teach them how God may be 
seen in nature and in all His works, and to pray with them, 
and give them all the knowledge she had learnt from me 
and your excellent mother. The innumerable difficulties 
that she met with in this work would have discouraged 
thousands of others — ^the rough ways of the children, the 
patois they spoke, the bad roads and bad weather, stones, 
water, heavy rains, freezing winds, frost, deep snow — 
nothing stopped har ; she has sacrificed herself and her time 
to the service of God. Think of the debt of gratitude that 
you owe her, my dear children. Again, I leave her to you, 
and you will show by your care of her how much you respect 
the. last wishes of your father. But I know you will do as I 
wish, and you will one and all try to be to her what she has 
been to you.'' Oberlin's children wished to make her one 
of their own family, but they could not prevail upon her to 
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agree to this ; she only wished to add the name of Ober- 
lin to her own, thus uniting two names which are well 
worthy of being handed down to our remembrance — ^that of 
the good, energetic pastor and the prudent, good servant 
who had so often helped him in his work. 

As Perrette, an urchin of thirteen or fourteen, carrying 
his milk- can in his hand, and on his head a basket filled 
with eggs and butter, was coming back from market, and 
dreaming of anything but what he was doing, an ill- 
conditioned dog ran against him and made him stumble. 
The basket rolled into the gutter, the butter mixing with 
the mud, and the eggs making a gigantic omelette on the 
pavement. The poor child was struck dumb with dismay, 
and two streams of tears ran down his cheeks ; he expected 
to be scolded, beaten, and perhaps dismissed by his master, 
and in any case he must make the loss good. A stout 
market-gardener had witnessed this accident, and he put a 
one-franc piece into the boy^s hand, saying at the same time 
to the crowd which had assembled, ^^If every one here 
would give him a small sum, the mischief would soon be 
remedied. We are not worthy to bo men if we are not 
willing to help each other.^^ His example, and few but 
stirring words, had a good efiect. Sous, and even fifty- 
centime pieces fell into the lad^s lap, and when he reckoned 
it up there were 25 fr. 50 c. there. They expected that after 
thanking his friends he would go away quite happy, but 
they were mistaken. The boy took out of his pocket the 
bill of what he had bought, and it amounted to 13 fr. 25 c. ; 
he carefully put that sum aside ; then, seeing a very poor- 
looking woman in the crowd, with a child in her arms, and 
another holding on to her dress, he went straight to her, 
and gave her the remaining 12 fr. 25 c, saying, ^^ I am sure 
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you want it more than I do/' When he had done this, the 
boy hurried away, the crowd applauding him highly. 

'' I used to see, in the woods of the fine park at Marly, a 
covered arbour, where Louis XV. sometimes gave cold colla- 
tions in his prosperous days,^^ said Bernardin St. Pierre, 
*'and, as I had been caught in a hailstorm, I took shelter 
in it, and found three children already there. Two of them 
were pretty little children, and well dressed, and were 
busily engaged in picking up pieces of dry wood, which they 
arranged in a box on the king^s table, while a poor thin 
little boy was devouring some bread in a corner. I asked 
the eldest, who seemed to be about nine years old, what she 
was going to do with the wood she was picking up. She 
answered, " You see that poor little boy there ; he is very 
miserable, and his step- mother sends him out the whole day 
to pick up wood, and when he brings none home she beats 
him; and often when he has collected some the park- 
keeper will not let him take it away. He is nearly famished, 
and is eating our luncheon.^^ When she had told me this, 
she helped her companion to fill the box, and they put it on 
the child^s back, and ran before him to the park-gates, to 
see that he was allowed to carry it away with him. 

Mr. A. Laya writes to one of the Paris newspapers under 
date May, 1868 : — '^ The parish of Meudon has just been 
the scene of a simple and touching ceremony, which has 
arisen from a grateful thought. One of the medical men. 
Dr. Babie, died a short time since. He was the St. Vincent 
de Paul of his profession ; and how often have we not seen 
the good man in all weathers mounted on his little horse, in 
rain or snow, night or day, going through the woods to 
Velizy, Villebon, and Bellevue, to the poor invalids who were 
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expecting him. His patients were of three kinds; those 
who paid him, those who never paid him, and those to 
whom he gave money when he left. He took care to say 
that the first always paid him most generously, the second 
probably could not pay, and of the last he never spoke. 
When he was dying, and in great pain, he took from his 
writing-table a register, some letters, and some bills made 
out, and had them thrown into the fire, and when he was 
asked what he was doing, he simply said, ^ They are a few 
debts of my patients, and I do not wish to give my heirs 
the trouble of getting them paid ; they will be as rich as I 
am.' The fire which purifies all things had surely burnt in 
this good man's heart and purified it. The inhabitants of 
the town of Meudon made a subscription, and last Sunday 
the whole town was in gala attire, as they had just placed a 
statue of ^ Father Babie ' in the town-hall ; for by that name 
he was always known in the little town of Eabelais. I am 
only an echo of the mayor, the doctor of Belle vue, and 
others, in sending you this account, for it was all related in 
the speeches they made, and it struck me that we are always 
ready to erect statues to those who have destroyed life, and 
we seldom erect one, like this to ' Father Babie,' a simple 
man whose whole study was how to prolong the lives of his 
brethren." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GRATITUDE. 

" Virtuous hearts are instinctively grateful/' — Bernardin de St, Pierre, 
" The best way of recognizing a benefit is never to forget it." — J, J, 

JBarthSlemy, 

" Let him who gives be silent, but let him who receives, speak." — 

Spanish Proverb, 

A SILK merchant named Harvey was in his shop one day, with 
several others, when a little boy passed of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age carrying a parcel containing about four pounds 
of goods. He said, laughing, as he passed, ^' Which of you 
gentlemen will trust me with a little money, as I want to 
make my fortune ?" Harvey was amused with the boy, and 
lent him ten crowns, making him promise at the same time 
that when he was a rich man he would give him half the 
profits he had made. Fifteen years had passed and as Harvey 
was sitting at dinner one day he was told that a well- 
dressed man wished to speak to him. He rose at once and 
went to see what the man wanted. The stranger apologized 
for interrupting Harvey, and asked him if he remembered 
lending ten crowns to a poor boy some time since ? '^ I have 
no recollection of it,'^ said Harvey, but when the stranger 
mentioned one or two other circumstances, he recalled the 
fact to his remembrance. ''Well, sir, I am that boy, and 
here are my books, so you will be able to see what I bought. 
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where I was afterwards, how I went to Spain and India^ and 
after paying everything I have nearly 50,000 crowns for 
you/' Harvey answerjd that he could not think of accepting 
them, as he had always meant the money to he a gift, not a 
loan, and he would not take a penny of it. The stranger 
went away, but the next day he sent two porters laden with 
a large silver vessel, and begged his acceptance of it as a 
proof of his gratitude. As he would not take the money he 
should consider himself under great obligations to Harvey. 

Milton, the poet, the author of "Paradise Lost,'' lived 
at a time when England was in a great state of political dis- 
turbance, and he sided with the Commonwealth, opposed to 
the king. Cromwell, the Protector as he was called, was 
governing England when Charles I. was tried and condemned 
to death, and Milton had been appointed secretary and inter- 
preter to the council, whose business it was to seek out and 
punish the royalist insurgents. Milton was alone one day in 
the audience-room of the council when some soldiers brought in 
a man charged with conspiring to bring back the old regime. 
The slightest suspicion of such an offence was enough to 
condemn a man to death, yet this prisoner instead of tremb- 
ling before his judge seemed taken up with admiration of 
him. "Your name," asked Milton, with the roughness 
common in those times when the most austere and implacable 
passions were striving together. "I am called William 
Davenant." At this name Milton rose and looked more closely 
at the man, to see if he could be the dramatic author whose 
success had gained him the title of Poet Laureate at the court of 
Charles I. When the prisoner answered his inquiry in the 
affirmative he told the soldiers they might leave the prisoner 
with him, regardless of the consequences to himself, for surely 
some mistake had been made about this man, who was only a 
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worthycitizen who was rejoiced at the overthrow of royalty and 
the death of the tyrant. Davenant tried to protest against this 
as it was against his conscience, but Milton dragged him along 
and pushed him into a room near and turned the key, then he 
persuaded the guards that there had been a mistake for 
which he would be responsible, and as he had constantly given 
them presents this was allowed to pass. He then went back 
to his prisoner, and forgetting the opposite sides they took in 
politics in interest in the poet's talent, he arranged with him 
where he could find a safe shelter from persecution, and 
Davenant, being under Milton's protection, had no longer any 
cause for fear. Twelve years after this, when the vicissitudes 
of political life had reinstated the Stuarts on the throne, the 
republican Milton was in his turn obliged to live in hiding in 
an obscure part of London with his two daughters, who 
comforted their now blind and invalid father by reading his 
favourite authors to him and transcribing his magnificent 
poems. One evening his hiding-place was discovered, and he 
was surrounded by officers from the king come to arrest him. 
He was as noble in misfortune as in prosperity, and was 
preparing to follow them without resistance, and was already 
on the threshold, exhorting his daughters to patience and 
resignation, when he thought he recognized a voice speaking 
to those who had come to lead him away. ^' It is Davenant, 
I am sure it is he !'' he exclaimed. ^^Is it possible that he 
whose life I saved is now assisting at my ruin ? " Without 
answering, Davenant handed a document to one of the 
daughters begging her to read it aloud. She read as follows : 
'' As a token of gratitude to Davenant for his faithful services, 
I give Milton a free pardon. (Signed Charles.)'' Dave- 
nant had received the same kindness from Charles II. as 
jfrom Charles I. Having heard that there was a warrant out for 
Milton's arrest, he had left no stone unturned to get it revoked, 

L 2 
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and when lie sacceeded went at once to If ilton^s honse^ and 
only arrived as the warrant was being executed. 

Antoinette Louis was an orphan, and had nothing of her own 
when the Miss Vayers found her at eleven years old, and 
took her to live with them. They had known her mother 
formerly, and she had taught them how to get up fine linen, 
by which they earned enough to support themselves. Un- 
fortunately, one of the sisters became partially paralyzed 
and could do nothing, and the other, who was de^f and dumb, 
had a complaint in her eyes which made them almost useless. 
They had nothing to live upon except their work, and now 
that they could no longer do this they were obliged to apply 
to the parish, and every one knows bow insufficient the 
allowance is for a livelihood. They could not get on at all, 
and now Antoinette Louis determined to show her deep 
gratitude to them by giving all her time and all she earned 
to thom. She generously gave up everything to her 
afflictod bonefactrosses. She did all she could to lighten 
their troubles, and brighten their lives, and during 
the twenty-five years that they lived she did everything 
for thom, and utterly forgot herself in trying to do all for 
thorn. 

When Diderot was still unknown, and only trying to make 
a reputation for himself among men of letters, he found him- 
self one Shrove Tuesday literally without a farthing, and he 
wont out early in the hope that some of his friends might 
invito him to dinner. He called on all he could, but 
unluckily those he knew best were dining in town that day, 
and of the rest some did not care to invite him, and others 
did not think of it. He went home at six o'clock worn out 
with fatigue and hunger. His landlady, seeing how exhausted 
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he was, ofifered him a glass of hot wine, which he thankfully 
accepted, and then went to bed nearly heart-broken, and 
while the streets were filled with the most cheerful sounds 
he lay reflecting bitterly on the miseries of poverty. He 
resolved, in gratitude for the little kindness his landlady had 
shown him, never to refuse to help any who might ask his 
assistance, and he adhered most carefully to this resolution. 

''When I lived in the Eue de la Madeleine,^' says 
Bemardin de St. Pierre, '' my water-carrier was a man from 
Anvergne, called Christal, and for five months he had sup- 
ported a man of whom be knew nothing, but that he had 
come to Paris for a lawsuit, because, said the water-carrier, 
the whole distance that the man travelled he had given my 
wife his arm from time to time.^^ ^ 

The Dutch painter, Mieris, had become so famous that the 
amateurs who wished to possess his pictures actually gave for 
them as many gold pieces as would cover their surface. At 
one time this man, whose genius was so wonderfully varied 
and productive, had unfortunately entered into partnership 
with a brother artist, whose conduct was most unworthy. 
Jan Steen, for such was the name of this man, spent his time 
in taverns, and was constantly in a state of half-intoxication, 
which made him imagine the most strange things, and turned 
the silent man into a wonderful story-teller. Mieris could 
not help admiring his wit, and unfortunately drank with him 
to such an extent that he contracted the habit himself, and 
only too late saw the mischief he had done himself. One 
night when he left the tavern where Jan Steen^s stories had 

* It slionld be noticed here that at the time that Bemardin de St. Pierre 
wrote, when people travelled by the public conveyances they often walked 
long distances to lighten the horses' load. 
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not been the only attraction, lie fell into a muddy pit, wlucli 
the workmen had forgotten to close, and where he would 
certainly have been dead by morning in the state of helpless- 
ness in which he was, had not a cobbler working in a shed near 
heard his cries and come with his wife and dragged him (Jut. 
They drew him out more dead than alive, washed off the mud, 
put him into a warm bed, and took every care of him, and 
when he woke up next morning perfectly well, they were 
quite delighted to have been the means of saving him from 
certain death. He left them without telling them his name, 
which they had never thought of asking, and returned home 
greatly ashamed. He remained at home several days work- 
ing hard at a little picture, in the composition and execution 
of which he showed all his talent and originality. Then, one 
evening after dark, he went out, taking the little picture with 
him and knocked at the cobbler^s door, and after having 
greeted them, he said, ^^ This picture is the present of a man 
who owes his life to you, and the resolution also, not to give 
way to the vice of drunkenness again. If you like to sell 
this picture take it to M. Looters (one of the amateurs for 
whom Mieris worked), and he will be sure to buy it of you." 
The cobbler sold the picture for 3000 francs, and Mieris gave 
up all acquaintance with Jan Steen, but too late to save his 
health, which his intemperate habits had quite undermined, 
and though he then thought himself well, the accident was 
the ultimate cause of his death at the early age of forty -six. 

If we descend from the heights of celebrated historical 
characters we shall find in M. Lejouve^s beautiful book on 
'^ women ,^^ a proof that ^^ gratitude '^ is to be found among 
the humblest classes. A poor workwoman was obliged to 
go into the hospital from paralysis of the throat, which 
deprived her of speech. Her sorrow was great, and showed 
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itaelf by her sobs and torrents of tears. The head physician 
had treated her for some time, but without any apparent 
result, until one night she tried as usual to use her rebellious 
throat, and to her surprise she uttered a word. She could 
speak, she was cured I What would she do ? tell some of 
the patients that she might have the pleasure of hearing her- 
self speak! No, she lay still. Six o'clock, then seven 
o'clock struck. The nurses brought her some food, but still 
she was silent, and only by putting her head under the bed- 
clothes and whispering to herself she made sure that she was 
not dreaming, and that the power of speech had really 
returned. Presently the door opened, her doctor came in, 
and when he came near her bed, she said to him, smiling 
through her tears, " Sir, I can speak. I wished to keep my 
first words for you, to whom I owe my cure.'' 

The newspapers, have, many of them, recorded an incident 
which is highly creditable to a corporal of the 75th regiment, 
who was the person principally concerned in it. He lost his 
father when he was a child, and his mother, who had married 
again, had died also, and he was left at six years old alone 
with his step-father, who ill-used and half-starved him. One 
day when he had been sent into the forest to gather wood 
he was overtaken by a storm, and reached home in a miserable 
plight. He could not change his clothes, but as he was 
hungry he asked for some bread, which was refused him, and 
he was turned out of the house. His godmother, who lived 
near, heard him crying, and took him into her house, gave 
him some food, and told him that as long as she had any 
bread he should have a share of it, and the child saw great 
tears running down the kind woman's cheeks. He was so 
touched by her goodness that he never forgot that day. 
When he was twenty he became a soldier, and though he 
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hail h^n but littlo taught his good conduct soon made him 
a ivr|Kn*al. When his tiuie of service had expired he had 
llKH> fvaucw i>f his j>aY to draw, and having obtained a fort- 
uight*s leave of abst^uiv, he went back to his native place, 
and kV^uud his gvnluiother as he had expected very feeble, 
aud uot able to work for her living. He gave her the whole 
of his 1000 fmnes, saving, "When I was a little child and 
iu ti\»uble you t\.H.>k pity on me, aud it is my turn now to 
help you.**^ 

U iii a ttwc wv^rth remarking that when gratitude seems 
o.\tiugui.^hod iu a man's heart an animal often sets him a 
g\H.Kl oxaiujvlo of it. History furnishes us with several in- 
hUukwh of this* aud there is one which has been often cited 
l^y Aulu* in^llius, who says he took it from the Greek author 
Aj^Kuu \\hose boi>ks havo all been lost to posterity. Apion 
Hi^Nti Ke was an eye- witness of the following facts which he 
\\4v^n\i. ** All the Honian people had assembled in the large 
v'^wws to witness the spectacle of hunting animals.' As I 
was^ at Kome I went to the circus, and found in the arena a 
^iN^at n\imber of wild and most savage animals; but the 
tJuent' among them was a troop of lions, and especially one 
s^f tlu^m, who by his enormous size, rapid movements, terrible 
iHMU'ing, powerful muscles, and flowing mane, attracted all 
eyes to himself. Among the unfortunate people who were 
to fight for their lives against these animals was the some- 
time slave of one of the consuls ; he was called Androcles, and 
as soon as this huge lion espied him in the distance he 

• These animal-hunts, as they were called, took place in the great circus 
^fore thousands of people, and would have been more correctly called 
m^i^'hunts, for the condemned prisoners were brought into the arena, and 
lantt^Ad (^^ hunting the wild beasts, were generally their victims. Such 
^<- lus pleasures of the Roman people. 
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stopped shorty then advancing qaietlj he seemed as thongh 
he recognized him, and when he was close to him he moved 
his tail backwards and forwards like a dog caressing its 
master. He rubbed against the slave and licked his hands 
and face, the poor man seeming half-dead with fright all the 
while. Presently, seeing how gentle the lion was, Androcles 
recovered himself a little and opened his eyes gradually, and 
looked at the lion attentively for a few moments, and then in 
his turn began patting the animal to its great delight. At 
this curious sight the whole audience broke into shouts of 
applause, and the emperor ^ had the slave called to him. The 
lion followed Androcles, defending him from the attacks of 
the other animals. The emperor inquired how it was that 
the lion both spared and defended him ? And in answer, 
Androcles related the following wonderful adventure : — ^ I 
was a slave of the pro-consul who governed Africa, and the ill- 
treatment I received daily without deserving it made me 
determine to fly, and to do this in safety I thought of taking 
refuge in the midst of the desert, prepared to die if I could 
not obtain food. I walked exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun, when I came upon a dark, lonely cave into which I 
crept to rest. A few minutes afterwards I saw this lion come 
in, walking with difficulty, one of his feet was bleeding, and 
the pain of the wound made him roar and cry out terribly. 
At first I was much frightened at the sight of this animaPs 
approach, but when he saw me in the cave, which was doubt- 
less his usual laii*, he came to me quite gently, and lifting up 
the injured paw showed it to me and seemed to ask me to 
cure it. Then I took out a large thorn embedded in the 
foot. I closed and cleaned the wound, and the animal lay 
down quietly to sleep with his paw in my hand. From that 

' It was usual for the emperor to preside in person at this cruel 
amusement. 
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day we lived together in the cave ; the lion brought me part 
of the animals he killed, and as I had no fire to cook it, I 
half-baked it in the intensely hot sunshine in the middle of 
the day. However, I grew tired of the half-savage life I 
was leading, and taking advantage of the Uon^s being out, 
one day I loft the cave. After three days^ travelling I was 
met by some soldiers who took me to Rome, where I had to 
appear before my old master who condemned me to die by 
wild beasts. This lion has no doubt fallen into some trap, 
and so has been brought to Rome, and he is showing his 
gratitude to me to-day.^ '' Such is the story that Apion puts 
in the mouth of Androcles, and he adds, " This story circula- 
ting among the spectators, the emperor yielded to their wishes, 
and pardoned the slave, and the people wished also that the 
lion should be given to him. After this Androcles might be 
seen leading the lion about the streets of Rome by a light 
chain. They gave the master money, and decorated the lion 
with flowers, and on all sides was heard, ^ This is the lion 
who hospitably received the man, and the man who cured the 
lion.^ '' 

At Pondicherry there was a soldier who used to give an 
elephant a little rum whenever he received his pay, and the 
animal was very partial to the spirit, and the soldier not less 
so, to judge from the disturbance he caused one day when 
he had drunk a larger quantity of it than usual. The guards 
wished to arrest and lock him up, but he took refuge between 
the elephant^s legs, not knowing what he was about. It was 
hopeless to try to take him from his strange shelter, for the 
elephant kept every one at a distance with his trunk ; so they 
gave it up, and left both the man and the elephant alone, the 
former being in a heavy sleep. The next morning when he 
was sober he was not a little frightened to find where he was. 
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but the elephant, who had not stirred while his friend slept, 
now caressed him as though to reassure him, and quietly 
walked oflF as though to show the man he might go away 
if he wished. 

It is easy in relating stories to go from the deserts of 
Africa and the shores of Bengal to the suburbs of Paris, and 
the following story was told by those who answered for its 
truth. On the plain between Montrouge and Vaugirard 
stand at intervals a few farm-houses, and one of these be- 
longed to a horse-breeder, who had, among other horses, one 
of three years old ; and this was strong and unmanageable, 
except by a child of five years old, who petted it, and 
shared any cakes or sugar-plums that he had with the horse. 
The servant was left alone in the house with the little boy 
one day, and was busy with household work while the child 
played in the courtyard. In one corner of this court a 
tank was sunk in the ground, and served to hold the rain- 
water. All at once a cry was heard. The servant ran to 
the window, and saw the child struggling in the tank. She 
hurried down calling for help, but when she reached the 
courtyard she found the child held by his clothes in the 
young horse's mouth, who, understanding the danger by the 
child's cries, had come, and seizing him by his frock had 
taken him out of the tank. The child's father, who owned 
the horse, declared he would never part with it. 

M. Benson, a gentleman whose veracity is undoubted, has 
established the fact tliat gratitude is to be found among 
cattle. He had been spending a month with a farmer in the 
north of England, who owned a bull that was so fierce and 
savage he was always kept chained up, except when he was 
taken to the water. The animal seemed to dislike M. Bensor 
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particularly^ who may probably Iiave teased Idm sometimes, 
lie never saw him without bellowing, and seeming to 
wish to run at him. Twice, when he was being led to 
the water, he watched his opportunity carefully, and once 
attacked M. Benson, who had some difficulty in making his 
oflcapo. While M. Benson was at the farm there was 
a terrible thunderstorm, and though he had been in the 
tropics he had never seen so severe a storm. The lightning 
seemed like sheets of fire, and each flash was succeeded by 
fearful peals of thunder, like the discharge of 500 
pieces of artillery at once. But the terror of the poor bull 
was the saddest ; he roared perpetually with fright, being in 
an open shed, exposed to the fury of the storm. Fancying 
that it was the lightning which terrified him so much, M. 
Benson proposed to the farm servants to move him into a 
stable which was closed in, but the servants were too terror- 
stricken to move, and too much occupied with their own 
fiMirs to care about the bull. So M. Benson put on his coat, 
and went out alone into the yard, where the bull was lying 
on his back, having broken his chain. He got up at once, 
and soomed to try to show his pleasure at the sight of a 
human being, and let himself be led quite quietly into the 
stable. When M. Benson crossed the yard next morning 
the bull was in his old place, but did not bellow as usual, and 
ho thought he must remember what had been done for him 
the day before. So he ventured by degrees to go nearer to 
him. Instead of showing any ill-feeling the bull allowed 
M. Benson to rub his head, and from that time was as gentle 
as a lamb to his benefactor, and even went so far as to let 
him play some tricks with him, which no one else at the farm 
ventured to do j and at times he seemed to like to draw M. 
Benson's attention to him, and was quite reconciled to his 
fr lemy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FLATTERY AND SINCERITY. 



*' When one dares not saj what one thinks, one ends by not thinking 
what one says/' — Zeno, 

" The man who hides his thoughts is like a bird-catcher watching his 
nets." — Salomon. 

" Detestable flatterers present a more fatal sight than a king whose 
rage is uncurbed." — Racine. 

Racine puts the above lines in the mouth of a queen who 
had arrived at the most terrible extremities by yielding to 
the flatteries of a courtier. Racine died, it is said, of sorrow 
for having incurred the ill-temper of Louis XIV./ and was 
more fitted than most people to study the efiect of flattery 
on the person flattered and the flatterer. Perhaps the author 
of "Phasdrus^* might have heard Louis XIV. ask one of 
his courtiers what time it was, and be told in answer, 
" Whatever time pleases your majesty -/' and he may have 
been present when the king, being an old man, complained 

^ Madame de Main tenon had advised Kacine to draw up a memorial on 
the condition of France, then in a sad state from the long and unsuccessful 
war, and Racine did his best to prepare this memorial. The king, 
vexed that a poet should venture to advise him, though it was done with 
all respect, said, " Because Eacine writes verses, is he supposed to know 
everything, and does he wish to be a minister P " This was the reply, 
which was such a blow to Eacine, and which he took so much to heart, 
that it aggravated a complaint which already existed. 
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at dinner that he had no teeth, one of the admiring princes 
replied, "Ah, sire, who has any teeth?'' This last may 
not be true, as the Abbe de Granchamp, who relates it, had 
thirty- two sound teeth. Another day the prince inquired 
the age of one of his officers ? ^^ Why, sire, the age of every 
one, seventy years,'' was the answer, that being the king's age, 
and it was unlawful to speak anything but the exact truth. 
Is it surprising in the face of euch flattery, the object of 
it from his infancy should imagine that he belonged to 
another order of beings from mankind generally ? But the 
above are simple verbal flatteries ; the Duke d'Antin relates 
other instances. His majesty had gone to sleep at Petit 
Bourg, says one of the court chroniclers, and he thought that 
an old avenue of trees, which he saw from the window of the 
castle, was unsightly. When he awoke next morning, 
missing the trees, he inquired what had become of them. 
'^Sire, how could they appear before your majesty again 
when they had displeased you ? " answered the duke. In 
one night they had cut down the trees, taken them away, 
and levelled the ground. This same Duke d'Antin showed 
another time that he had no pity for trees which displeased 
his majesty. This was at Fontainebleau ; the king seemed 
to wish to get rid of a part of the forest which interfered 
with the view. The duke had the trees cut almost through 
to the roots, so that they scarcely stood, and ropes being 
attached to each and 200 men concealed in the forest, 
they waited for a signal to pull the ropes. The king had 
just been walking in this part, and the duke adroitly turn- 
ing the conversation on this wood, Louis XIV. repeated 
what he had said before of this part of the forest not being 
to his taste. " Your majesty can be rid of it as soon as 
he likes to give the order." '^ Really ! then I give the 
order." ^^ Now, sire, look," and drawing a whistle from 
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his pocket, the duke gave the signal agreed upon with the 
men, and the forest fell as though by magic. It is said 
that the Duchess of Burgundy was so startled by the sight 
that she exclaimed to the ladies who were with her, ^^ If 
the king asked for our heads, the Duke d^Antin would 
make them fall oflF just in the same way." Sometimes, 
however, the god of Versailles returned to the common 
level of humanity. Once he took a fancy for writing poetry, 
like some of the clever men about him, and M. St. Agnan 
and Dangeau undertook to show him how to do it. ^^ One 
morning," Mad. de Sevigne tells us, " he said to Marshal de 
Gramont, ^ Marshal, will you just read this madrigal ? it is 
so impertinent j now they know I like poetry, they bring me 
all descriptions.' The marshal read it, and then said to the 
king, ^Sire, your judgment is most sound, this is one of 
the most foolish and ridiculous madrigals that I have ever 
read.' The king laughed, and said, ^ Do not you think 
the author must have been very foolish ? ' ' I do not 
think he could be other than a fool.' ^ Well,' said the 
king, ^ I am very glad you have spoken so honestly, I am 
the author of the madrigal.' ^ Oh, sire, what treason ! 
will you give it back to me, I only looked through it care- 
lessly.' ^ No, marshal, first thoughts are always the best.' " 
The king laughed very much at this mistake, and every one 
thought it a most cruel trick to play an old courtier. 

On another occasion, Louis XIV. showed the same good 
sense when he gave the old Duke de la Peuillade a lesson. 
This nobleman, who was also marshal of France, having 
met Boileau in the gallery at Versailles, recited one of 
Charleval's sonnets to him which he much admired, and 
asked his opinion upon it. Boileau replied, " that he 
saw nothing remarkable about it, rather the contrary." 
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On tliis^ the marshal^ seeing the daaphine crossing the 
gallery, went to her, and read the sonnet to her as she 
walked along. '^ What a beautiful sonnet, marshal ! '' she 
said, when he had finished, though she had not paid much 
attention to it. The marshal reported the princesses opinion 
to Boileau, adding, ^^ that he was very fastidious to criticize 
verses of which both the king and princess spoke so 
favourably.ee ^^I have no doubt that the king is very 
clever in sieges and battles, and that the princess is full of 
life and brightness,'^ replied Boileau, " but by your leave, 
marshal, I niust say I think I know what are good verses 
better than they do.'' The Duke de la Feuillade went off at 
once to the king, and said with most unworthy impetuosity, 
'^ Sire, do not you admire Boileau's impertinence in assert- 
ing that he understands poetry better than you do V ^^ Oh, 
as to that,ee said the king, ^^ I am sorry to have to tell you 
that he is quite right. '' 

Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, was more averse to 
flattery than any modern sovereign we can name, and, as 
often as he could, dispensed with the trouble of etiquette, 
that he might enjoy the simplicity of ordinary life. It 
happened one day that just as he had crossed a bridge it 
broke down. ^' -^W ^^ said, " what an opportunity that 
would bo for flatterers ! they would be sure to say that the 
bridge had waited to break down till I had passed ovef it 
safely, ee 

When jfche great Conde and the poet Sauteuil were having 
an animated discussion, the former thought that the poet 
was contradicting him rather too forcibly, and said, ^^ Do 
you know that I am one of the princes of the blood royal ?*' 
" Yes, I know that, but I am a prince of common sense. 
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and that is quite equal to your rank/' This answer sur- 
prised Cond6 without vexing him. 

A nun who had been elected mother superior in a con- 
vent was saying to St. Francis de Sales how unequal she 
felt to the duties of the oflSce. " You are quite right," 
he answered, ^^ those who have chosen you are not ignorant 
of your incapacity; the weakness of your judgment and 
littleness of your mind are patent to all, but God has 
allowed you to be elected that you may overcome these 
defects ; you must be zealous in doing so, but at the same 
time trust in God's all-powerful strength and grace, and 
you will succeed/' 

If Louis XIII. formed a wrong notion as to royal dig- 
nity, his first tutor, the Marquis of Pisani, was not to blame 
for it. One day, the marquis and the young prince were out 
hunting, when a peasant whom they met bent down before 
them nearly to the ground, and the prince did not even 
bow in return. The marquis said to him sharply, ^' Sir, 
there is no one below the peasant nor above you ; but if 
he and those in his station did not till the ground, you 
would die of hunger." The Duke de Sully may have 
recommended Pisani as tutor to the prince, as he did not 
spare the father from hearing the truth any more than the 
marquis did the son. 

Henry IV. having had the imprudent weakness to pro- 
mise to marry Mdlle. d'Entragues, afterwards Marquise de 
Vemeuil, consulted Sully on this step. '^ Bead the promise 
I have written, and give me your true opinion upon it." 
The duke knowing only too well how easily the king was 
led, and fearing that some day this paper would be used to 
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hold him to his promise, tore it up. ''Are you mad. 
Sully?*' cried the king. '' If I am, this writing shows that 
your majesty is worse than I am/' answered the favourite ; 
"I am only doing what is the duty of a faithful servant, 
and you contemplate doing what is unworthy of a great 
king/' At first Henry was vexed, but soon got over it, and 
pressing the minister's hand thanked him for his sincerity. 
One day, when this same king was surrounded by several 
of his nobles, the conversation turned on diflTerent great 
warriors. '' Gentlemen," said the king, laying his hand 
on the brave Crillon's shoulder, "this is the greatest 
captain in the world." '' You are mistaken, sire," answered 
Crillon quickly, "it is yourself." But we will now go 
back to ancient times* 

When Croesus was seated on his throne dressed in his 
richest robes, he asked Solon if he had ever seen anything 
more splendid. "Yes,'^ he answered, "the birds, phea- 
sants, and peacocks, who shine with natural splendour, and 
whose plumage art vainly tries to copy.^ 



}T 



Alexander, who ravaged the Asiatic provinces with the 
sole aim of subduing the nations to increase his own glory, 
and whom victory favoured almost unceasingly in his devas- 
tating march, and who called himself the son of Jupiter, 
was very fond of flattery ; but he travelled about too much 
not to meet with some proud spirits who would not hide the 
truth from him, and first among these were some ambassadors 
from the Scythians, a wandering people, and till then un- 
conquered, who tried in vain to discover by what law of 
right he made war among them : " Who are you, and what 
do you want?" they said to him; "we never thought of 
setting foot in your country. May not we dwellers in the 
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woods be ignorant whence you come ? we wish neither to com- 
mand, nor obey any one. All we have received from heaven 
is a yoke of oxen, a plough- share, a javelin, and a cup, and 
this is what we use for the benefit of our friends and against 
our enemies. We give our friends com, profiting by the 
work of our oxen and plough-share, and we drink wine 
with them out of the cup. As to our enemies we do battle 
at a distance with arrows, and nearer at hand with javelins. 
We can see quite well that if the gods had given you a 
body proportioned to your ambition, the universe would 
have been too small to contain you, and when you had 
conquered the human species you would have turned your 
arms against rivers, forests, and wild beasts. But do not 
you know that if the forest-trees grow slowly, it often only 
needs a strong wind to throw them down, that the lion 
sometimes becomes food for the mouse, and that iron is 
consumed by rust ? If you really are a god, as you wish 
to be thought, you ought to do good to mortals and not 
take from them what they have ; if you are only a man, 
remember you are one. Those you leave in peace will be 
your true friends, for the firmest friendships are those 
between equals, and they esteem each other more highly 
if they have never tried their strength against each other. 
Do not think that those you conquer will love you, for there 
is never real friendship between master and slave/^ Alex- 
ander only listened to this discourse with a disdainful smile, 
and it was followed by a defeat of the Scythian army ; but 
we must carefully notice that it is not always true that 
^' the strongest reason is always the best,^^ for the judgments 
which have been handed down to posterity do not always 
put Alexander on the side of justice and right. 

Callisthenes the philosopher, who came after this time, 
was a victim to his own sincerity, and careless of the con- 

11 2 
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seqacnccs to himself^ left a splendid example of the dignity 
of courageously doing what was right. At the end of a 
repast whore all the most distinguished nobles among the 
Persians had been assembled, Alexander, who was then 
in Persia, went out. He had scarcely left the hall, when 
Cleon, one of his courtiers, began extolling his master's 
virtues, and saying that he really was a god; and ended 
by suggesting that all present should throw themselves at 
his feet properly to do him homage on his return. This 
was a sort of comedy arranged between Cleon and Alex- 
ander, who had only gone behind some tapestry that he 
might overhear what was said in the hall. Cleon's sugges- 
. tion was well received by all his audience with the ex- 
coj)tioii of one, who was a relation and pupil of Aristotle, 
mil had been placed near Alexander by that philosopher, 
whoso pupil he had been, in the hope of perpetuating the 
lessons of wisdom which he had endeavoured to instil into 
liini. Aristotle had wished, in placing Callisthenes near 
Alexander, that though he loved truth he should watch 
over his propensity of always speaking out his thoughts, 
and of never softening his austere sincerity, as both these 
would be against his interests. Callisthenes only took 
partial heed to this advice, and if he sometimes softened 
the form of his speech he did not think it right to hide 
the motive which actuated him. When Cleon had finished 
his speech Callisthenes replied to it, '^ If the king had 
heard the proposal you have just made, none of us would 
have had any need to answer it, for he would certainly have 
forbidden what you propose, as he would not wish his 
person and his glory made ridiculous by such unworthy 
flattery ; but as he is absent I shall answer for him, and 
as we must not bring down the gods to the level of mortals, 
so we must not attempt to raise a man to the level of a 
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god. Alexander is one of the greatest men and worthy to 
receive all the honour due to a man, but as he is a man 
and not a god I can only say for my part I should feel as 
though I insulted him if I rendered him the homage which 
is only due to the hosts above/' The profound silence in 
which this speech was listened to, showed that if he was 
not alone in thinking thus, at least he was singular in 
daring thus to express his thoughts. Alexander, who had 
not lost one word of this, sent a message to Cleon that he 
would not insist any more on the homage of his fellow- 
countrymen, but would content himself if the Persians 
bowed down before him as they were accustomed to do 
before their king, whom they always considered divine. Soon 
afterwards Alexander entered the room, and the Persians 
threw themselves on the ground before him. One of the 
officers seeing a Persian striking the boards with his chin, 
laughed and said, ^^ Knock a little louder ;'' and for this 
irreverence Alexander had the officer thrown into prison 
at once, though he afterwards pardoned him, but he did 
not forgive Callisthenes. A conspiracy against the life of 
the king having been discovered some time after this, and 
one of the principal conspirators being a friend of Callis- 
thenes, the philosopher was, simply on this ground, declared 
to be an accomplice, and tortured to make him avow his 
pretended participation in the plot. He died protesting 
his innocence, but without retracting his opinion that 
Alexander was not divine. Another time a pirate had been 
captured, and was taken before the conqueror, who aflfected 
to consider him a thief, and asked him by what right he in- 
fested the seas. *' Do you call me a thief ? Truly you follow 
the same trade as I do, but as you have great armies at your 
command, you are honoured and glorified, and called a 
conqueror and a great man ; while I, who have only a small 
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vosRol^ and a few determined men^ am despised and called 
a thief. If we consider our motives in wliat do they differ, 
and who would have the best of it if we were called upon 
to show the motives by which we are both actuated?'' On 
this occasion Alexander showed his magnanimity, as he 
not only spared the pirate's life, but set him free at once. 

Wo saw the Marquis de Gramont thrown into an awkward 
position a short time since by the wit of Louis XTV. We 
have the counterpart of this adventure in the times of Dio- 
doruH of Sicily. Sicily was at peace after the Carthaginian 
wars, and its tyrant Dionysius was much occupied in writing 
vorsoH. lie assembled round him the most celebrated poets, 
tri»atod thorn woU, and profited by their society as masters 
and judges in his favourite art. Dionysius became very vain 
of liis versos, in consequence of all the flattery he received 
from tlio poets. He sent his brother Thearides to the Olympic 
(hitnoS; to try in his name, and with some of his verses, for the 
pri/iO for pootry, lie had chosen some first-rate orators and 
siiJgorH to give effect to his pieces, some of which were to be 
recitc^d, and somo to be sung ; he sent musicians with them 
too, all being sumptuously clad. When they first appeared 
tluMr magnificent costumes attracted all present, and when 
llicy began dochiiming the power and beauty of their voices 
char mod every one, but when the novelty of this began to 
wear off it was soon apparent that there was nothing in the 
poetry itself, in fact it was weak and silly to a degree. The 
applause was followed by derisive laughter and cries, and the 
envoys barely escaped without bodily mischief, their hand- 
some tents being torn in pieces. To complete their mis- 
fortunes, the vessel in which they were returning was over- 
taken by so severe a storm that they had much difficulty in 
reaching the shores of Sicily. The pilots did not hesitate to 
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say that it was the tyrant^s inferior poetry which had caused 
all the trouble by displeasing the gods, and that they were 
revenging themselves upon the sailors and orators. Dionysius 
was furious at the aflfront which had been oflFered to him be- 
fore the whole of Greece, but the flatterers who surrounded 
him appeased him by saying that his poetry was of so 
superior a kind that it was the envy which always attaches 
to whatever is most excellent that had caused it to be so 
badly received, and that sooner or later those who envied his 
talents would be constrained to do justice to his merits, and 
would admit that he was the first of all living poets. The 
literary men whom he had assembled at his court joined in this 
flattery, and told him that everything in his verses was great, 
royal, or, to speak more properly, divine, but there was one 
man among this troop of hypocrites who ventured to speak 
the truth. This was Philoxenas, who had a high reputation 
as a lyric poet. One day at a feast Dionysius recited a very 
poor set of verses that he had composed, and which was much 
admired by all those at the feast except Philoxenas, who was 
quite silent. The tyrant, noticing his silence, inquired the 
reason of it, and he then expressed an opinion so opposite to the 
others that the tyrant was enraged, and ordered him at once 
to prison, where he would be obliged to work hard. His 
friends begged and implored a remission of the sentence, 
which Dionysius granted, and gave him a free pardon, 
followed by an invitation to the next banquet he gave, as 
though nothing had happened. Again the tyrant led up the 
conversation to his poems, and choosing some pieces which 
he said he thought would be specially admired by posterity, 
he recited them. Loud applause followed, showing that he 
could still command the servile spirits that surrounded him, 
but again he missed Philoxenas' voice among the others, and 
after all that he had suffered the tyrant thought he should 
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King Canute watching the advancing Tide. 
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Cited. Like Alexander of Macedon, Canute, the king of 
Denmark, had gained the surname of *' great '' in virtue of 
his conquests. When he had reached the summit of his poweu 
he professed a great delight in the Christian faith, to which 
he had been newly converted, and tried, in pursuance of the 
principles it taught, to subdue the pride which his high 
station and the adulation of his courtiers naturally 
engendei^ed. One day, surrounded by his courtiers, he had 
walked to the sea-shore, and sat down on a rock, which was 
uncovered at low water, but at high tide was under water. 
He sat there a long time, and watched the moving mass of 
water which rolled before him. While the sight of the waves 
riveted his attention, he heard his courtiers discussing the 
question if, as their master had so much that was superhuman 
about him, he did not deserve divine homage. Some said that 
he was divine, and were ready to honour him as such. Mean- 
while the tide was coming up, and the waves were foaming 
at the king's feet, but he did not seem to notice them, so 
absorbed was he in his own thoughts, and no one dared to 
interrupt him to tell him of his danger, but when the water 
actually touched his feet they could forbear no longer. He 
quietly turned to those who warned him, and said, ^' What 
do you fear ? cannot I command the sea to go back, and to 
respect me ? Cannot I, as God, forbid the waves surrounding 
a rock that is mine?'' Then extending his arms over the 
waves, ''Waves, retire; this is my territory." He had 
scarcely ceased speaking when a larger wave than the others 
washed over him up to his waist. Then rising from the 
rock where he had been sitting, he said, with mock dignity, 
'' Well, will you compare again an earthly with a heavenly King 
who alone can command the sea, and say, Thus far shalt thou 
go^ and no farther ?" 
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The Empress Maria Theresa, mother of Joseph II., said 
one day that she thought no one was more despicable than 
te who bought nobility. " And what of those who sell it, 
madam V replied the Prince of Ligny, who was present. 

They say that the first time Father Seraphin, a celebrated 
preacher and austere Christian, preached before Louis XIII. 
he suppressed the compliment that was usually paid the king, 
and that this good man thought unworthy to be spoken in 
such a place. '^ Sire/^ said he, '* I am not ignorant of the 
custom, but your majesty will excuse my not conforming to 
it j I have sought in the Holy Scriptures for a compliment, 
but can find none.^^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ACTIVITY, POWER TO WILL AND TO WORK. 

" The fruit of work is the sweetest of all fruits : you will find few idle 
people who are not incommoded by idleness." — Vauvenargues, 

*' Never lose an hour, for you are not sure of a minute." — Franklin. 

" Famine looks in at the industrious man's door, but dares not enter." — 
FranMin. 

" Days are short, work is long, and activity is the most profitable of ail 
merchandize." — JBen-sira. 

" Men are wrong who look upon work as a curse pronounced on the 
first man. The result is, that from not exercising their powers they do 
not know what they are, and thus they arrive at thinking themselves 
incapable of numbers of things ; while experience will show them that 
they have more cleverness in accomplishing than strength to begin them." 
— Sohert, Soult. 

" Wise people rest themselves in changing their work." — Boiste. 

" Study is a sovereign remedy against the troubles of life ; there is no 
vexation which an hour's reading cannot mitigate." — Montesquieu, 

" In cultivated and wise men the enjoyment pf study increases with 
age. It is a beautiful thought that Solon expresses as follows : ' As I 
grow old, I still learn something every fby.' There is no enjoyment 
which surpasses this." — Cicero. 

" A man who likes work is never at a loss. If he falls he will rise 
again ; we need never despair of him." — P. J. Stahl. 

When Anaxagoras was urged by his friends to set his 
money affairs in order, and to give up some hours to it, he 
answered, ^' Oh, my friends, you are asking what is quite 
impossible ; how can you expect me to give up my time to 
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business when I prefer one drop of knowledge to tons of 
gold ? '' 

The first time that Demosthenes, who was afterwards the 
greatest Greek orator, spoke before the people, and took for 
his subject ^' Public Affairs,'' the inattention was general, 
and the noise so great that he could not make himself heard. 
They laughed at his singular style, and remarked on the 
weakness of his voice, his hesitating pronunciation, and the 
shortness of his breath, which, from his having constantly to 
stop and take breath, made it difficult to follow the sense of 
what he said. When he was hissed the second time he went 
home, much affi^cted by the disgrace ; but one of his friends, 
named Satyrus, followed him out and went home with him. 
Demosthenes began lamenting his misfortune, and saying, 
^' Of all the orators I am the one who gives the most trouble j 
I have almost exhausted my strength in trying to learn to 
be eloquent, and yet I do not succeed/' ^^ Recite a few verses 
of Euripides or Sophocles to me," said his friend. Demos- 
thenes did so, and then Satyrus repeated the verses after him 
so well and with such care to give their sense that Demos- 
thenes scarcely recognized them, and so proved to his friend 
that it was not enough to study composition or well-known 
authors to become an orator ; it wanted more exertion than 
that. So he gave himself up to hard work to acquire the 
art of writing well, and it is even said that he was so pleased 
with Thucydides' style that he copied out the life of this 
author twelve times with his own hand, and he resolved to 
do everything to acquire facility, correctness, and dignity in 
his way of speaking. Every day he went into a subter- 
ranean cavern to exercise his voice, and learn to declaim 
well, and continued to do so for two or three months in suc- 
c^ppi'nn . and he shaved his head on one side that his peculiar 
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appearance might prevent his wishing to appear in public. 
All the visits he either received or paid were looked upon as 
opportunities for exercising his talents ; and when he was 
alone he shut himself up in a room that he might think over 
what had passed, and discuss the subjects aloud by himself, 
as he knew that by continually exercising it his voice would 
become fuller and more agreeable. His chest was weak, but 
this hard work seemed to make up for his natural defects, 
and at last he was able to recite a copy of verses in one 
breath while he was climbing quickly up a steep cliff. He 
went to the sea-shore and declaimed there in the midst of a 
storm, " to accustom his ears,^' said Plutarch, " to the noise 
of the applause of an audience j^^ and having an impediment 
in his speech, he used to put small pebbles in his mouth, 
and then himself to make long speeches with the greatest 
ease with these in his mouth ; so that when his mouth was 
empty he might speak with no hesitation. One of those 
who envied the facility he had gained in' speaking said his 
speeches savoured of oil, alluding to the long time of pre- 
paration he gave to them; in fact, he allowed himself that his 
speeches cost him more in oil than he spent in wine ; for he 
spared no pains to make them as perfect as possible, and he 
thought wine quite unnecessary for a studious man. He 
always rose at the dawn of day, saying that it would have 
been very painful to him to see any workman at work before 
he was. Such were the toils by which this "prince of 
speech '' gained his celebrity, and which will always be his 
as long as the Greek language exists. 

Franklin said, " Those who pretend that they can be suc- 
cessful in anything without working for it are deceivers;'^ 
and Newton said, when he was asked how he had been able 
to make his splendid discoveries, "By thinking of them 
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without ceasing/^ Cuvier, the great naturalist, who never 
lost a moment that could bo usefully employed, often took 
notes on the palm of his left hand ; he said, that in all the 
animal kingdom he found no class which distressed him so 
much as the large family of ^' The idle people.^^ Examples 
abound in the history of all times of what may be done by 
activity, and willing to do what one undertakes ; for there 
are no great results which may not be traced to activity and 
love of work ; there are no great men who have not worked 
hard and gained their titles to celebrity and admiration 
laboriously. Let us glance at some of these. '^ I cannot 
help quoting an example from times gone by,^^ said Pliny the 
elder, " to show how men at that time used to defend them- 
selves from injustice. A freedman, named Curius Gresinus, 
had much larger crops on his little plot of land than his 
enemies on their more extended fields, and his enemies 
accused him of raising his crops by enchantment. He was 
summoned before the people by the cdile Sp. Albinus, and 
fearing that he would be condemned when his caSe was put 
to the vote, he brought in all his tools and his workmen, 
who were well-fed and clothed, and showed the superior 
way in which his tools were made, the heavy mattocks and 
ploughs, and his well-fed oxen. His speech was not a long 
one. 'Romans,^ he said, pointing to his men and tools, 
' here is my witchcraft, but I cannot bring before you my 
hard work, early and late, my fatigue and anxious watches/ 
He was unanimously declared innocent. ^^ 

This story of old Roman times has its parallel in more 
modern French history. ^^ He has grown mandrakes, let him 
be burnt, let him be killed. Let us search his house. Put 
the witch to death. He has mandrakes, he has mandrakes.^^ ' 

^ An old superstition attributed all sorts of virtues to the root of the 
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Sach were the cries whicli Sounded in Bochelle 300 years 
ago from the crowd who were assembled before a candle- 
maker^s shop, who was well known to have begun in trade 
as quite a poor man, and who had realized in some years a 
certain competence. Was it really by the help of this 
magical plant that he had done so ? and could this explain 
the anger of the populace, who were ready to tear him in 
pieces ? Or had his success, which had been somewhat 
rapid, excited their jealousy or the hatred of his equals, who 
were less clever or less favoured than he had been, and who 
spread reports to his discredit which were easily believed by 
those who loved any disorderly excitement, and had hopes 
of pillage ? We must hear more of the circumstances before 
we can give an opinion upon it. When the candle-merchant 
saw the excited crowd at his door, and heard their menaces, 
he really thought his fate was sealed ; for he knew that all 
his arguments would be of no avail against their blind ani- 
mosity. Fortunately for him the mayor was a worthy and 
courageous man, who started for the spot directly he heard 
of the disturbance, accompanied by some armed men, whose 
resolute bearing and energetic intervention sufficed to calm 
and disperse these vagabonds and thieves. The candle- 
merchant was saved, and though the mob had been 
quieted, the reports which had caused it were still afloat, 
for all over the town it was being said that he had 
made his fortune by improper means, and that he had the 
famous mandrake. And it was to be feared that the mob 
would collect again and be joined by those who, though 
otherwise good people, would think that they were doing a 
really Christian work in lending a hand to punish such a 
wicked man. A few days after this Prince Henry of Beam, 

plant called a mandrake ; among others, that if it were cooked, with certain 
religious ceremonies, it enahled its owner to find hidden treasure. 
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then King of Navarre, who was afterwards Henry IV.^ King 
of France, came to Rochelle, The adventure was related to 
him ; he praised the mayor^s conduct, but when he heard 
that rumours were still afloat that the candle-merchant 
might he exposed again to the mob^s fury ; '^ Oh, I can tell 
you what to do to prevent that,^^ said the prince. '' Sire, 
perhaps an order in council,^^ ventured one of his attendants. 
'^ An order in council, why that would only serve to make 
them more envenomed against him.^' The prince, as though 
he disdained to be taken up any more with this question, 
put an end to the conversation, and did not revert to the sub- 
ject again that day. Towards the middle of the same night, 
when all the city was asleep except Prince Henry and some 
gentlemen and citizens who had been supping with him, and 
with whom he had stayed talking to a late hour, he said, 
^^ Suppose, gentlemen, we go and visit the man who has the 
mandrakes; will you show me the way?'^ They arrived in the 
street in which the merchant lived, and the king, who was in 
front, told the others to wait a little way from the shop which 
they had pointed out to him, and he went on by himself and 
rapped on the shutters with his hand, saying, ^^ Well, friend 
chandler ! '^ " Who's there ? " called a voice from inside, 
evidently only half awake. ^^It is a citizen who has no 
candle in his house, and who wishes to buy one at once,^' 
answered the prince. ^^ All right, friend, I will get up and 
serve you/' He was as good as his word, and got up and 
opened the door, and sold the candle to his customer, who " 
paid for it, wished him good-night, and went away. The 
prince exclaimed on rejoining his companions, who had 
watched all that had taken place, ^^ Well, gentlemen, what 
do you think of him ? I have found out his mandrake ; 
it is that he does not lose a single opportunity to turn 
an honest penny — that is the secret of his success. To- 
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morrow tell every one what you have seen.'^ They did so, 
and their story did more than the severest order in council 
could have done. The princess spirited conduct had over- 
come both envy and superstition, and the honest man was 
able to go on adding to his fortune without the profits of his 
toil being imputed to mandrakes or magic. 

In the history of the hermits in the first few centuries 
after Christ we find that, though they isolated themselves 
entirely from the world that they might servo God without 
distraction, they did not think themselves exempt from the 
universal law of work. Agathon was asked which was best, 
working with the body or vigilance over the soul ? '' Man 
is a tree," he replied, ^^ the works of the body are the leaves, 
watchfulness over the spirit is the fruit ; but the fruit re- 
quires leaves to protect it from injury and be an ornament 
to it.^^ Another hermit, who was renowned for his piety, 
said to some brethren who came to visit him, pointing to 
a large number of mats lying near him, '^ I have made all 
these mats lately ; not that I want them, but I thought that 
at the last day God might say to me, ^ Why have you not 
made use of the hands which were given you to work with V '' 
Jean le Nain, a hermit of Scete, said one day to his elder 
brother, ^^ I should so like to be like the angels, who do not 
work, and whose sole occupation is to praise God.''' Thus 
saying he took off his habit and went out into the country, 
where, after wandering about for a week, he came back at 
night to find his brother, who, hearing some one knocking 
at the door, ioquired who it was. ^^I am your brother 
John,'' was the answer. '^ John," answered the other, ^' is 
no longer on earth, I think he has become an angel/* and 
he let him knock some time longer. At last he opened the 
door, and said, '' If you were an angel you would not require 
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my leave to enter my cell ; but if you are only a man you 
ought to work to gain a living/' This same hermit asked 
some neighbouring monks who came to see him^ with what 
work they occupied their hands. " We do not work,*' they 
answered, ^^ but following the apostolic precept we pray with- 
out ceasing." ^^ Do you eat ? '^ " Yes, certainly/' " But 
who prays for you while you are eating?'' They did not 
know what to say to this. '^ Do you never sleep ? " was the 
next question. ^^ Oh, yes, we sleep." '^ And while you are 
sleeping who prays for you ? " This question was as difficult 
to answer as the other. " Pardon me, my brothers, if I show 
you that you do not do what you say, and let me prove to 
you that while I work I pray without ceasing. I remain 
seated on the ground all the morning soaking palm-leaves 
in the water, out of which I make rope, and say, while I am 
doing this, ^Work is what Thou hast ordained for man, O 
God. Grant that I may work zealously, and have mercy on 
me, my Saviour, and wash away my sins in Thy great love.' 
When I have finished my work I sell it, and employ part of 
the proceeds to live upon, and the rest I give to the poor ; 
so in this way when I eat or sleep I ask God to watch over 
me with His grace, and thus I make my prayers per- 
petual." 

A hermit who had gone to see the Abbot Silvain, who 
lived on Mount Sinai, and finding that the anchorites about 
there all worked, he said to them, ^^ Why do you take such 
trouble for food which perishes? Did not Mary choose 
the better part?* The abbot, to whom the hermit's 

2 He alludes to the passage in the Gospel of St. Luke : " A woman 
named Martha received Jesus into her house. And she had a sister 
named Mary, wlio also sat at Jesus' feet, and heard his word. But Martha 
was cumhered with much serving, and came to Him, and said, Lord, dost 
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remarks were repeated, said to his principal disciple, 
'' Zacharias, give the hermit a book to amuse him, and put 
him into a cell where he will have nothing to eat/^ Dinner 
time having come, the traveller expected to be called to have 
some, but no one came. At last hunger so overcame him 
that he left the cell, and went to look for Silvain. " My 
father, have the brothers eaten nothing to-day ? '^ " They 
have eaten/^ " How does it happen that I was not told of 
it ? ^' " Because you are too spiritual a man, and have 
chosen the better part ; as you spend your whole days read- 
ing you do not need perishing food : unlike us who are 
carnal, and would not know how to get on without eating, 
and this is why we are obliged to work/^ Then the hermit 
saw his error, and asked the abbot^s pardon, which was 
readily granted, and he added, " I am very glad that you 
have found out that the thoughtful Mary is not placed above 
Martha, and that Martha has part of the praise which our 
Lord bestows on Mary/' 

If Herodotus is to be credited, Amyses, the Egyptian king, 
passed a law that all his subjects should present themselves 
before the governors of the provinces once every year, and 
every man who could not prove that he had some profession 
or trade by which he lived was pub to death without mercy. 
A law very like this was in force among the Athenians, for 
it is said that the Areopagites, a tribunal composed of the 
most venerable citizens, who were invested with discretionary 
powers for the preservation of the public morals, cited 

Thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone P bid her there- 
fore that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things : but one thing 
is needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.** — Luke x. 38 — 42. 
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CleanthnSj an old athlete^ and a pnpil of Zeno^ to appear 
before them^ that he might give an aceonnt of his means of 
subsistence. The magistrates did not know that he had any 
private income, and finding that he did no work, bnt spent 
his days attending the lectures of the Stoic master^ they 
wished for an explanation of the riddle. Cleanthns made an 
old woman and a gardener come with him as witnesses^ 
when he appeared before the judges. The gardener deposed 
that during the night Cleanthus drew water for him ; and 
the old woman said that from time to time, but always 
during the night, he turned her mill for her.* Cleanthns 
added that what he earned during the night enabled him to 
give up his days to the study of philosophy. The judges 
were so surprised at this love of learning that they not only 
discharged him, but also wished to encourage him by the 
gift of a sum of money, which would enable him to be free 
from such hard work for a time. Cleanthus refused their 
ofler, saying that his work brought in enough for his wants. 
When he succeeded Zeno, he had Antigone as a disciple, 
who afterwards was one of Alexander's successors. Anti- 
gone having lost sight of Cleanthus for some time, on his 
return to Athens found him still turning the mill to earn a 
living. ^^What, you still follow this trade?'' ^' While 
this trade renders me independent why should I give it 
up ? " was Cleanthus's answer. Plutarch, who reports 
this latter trait of his character, adds, " What a grand man 
this was, with the same hand with which he turned 
a mill or kneaded bread to be able to write on the move- 
ments of the planets, on the gods, or the immortality 
of the soul ! Yet we consider those works servile or nn- 

^ It was usual at this time for each house to have its own mill, which 
was turned either by a slave or hired person to grind the flour needed for 
the use of the inmates. 
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-worthy to whicli he owed the freedom both of his body and 
mind/' 

Among the Dutch during the last century a curious 
custom was kept up^ which seemed like a remnant of the old 
Egyptian or Athenian laws. When an able-bodied man was 
found begging he was seized^ put into a pit^ and a tap of 
water turned on upon him. At the bottom of the pit there 
was a pump to get rid of the water which fell into it from 
the tap^ and if the lazy man did not pump vigorously he had 
every chance of being drowned. While he worked some of 
the citizens made bets upon him at the mouth of the pit. 
One betted that he would let the water suffocate him; 
another took a bet that he would not. After the 
beggar had worked for some hours he was taken out worn 
out with fatigue, and sent away on his promising to profit by 
this wholesome lesson. 

Bernard Palissy, whose life is one of the most striking 
instances of the power of persevering work, was bom in a 
village in the diocese of Agen, in 1499. Though his parents 
were poor they had him taught reading and writing, which 
at this time showed an unusual care for the future of 
the child, in people of their class. A geometrician, who 
came into the village to make a plan of it, noticed that 
Bernard was no ordinary child, and asked leave to take him 
away, and make him an assistant and a pupil. The child 
made rapid progress under his master, who was very fond 
of him. By the time his apprenticeship was over he had 
acquired quite a reputation in the canton for cleverness, and 
often found himself employed by courts of law to draw plans 
of properties which were the subjects of lawsuits. But this 
occupation did not satisfy Bernard's active mind, and whiJ " 
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doing his work of surveying he became an excellent draaghts-. 
man and painter on glass. Soon he had made such progress 
in this new profession that ho found it impossible to execute 
all the orders which were sent to him to decorate chapels 
and country-houses. Gradually, however, these occupations 
became less lucrative, as others besides him followed them, 
so he looked round for something fresh by which he could 
distinguish himself and gain a livelihood at the same time ; 
and by chance one of the enamelled vases, for which Faienza* 
was famous, and whore alone they were made, fell into his 
hands. Benard set to work to try to imitate the beautiful 
Italian work with no other teacher than his own intense 
wish to succeed. '^ You must know, reader,^^ he says, in his 
quaint language, '' that twenty-five years have passed since 
this beautiful cup was shown to me, and ever since then I 
have been dreaming of how it could be made. I have been 
thinking that if I knew the secret of enamelling I could make 
earthen vessels of the most beautiful kinds, for I had some 
talent in painting ; and though I was quite ignorant of the 
different kind of clays, I began trying to find out the 
different enamels like a man feeling in the dark." Prom 
that time we find him, says one of his biographers, devoting 
every moment to working in clay, covering it with all kinds 
of compositions in infinite varieties. He sometimes went to 
the potters, and sometimes to the glass-makers to try his 
enamels in their furnaces. While he was going on in this 
chance manner he could not fail to make some mistakes. 
At first all his efforts failed, and soon want attacked his 
home, but the brave man was not discouraged. ^' The hope 
that I had of ultimate success," he says, '' made me pursue 
my attempt so vigorously that I had to appear cheerful when 

^ From this the name " faience " comes, which is given to a kind of 
fine pottery. 
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any one came to see me, though I often felt very sad/^ He 
Struggled against all his difficulties with untiring energy ; 
the smallest glimpse of success gave him fresh courage, and 
he had nothing to make him forget his privations and sufEer- 
ings but hope, which seemed very far off, and the conscious- 
ness that there was a great discovery to be made if only he 
could make it. Every day he made sure that the next would 
bring him what he wanted, but when the next day came he 
was still as far from the desired end. His kindest neigh- 
bours thought him crazy, and the rest were terrified of him, 
thinking he was using some kind of witchcraft or at the 
least making counterfeit money. His extreme poverty 
ought to have stopped this last accusation, for he was re- 
duced to the greatest distress, and to make it worse he did 
not suffer alone ; his poor wife and children, who were dying 
of hunger, begged him constantly, and with tears in their 
eyes, to give up these chimerical schemes, and to take up 
his occupation as surveyor again, which at least supplied 
them with food. Twenty-five years passed in this way, and 
poor Bernard fought against obstacles of all kinds with the 
ardour which inspires every one who has given himself up 
to making some great discovery. One day he thought he 
really had at last attained his longed-for end, and was about 
to see his dreams realized, when he was again stopped by 
an unforeseen obstacle ; it was this, that the potter who had 
been working with him suddenly said he must leave at once, 
and demanded his wages ; poor Palissy had spent his last 
penny, and was obliged to give him all his clothes, and he 
was left to work on alone ; he pounded and ground up the 
materials for his enamel, and heated the furnace which he 
had prepared himself. But there were worse troubles than 
these awaiting him. One day, when he had put some more 
enamel into the fire, on which he had rested his last hopes. 
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his wood ran short ; all depended on his finding more at 
once, and he was in despair,, but suddenly he seemed to have 
a sudden inspiration, and running into the garden tore up 
the stakes which supported the vines, but soon the flame 
had consumed all these, and the baking was not finished ; 
without hesitation he threw the chairs on the fire, then the 
tables, then the windows, and even the floors of the rooms 
were taken to feed the flames. And now his wishes were 
accomplished, and his work crowned with success. The last 
efibrt of the artist was a triumph. In transports of joy he 
gazed at the piece he had taken from the furnace, and seeing 
the brilliant colours he shouted, danced, and sang, almost 
beside himself with joy. His wife and children ran to him 
thinking he must be mad, and when they saw his efibrts had 
really succeeded begged his pardon for having despised his 
hopes. Bernard took his success in much the same manner 
as he had courageously begun his work, and when he had 
brought his enamels to perfection they were bought by 
people in all parts of France, and at last fortune smiled on 
this clever man. His reputation reached the king, Henry 
II., and he ordered vases and figures to ornament his 
gardens ; and some time afterwards he sent for Palissy to 
Paris, and gave him rooms in the Tuileries. It was at this 
time that he took out a patent as ''maker of rustic figures 
to the king, the Queen Dowager, and the Constable de 
Montmorency.^^ He was only known in Paris as Bernard of 
the Tuileries. But though Bernard Palissy had imposed 
this great task upon himself, it had not absorbed his whole 
attention, for while working at the enamels he had thought 
deeply upon natural history, and especially on geological 
formations, making his observations upon both these sub- 
jects whenever he had the opportunity. Directly he went to 
the Tuileries he made the first Natural History coUeotiou 
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which had been seen in France, and soon af tei'wards he gave 
a course of lectures on the rudiments of geology. It is sad 
to find that such a clever man, after enjoying the protection 
which his well-earned labours merited, should have been 
given up to the cruel hands of intolerance by the weakness 
of a king. Palissy was a Protestant, but he was saved by 
Charles IX. from the massacre of St. Bartholomew; but 
some years afterwards he was seized and thrown into prison, 
where he died at the age of ninety years, as he would not 
abjure his faith. 

Rubens, the painter, was very rich, but though he was 
employed in some diplomatic business for which his services 
were highly paid, the celebrated artist was fond of repeat- 
ing that the practice of his art had always been the most 
lucrative source of income to him. An English alchemist . 
went to see him one day, and promised to share with him 
the treasures which should accrue from the great work of 
producing gold, if he would be at the expenses incurred for 
drugs and at the laboratory. Rubens listened patiently for 
some time to the extravagant ramblings of this man, and 
then leading him into his studio he pointed to his palettes 
and brushes, and said to him, '' You have come tqo late, for 
I have already, by means of these, found the philosopher's 
stone. Take what you oflFer me elsewhere, for I should not 
know how to profit by it.^' 

Monsieur and Madame Nauteuil were small shop-keepers 
at Rheims, and as they had only one son they wished to give 
him a good education, so that when he was ready for work 
he might be fit to be an agent or notary. Robert, the son 
of these good people, after making considerable progress in 
Greek and Latin, suddenly tired of it all, and took no interest 
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for anything but drawing, of which he was passionately fond. 
This was a great vexation to his parents, and they thought 
him ungrateful after all the pains they had taken to give him 
a good education, but their protests were all in vain, nothing 
could turn him from his purpose. He was both an affec- 
tionate and dutiful son, and listened to all his parents^ ad- 
vice and really meant to follow it, but his love of drawing 
overcame his resolution never to touch a brush again, and he 
was soon as busy as ever with his crayons and brushes. 
They tried severity when kindness failed, and crayons, 
brushes, and paper were seized and put under lock and key, 
or torn and thrown away whenever they were found in_ his 
hand. Robert did not resist this for some time, and as he 
was forbidden to draw in the house he invented a new kind 
of studio, and pretending to go out for a walk he used to go 
to a wood near, and, as he was afraid that even here he might 
be found, he climbed into a tree, and there, sitting on a 
branch, spent many hours in his favourite occupation ; but 
even here he was traced, and now he was forbidden to leave 
the house. However, he was soon old enough to see 
that in this apparent tyranny there was really only kindness, 
and he determined, though he still loved drawing as passio- 
nately as before, to give all bis attention to the study of the 
classics, which he did so thoroughly that he was soon ready for 
his examinations, and passed brilliantly ; but he still clung 
to his old vocation so ardently that he was obliged to orna- 
ment his philosophical paper with little diagrams. It was 
now time for him to choose a profession, and Robert told 
his parents that he thought if he were to travel for a year 
or two it would not be lost time, for he would at least gain 
some knowledge of the world. They let him start for Paris, 
where he intended to study both painting and engraving 
under the best masters, but he had no introductions and 
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very little money; so before tliiiiking of taking lessons he 
must earn the means to pay for them. It did not occur to 
him to use his diploma as a scholar as a recommendation, 
but as he had great talent as a portrait painter he tried a 
singular expedient to raise the requii'cd sum. He drew a 
fancy portrait of an abb6, in his best style, then having 
noticed one of the restaurants near the Sorbonne, where 
young ecclesiastical students lunched, and going in at the 
time when the rooms were well filled he went from one table 
to another pretending to seek for the original of his portrait, 
and showing it to everybody, so that, as he said, they might 
help him to find the abb6 who had ordered and paid in ad- 
vance for his portrait, and told him to meet him at that 
place. It is unnecessary to say that this abb6 was not to 
be found, but the portrait was so much admired, and the 
painter so moderate in his prices, that some promised to sit 
to him for their portraits. Eobert took care to improve as 
much as possible on the countenances of his sitters, and 
where he could to give them more expression and brightness 
than they really possessed, which was very useful in giving 
him a character for great ability among the students. 
Robertas painting soon became so fashionable that he was in 
some difficulty to know how to execute all his orders, and he 
found he could now raise the price of his pictures, so that by 
the end of a year he had realized enough money to give him- 
self up entirely to the study of his favourite art. In the 
three years that followed, all his expenses were provided for 
by his own work, and he worked indefatigably under the 
best masters; and some engravings that he published of 
portraits he had painted made his name known, and from 
this time success attended every eflfort that he made, and we 
owe to Robert Nauteuil the portraits that we have of the 
most celebrated men of Louis XIV.'s time, and he is thought. 
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even to the present day, to have been one of the best French 
engravers. 

One of the most difficult things in the world is to will, and 
few know what strength there is in will even in the arts. 
The well-known chronometer-maker, Harrison, of London, 
was a young carpenter^s apprentice in the provinces at 
the beginning of the last century, when parliament offered a 
reward of 20,000Z. to any one who could make a watch which 
should tell the true and the mean time ; * at once Harrison 
said to himself, '' I will gain that pi'ize ; '' he threw aside the 
saw and plane, came to town as journeyman watchmaker, 
worked for forty years, and gained the prize. This is what 
may be called willing. — /. de Maistre. 

When Linnaeus was still a student at the university of 

* The true time and the mean time. We think that possihly among 
our younger readers some may not understand the exact meaning of these 
terms. It is impossible to enter here into a long explanation of this, but 
we will make it as clear as we can. We must premise that the earth has 
a double movement in space, i.e. revolving round the sun and turning on 
its own axis. In one day, by the combination of these two movements, 
the earth turns round, so that the next day at the same hour it is in almost 
the same position with regard to the sun. If the earth as it revolves 
round the sun were always to keep to exactly the same rate of movement, 
every day would be of equal length ; but as in its revolution it follows an 
elliptical line, it must be that sometimes we are nearer to and sometimes 
farther from the sun, and in virtue of the laws which regulate the revo- 
lution of the planets, in the first case (when we are nearer the sun) the 
movement of the earth is quicker ; in the second slower. Thus it follows 
that some days must be a little shorter and some a little longer. Watches 
and clocks which are well made keep exact time, and so do not always 
agree with the sun-dials. The hour the former marks, is called mean 
time, and that of the sun-dial is called true time, and the diffei^nce between 
them is called equation of time. The greatest difference is about sixteen 
minutes. 
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TJpsala, he eked out his scanty income by mending the shoes 
of his fellow-students ; so he, who afterwards became one of 
the princes among scientific men, began life as a shoemaker's 
apprentice. 

Spinosa, the philosopher, whose doctrine is even now 
celebrated, did not think it unworthy of him to make him- 
self a finished workman in optical glasses, and up to his last 
days he owed to this honourable work the means of existence 
without being obliged to apply for any pension, and it made 
him independent of every one. One day Spinosa asked a 
friend, who had just lost his brother, what had been the 
cause of his death ? '^ He died of having nothing ' to do,*^ 
was the answer. ''Ah, I can well believe that, for it is 
quite enough to kill any one.^' 

Hatemtai', one of the most generous Arabs of his time, was 
once asked if he had ever known any one who was more 
generous than he was : he answered, '' One day when I was 
walking in the country with some friends I met a man who 
had picked up a load of dry fir-cones for fuel. I told him 
to go to my house where he would find both bread and 
wine being given away.^^ '' He who can work for his living 
need not be under an obligation to you,'^ he answered. '' This 
man's heart was more noble than mine,'' said Hatemtai. 

'' "When I was young," says Buffon, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, '' I was so fond of sleeping that 1 lost half my time. 
My poor Joseph (his servant who lived with him sixty-five 
years) did all he could to help me to break through this 
habit, but without success. I promised him five shillings 
every time he could make me get up at six o'clock. He 
came the next morning and did his best to rouse me at the 
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time I wished, but I only answered Mm roughly. The next 
morning he )came again, but this time I threatened him, so 
that I friglitened him. That afternoon I said to him 
' Joseph, I have lost my time and you have gained nothing ; 
you do not understand your business, think only of my pro- 
mise, I do not mind any threats/ ^' The next morning he 
came again, first I begged him to leave me alone, then I 
grew angry, but it was of no use, he made me get up against 
my will. My ill-humour never lasted more than an hour 
after I woke, and then I thanked him and gave him what I had 
promised him. I owe at least eleven or twelve volumes of 
my works to Joseph.^^ They say that Buffon had his works 
copied out, and he corrected them ten or twelve times with 
the greatest attention, and after this they were models of 
the best style of composition. Science has made much 
progress since then, but it owes a great deal to Buffon. 

"In 1794, I was at Mondon, in Switzerland,'^ says 
Brillat Savarin, the author of the " Physiology of Taste,'' 
" who had emigrated during the revolution. They showed 
me a young French officer in this town who was a weaver, 
and this is how it happened. This young man belonged to 
a good French family, and was passing through Mondon to 
join Conde's army,' when he found himself seated at table 
next to an old man, whose face was at once grave and 
animated, such as William TelFs companions are represented 
to be like. At dessert they talked together ; the officer did 
not disguise his position, and his companion was evidently 
much interested in him. The young man complained of having 
to leave all he loved, and remarked on the truth of J. J. 

* Condi's army, including many noble emigrants, who 'were opposed 
to the new regime, had gone abroad to fight against the republican 
army. 
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Rousseau^s maxim, who wished that every man knew some 
trade, by which, in want, he could support himself. The old 
man said he was a weaver, a widower, and had no children, 
and was quite content with his lot. The conversation ended 
here, and the next day the officer went away and joined 
Cond^^s army, but he could easily see that there was not 
much chance for him to return to France by this means. 
It was not long before some of those disagreements happened 
which are not unfrequent among those whose zeal for the royal 
cause is their only title ; and soon afterwards a junior officer 
was put over his head, which seemed to him a cruel piece of in- 
justice. The talk with the weaver recurred to his mind, he 
thought it over for some time, and having decided upon his 
plans he left the army, returned to Mondon, and went to the 
weaver, asking him to take him as an apprentice. " I cannot 
let this opportunity pass of doing a kindness,^^ said the old 
man ; '^ you shall board with me, I have but one bed, you shall 
share it with me. I only know one thing, and that I will 
teach you. You shall work for me for a year, and after that 
you shall work on your own account, and you will live hap- 
pily in a country where work is honoured and encouraged.^^ 
The next day the officer set to work, and succeeded so well 
that at the end of six months the old man said he had 
nothing more to learn ; that he considered he had repaid 
him for what he had done for him, and in future all his work 
should be for his own profit. When I passed through 
Mondon the officer had earned enough money to buy a loom 
and a bed ; he worked most industriously, and he was such 
a favourite in the town, that the best houses had arranged to 
receive him to dinner on Sunday by turns. On that day he 
wore his uniform, and took his right place in society again, 
and as he was as well informed as he was agreeable he was 
fSted and liked by every one. On Monday he was a weaver 
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again^ and passing his time thus was not at all discontented 
with his lot. " To this picture of the advantages of in- 
dustry/^ adds Brillat Savarin, '' I should like to add another 
of a widely diflFerent character. I met at Lausanne an emi- 
grant from Lyons, a tall, fine fellow, who rather than work 
was content to have only two good meals a week. He must 
have died of want had not a lawyer in the town arranged 
with an eating-house keeper to supply him with a dinner on 
every Sunday and Wednesday. The emigrant came on the 
day arranged and ate as much as he possibly could, besides 
carrying off a large piece of bread which had been specified 
in the agreement. He made this bread last as well as he 
could, drank water to stop his craving for food, spent most 
of his time in bed in a sad reverie, and waited thus for the 
next dinner. Three months had passed by in this way when 
I first saw this poor man. He was not ill, but there was a 
general look of languor about him ; he was so cadaverous, 
and his features so sharpened by hunger, that he was quite 
dreadful to look at. It seemed most strange to me that he 
should prefer suffering all that he was doing, rather than 
work, and I invited him to dinner, and the amount he ate 
was fearful ; but I shall not repeat the invitation, for I like 
people to struggle against adversity, and to obey the Divine 
command, ' Thou shalt work.' " 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

GENTLENESS, SWEETNESS, AND BENEVOLENCE. 






Be gentle rather than violent." — La Fontaine, 
Impatience embitters and alienates hearts, bat sweetness brings them 
back again." — Madame de Maintenon, 

Socrates saluted a citizen one day, but he passed by with- 
out taking the least notice of him. The philosopher showed 
no resentment, which surprised some of his pupils who 
accompanied him ; but Socrates quietly answered, '* If I met 
some one uglier and more awkward than I am, ought I to be 
vexed ? Then why should I be vexed with this man because 
I am more polite than he is ? " 

When Aristotle was dying, his disciples asked him to point 
out which of them should be the head of the school in his place. 
He had always taken care to be very gentle to every one, and 
to try not to hurt their feelings, so he sent for two flagons, one 
containing wine from Ehodes, which was his disciple Mene- 
demus' country, and the other wine from Lesbos, where his 
disciple Theophrastus came from. He tasted first one wine 
and then the other, and seemed to prefer the latter, and said, 
'^ These two wines are both excellent ; but I think, without 
any disparagement to that from Bhodes, that the Lesbian 
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again^ an.he most delicate/' Thus the philosopher gave Theo- 
with his the preference without disparaging Menedemus. 
duatrj" i 

of a wideS I was still young I made a habit of getting up 
^<q::^pitig the night to pray to God and read the Bible. One 
night when I was thus engaged, and every one in the house 
except* my father was sleeping, I said to him, " You see they 
are all so fast asleep ; one would think they were dead. Not 
one of them even lifts his head to pray to God/' My father 
stopped any further criticism on my part by saying, " Ah ! 
it would be as well if you were asleep too, instead of pointing 
out other people's faults." 

Alfonso of Arragon, who has also been called the Mag- 
nanimous, went with some of his courtiers to see some precious 
stones at a jeweller's. He had scarcely left the shop, when 
the jeweller ran after him to complain of the theft of a very 
valuable diamond. The king went back to the shop and 
desired that a large vessel full of bran should be brought, 
and that each of his courtiers should put their hands into it 
closed and take them out open. He began with the first, 
and when each had had his turn he told the jeweller to 
empty the contents of the vessel on the table, and the dia- 
mond was found in the bran, but no one was accused of the 
theft, though whoever was the guilty person richly deserved 
to have been punished. King Alfonso screened him by this 
means, but suspicion was thrown upon the innocent, as of 
course they were all liable to be suspected. Half-measures 
may get over a diflSculty, but they do not always clear it up 
satisfactorily. 

Michael Angelo's affection for his servant Urbino is well 
known. He asked him the awkward question one day. 
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Supposing I died; what would you do ? " ^^ I should be 
obliged to serve another master,^' answered Urbino. " Oh, 
my poor fellow, I wish to save you from poverty,^^ he said, 
and gave him 2000 crowns, which he well deserved for his 
constant attention to the artist, and he was more like a 
friend than a servant to him. Michael Angelo felt Urbino's 
death keenly, and during his last illness tended him night 
and day. After his death Vasari wrote to condole with him 
on the loss of his faithful servant, and received the following 
touching answer : — ^^ My dear friend, I know I shall write 
badly, but I must answer your kind letter. You know that 
I have lost my faithful Urbino, and his death has been both 
a blessing and a grief to me. I say a blessing, for it has 
taught me not only not to fear death, but to long for it ; and 
a sorrow, for he has been with me for twenty-six years, and 
has always been devoted and faithful to me. I had given 
him a sum of money, and looked forward to his being the 
support of my old age ; but he has gone, and has left me the 
hope of meeting him again in heaven. I have no doubt of all 
being well with him, and he had no fear of death, but was only 
grieved to leave me alone in this wicked world, though the 
best part of myself has gone with him, and all that remains 
is only a trouble and sorrow to me. — Your true friend.^' In 
a letter which he addressed at the same time to Urbino^s 
widow, he says, " You are well aware how much I was 
attached to him; and though he is gone I still love his 
memory, and care for all that belongs to him.^^ And again, 
^* If you will give me my godson, Michael Angelo (Urbino's 
son), I will keep him with me at Florence, and care more for 
him than my nephew Leonard's children ; and I will teach 
him all that I -know his father would have wished him to 
learn.'' Michael Angelo was also very fond of Popolino, his 
marble-cutter, for whom he corrected all his wrong outlines 

2 
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without even a frown ; and he had a great regard for Meni- 
ghella, a second-rate painter at Valdamo, a very pleasant man^ 
who came to him from time to time begging him to design a 
St. Roch or St. Anthony for him, from which he painted a pic- 
ture for the country people. Michael Angelo^ who did not 
care to paint for a king, was always willing to leave his work ; 
and compose something which would suit his friend's taste ; 
among other things he designed a figure of our Lord on the 
cross, so contrived that the painter might take prints from 
it to sell about the country, and he took much interest in 
this travelling artist's success. 

St. Francis de Sales, of whom we have spoken before, and 
who was such a saintly man that there was little in his life 
that was not worthy of imitation, carried his kindness to his 
servant to such a pitch that he obeyed him as to his time 
of rising and going to bed, of dressing and undressing. He 
was obliged to sit up late writing letters sometimes, and 
begged his valet to go to bed. ^^ You take me for a lazy 
indolent man then, sir,'' was the servant's answer, and so 
the bishop hurried through his work, that he might not keep 
the servant waiting up too long. One morning he awoke 
early for some important work he had to do, and having 
called his valet and received no answer, he dressed himself 
and began writing. When his usual hour for rising came 
the valet entered the room and said roughly, ^^Who has 
dressed you ? " " Myself ; am not I old enough to do it ? " 
" Was it too much trouble to call me ? " "I called you, and 
went to your bedside, but you were so sound asleep I had 
not the heart to wake you." " You are making fun of me," 
grumbled the man. ^^ I never intended to laugh at you ; 
but never mind, I will promise to wake you and make you 
get up another time." " Take care what you are doing ; 
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familiarity breeds contempt/^ said the Bishop of Belley to 
St. Francis. ^^ True, coarse familiarity does, but not civility, 
cordial, honest, hearty friendliness, for that comes from love, 
and that produces love in the servant, and consequently 
respect ;" and he added, " We must remember that our 
servants are our neighbours and brothers, which charity 
obliges us to love as ourselves. Let us treat them as we 
should like to be treated were we in their place. 

Turenne noticed one day that the soldiers near him lowered 
their heads when they heard the bullets whizzing past them, 
and as an officer was about to reprimand them, Turenne 
stopped him : ^^ Never mind,'^ he said, smiHng, ^^ it does not 
matter ; they are worthy of a bow." 

The celebrated Abbe Terrasson' was passing through the 
streets one day dressed in a most extraordinary fashion, re- 
sulting simply from negligence. Some children ran after 
him, shouting and pointing at him. One of his friends met 
him, and wished to send away these rude children. ^^ What 
does it signify ? '' said the abbe ; " it amuses them, and that 
is the only good I can do them.' 
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Firmin Abauzit, a learned Genevan, who was well known in 
his own country, both for for his noble disinterestedness and 
for his learning, was well worthy of the eulogium which J. J. 
Rousseau wrote of him — almost the only one this misanthropic 
man is known to have written upon one living in his time — 
'' No, this century will not have passed without producing one 

1 The Abb^ Terrasflon was a member of tbe French Academy as well as 
the Academy of Sciences, and was well known as the author of a philo- 
sophical romance called " Sethos," which went through many editions, 
but has been forgotten now, like so many others. 
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real philosopher. I know one, and one only, but that is a 
great thing to say, and in addition he is in my own country. 
Shall I dare to name him whose greatest honour is to be 
little known ? Learned and modest Abauzit I may your 
true simplicity pardon the zeal that I have in your honour. 
You have lived like Socrates, but he died by the hand of his 
fellow-citizens ; while you are beloved by yours/' Abauzit is 
not more to be admired for his genius than for his private 
character. Religious on principle, and a true Christian, he 
never blamed those whose opinions differed from his own. 
One instance will suffice to show his extreme gentleness; and 
he had the reputation of never being out of temper. Some 
persons wishing to know the truth of this asked his servant 
if it were so ; and she said that in the thirty years she had 
been in his service she had never seen him vexed. They 
promised her a sum of money if she could make him angry, 
and knowing that he liked his bed to be well made, she left 
it unmade one day. Abauzit saw she had neglected it, and 
inquired how it had happened. She said she had forgotten 
it; and he said nothing more. That evening the bed was 
not made, and the next day the same thing happened, 
and she gave even a worse excuse than the first. The 
third time it happened he said gently, " You have for- 
gotten to make my bed again, and no doubt you think it is 
too fatiguing to do it ; but, after all, it is of no consequence, 
as I am beginning to be accustomed to it.'' The servant 
was quite overcome by his patient kindness, and begged his 
pardon, and confessed the trial to which her character had 
been put. 

The Emperor Joseph II. did not hke any display, nor 
kingly pomp, of which the following anecdote is an in- 
stance. One day he went out for a drive (dressed in a 
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Simple overcoat buttoned up to his throat) in a carriage 
holding two persons and the driver, which he drove himself, 
and was accompanied by only one servant out of livery, when 
he was overtaken by a shower of rain as he was on his way 
to Vienna. He was still some way from the town when a 
sergeant, who was going in the same direction, signed to the 
driver to stop, and the emperor did so at once. " Sir, 
should I be making too bold if I ask you to give me a seat 
beside you V said the sergeant. "It would not crowd you, 
as you are alone, and would save my uniform, which I have 
put on new to-day .^^ 

" Save your uniform,'^ said the emperor, '^ and get in, my 
friend. ^Where do you come from ?" 

" Ah, I am coming from a gamekeeper, one of my friends, 
where I made a capital breakfast.'* 

" What have you eaten that was so good ? '^ 

'' Guess.'* 

'^ How can I guess — some beer-soup V 

" Oh yes, soup ; but something better than that.** 

" Some sour-krout ?** 

" Better even than that.** 

" A calf*s tongue ?** 

" Better than that, I tell you.** 

^'Oh, I really cannot guess any more,** said the 
emperor. 

^'A pheasant, my friend, taken from his majesty*s pre- 
serves.** 

'^ Taken from his majesty *s preserves ? it must have been 
first-rate.** 

'^ I can answer for its being so.** 

When they reached the town, and the rain was still falling, 
the emperor asked his companion in what part of the city he 
lodged, and where he should set him down. 
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" Sir, you are only too kind; I am afraid of being trouble- 
some/' 

^^ No, no ; tell me the street where you live/' 

The sergeant told him, and begged to know to whom he 
was indebted for so much kindness. 

'' It is now your turn to guess/' said the emperor. 

'^ I think you are a military man, sir/' 

'' I am/' 

''A lieutenant?" 

'* Yes, a lieutenant ; but better than that/' 

"A captain?" 

" Better than that/' 

" Perhaps a colonel ? " 

'^ Better than that, I tell you/' 

" What, a field-marshal ? " said the sergeant, shrinking into 
a comer of the carriage. 

" Better than that/' 

" Why, it must be the emperor ! " 

'* Himself," said Joseph. 

The sergeant begged the emperor to stop the carriage, that 
he might get down, at the same time proffering the humblest 
apologies. 

'^ No, after eating my pheasant you are anxious to get rid 
of me as easily, but you shall only leave me at your own 
door." And he set him down there. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PATRIOTISM. 
" Patriotism is a fever which at its height triumphs over nature." — 

" He serves his country badly who serves it at the expense of God^s 

laws." — Massillon, 

" We are not born for ourselves, but for our country." — Cicero, 

" God takes care of the world, and it is for us to take care of our own 

country." — Bacon. 

Thbbmopyue ! This is in my opinion the highest mountain 
in the world, for in dying here for their liberty, Leonidas 
and his companions raised this hill to the height of Etna, 
and above Olympus. I admire these heroes, but I put Ar- 
canius Magistus before them all, for he knew what would be 
their fate, and he wished to share it, and only feared that he 
should not die with them. — Apollonius of Tyana. 

'' I love my family more than myself; I love my country 
better than my family; but I love all human beings even better 
than my country .'' These three lines of Fen61on's express 
better than all sermons or phrases what patriotism should 
be, and how the Christian and the philosopher should regard 
it. It is especially in the histories of the old Greek and 
Boman republics, that we find examples of what was then 
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considered patriotism. We shall qnote largely from the 
books of Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, and Titus Livius, 
as they tell us of most enthusiastic patriotism. Sparta is 
distinguished above all other countries for the love its in- 
habitants had for it, and men, women, old men and children 
vied with each other as to who could make the greatest 
sacrifices for it. The Spartan mothers, indeed, carried this 
to such a degree that they used to say to their sons, when 
they buckled on their shields, preparing for war, ''Bring 
this back, or be carried home upon it/' * One mother, seeing 
her son return alone from an expedition, inquired what had 
happened. " All my companions are dead,'^ answered the 
youth. '' And you have actually returned to announce this 
misfortune to your country ?'' was her indignant reply; and, 
taking up a stone, she struck him dead on the spot. This 
may be taken either as a horrible or sublime incident ; but 
certainly not an example one would wish imitated by mothers 
of modern times ; but one lesson they may draw from it, — 
to teach their sons that it is better to lose life than honour. 
Another woman, who had two sons in the army, learning 
that one had died a glorious death, cried out, " Ah, that was 
my son ; ^' and that the other had escaped death by flight, 
added, " That was not my son,'' This mother closely re- 
sembled the one quoted above ; but we should explain her 
words by saying, that her son had fled ; and also, that she 
had not thought of killing him. 

When the announcement of the loss of the battle of 
Leuctra, which the Thebans had gained over the Spartans, 
was made in Sparta, the town was keeping a grand fSbe ; 
but the sad news was not allowed to interrupt the festivities 

^ It was the Spai*tan custom to carry home on their shields those 
warriocs who fell fighting for their country. 
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in anyway, and they only sent to each house the names of those 
who were killed. The next day the parents of those who had 
fallen in battle assembled in the square, and congratulated 
each other on the glorious deaths their sons had met with ; 
while the fathers and mothers of the survivors remained shut 
up in their houses, as though they were mourning the 
dead — for in this time of public calamity they felt they must 
conceal their private joy. Charodidas, the Spartan chief, 
was often able to quell seditions which would have ended in 
bloodshed, by a law which condenmed any one coming 
armed to the general assembly. Some years after the pass- 
ing of this law, he returned from travelling just as the 
assembly met, and without waiting to take off his sword he 
joined their meeting. They observed to him that he was 
the first to break his own law. '' I shall be the first then to 
seal it with my blood,*' he answered, drawing his sword, and 
felling on the edge of it he expired at once. This excessive 
devotion to his country will scarcely meet with the same 
admiration now that it did in old times — our more humane 
legislation allows of other and more useful expiations than 
that of death. It disapproves of suicide, and thus follows 
the divine law, which does not allow any man to take away 
his own life. 

It is not only in warfare, or in time of war, that patriotism 
is shown ; for, as a general rule, it ought and does detest 
war, which is not only a curse in itself, but entails other 
curses too. Defensive warfare, the object of which is to 
protect one's country, often teems with acts of heroism; 
while aggressive warfare, on the contrary, whose sole object 
is conquest, and which carries sorrow and trouble into the 
neighbouring countries, can only be regarded with horror 
by all right-minded persons, for it is an offence ^^lais^si^ 
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divine and human justice ; and all wlio instigate and cause 
such wars, whether they are conquerors or conquered are 
monsters, who sooner or later, will be dishonoured ; and a 
time will come when the epithet of conqueror will cease to be 
a name of hc»iiour. AMien the King of Persia first thought of 
conquering Greece, he sent heralds into all the cities to ask, 
in their master's name, for earth and water, according to 
their custom. This exasperated the Spartans, and they 
threw the heralds into a pit, and told them to take there 
what they wanted. Soon after this, signs of ill-omen 
appearing to threaten their city, they held a meeting 
to deliberate on the best means of propitiating the gods. 
Two young men came forward and oflFered their lives as 
sacrifices to save their country, and went to Xerxes, the 
Persian king, that he might avenge upon them the death of 
his ambassadors. The king was so touched with their 
devotion to the good of their country, that instefiid of putting 
them to death, he begged them to remain at his court, 
where they would be well treated ; but the proud republicans 
replied tliiit as "they had been ready to die for their 
country, they would not live away from it.'' It was the 
Spartans who after this, with only a band of 300 men under 
the command of Leonidas, opposed the immense Persian army 
at the pass of Thermopyte. AVhen they had at last to give 
in, there were such numbers of the enemy slain — some say 
20,000— that the Persian king saw with what determined 
warriors he had to contend ; and in fact their love of liberty 
and their country gave them such strength that they soon 
got the better of the multitudes of mercenary troops and 
slaves that Xerxes had armed against Greece. Two out of the 
300 engaged at the pass of Thermopylaa, who were prevented 
from taking part in the action, — one from illness, and 
the other from being accidentally some distance from the 
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camp, — came back to Sparta, but found themselves the objects 
of such profound contempt that they soon put an end to 
their existence, hoping by this to show that they had no 
dread of death. This unjust contempt, which was carried 
so far as to cause the suicide of these two men, might lessen 
the glory attaching to the 300, did we not reflect how widely 
their customs differed from those of our own day. Now, 
illness, even when the enemy is approaching, is counted no 
disgrace ; defeat is a misfortune, in the eyes of all sensible 
people, for which the defeated are not responsible, ancJ, in 
some cases, the conquered win more respect than the con- 
queror. 

In Athens, where manners were much more gentle than in 
Sparta, patriotism was quite as much a general sentiment, 
but it was added to more refined feelings. Aris tides and 
Themistocles were especially popular, but they were enemies, 
and having both been chosen ambassadors on a mission con- 
cerning the interest of the state, Aristides said, " Suppose 
we leave our difierences with our country, and when we 
return we can take them up again/' This was agreed upon, 
and the strangers among whom they went, never perceived 
the least dissension between them. 

Condemned to death by those who envied his glory and 
justice, Phocion, one of the greatest men who had governed 
the Athenian republic, said to his son, just as he was about 
to drink the fatal hemlock, '^I advise you to serve your 
country with all possible zeal and fidelity, and above all to 
forget that I was unjustly put to death, as the reward of all 
my services.'^ This famous speech may well be remembered 
in all ages. 

When the Grecian states had all leagued together to 
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resist the encroachments of the Asiatic army, their common 
foe, dissensions broke ont among themselves. In the course 
of this civil war, Sparta triumphed over Athens, and 
established within its walls the government of the thirty, who 
were insatiable despots, governing by crime and extortion. 
^J'hrasybulus, who was one of the principal citizens, and had 
left the town as much that he might not be obliged to 
recognize this form of government as for personal safety, 
assembled a little band of voluntary exiles, and marched with 
them to the delivei*ance of their country. Success crowned 
their efforts, and the thirty were all either put tg flight, or 
perished in the eugagement at the gates of the city. As 
soon as he saw the hated government overthrown, Thrasybulus 
hastened to interpose between the citizens who were faithful 
to liberty, and those who through fear or weakness had 
succumbed to tyranny. " It is not against you, but against 
the thirty that we have declared war,'' cried he, " and now 
that they have disappeared, there is no enmity between us ; 
there are no longer conquerors and conquered, but only free 
citizens. We came to deliver Athens, and you must rejoice 
with us over its restored liberty.'' Thrasybulus' first care, 
after he had arranged an armistice with his fellow-country- 
men, was to get rid of everything which could make them 
consider him a commander, and to return to his former station 
as a citizen of Athens. Some one said to him, ^' How much 
your country owes to you?" "Athens owes me nothing, 
and I should be glad if I could think that I have been able 
to pay part of the debt which every right-minded man feels 
that he owes to his country. 

The Thessalians and Phocians were at war, and the former 
having invaded the latter's territory, had declared that they 
would massacre every one of their enemies who was of an 
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age to cany arms, and make the women and children slaves. 
Daiphantus, who was then governor of Phocis, persuaded his 
fellow-citizens to face the enemy, and give them battle ; but 
before they did so, to assemble all the women and children in 
one place, and arrange round them a great pile of wood, so 
that if they learnt that their countrymen had been defeated 
they might set fire to the wood, and all be burnt together. 
This proposition was approved by all the assembly ; but one 
citizen observed that he thought the women should be con- 
sulted first, so that if they disapproved, the scheme might 
be given up, for all martyrdom should be with the free- 
will, to make it in any wise meritorious. This citizen thus 
turned an otherwise barbarous proposal into one which may 
well be remembered in after-ages, and when the women were 
consulted, they willingly agreed to Daiphantus^ proposal, 
and went to him and crowned him in honour of his patriotism, 
and the children also consented in a little assembly they held 
among themselves. The Phocians were successful in the 
battle, and thus the heroism of the women and children was 
not put to the test. The Greeks called the Phocians^ resolu- 
tion ''the decree of despair,^^ and to keep in mind this 
resolution, and the splendid victory by which it was followed, 
they celebrated fetes in honour of Diana, the goddess to whom 
they considered they owed their protection. 

If we now turn from Grecian to Roman annals, we shall 
find in the latter some no less striking instances of patriotism, 
and Titus Livius furnishes us with several of these. First, 
we find the history of the Horatii and Curiatii, which has 
furnished Corneille with the subject for one of his grandest 
tragedies. We will let the old Paduan historian speak for 
himself. (Rome and Alba, neighbouring cities are at war, 
and the two armies are drawn up face to face). He says, The 
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chiefs advance^ followed bv some of their principal officers^ and 
MettiiLs^ the Alban kicg^ speaks first, addressing Tullas, the 
Roman kinnr. The causes of this war are nnjost aggressions^ 
and refusal to execute the terms of the treaty which had 
been concluded^ and I have no doubt that the samo motives 
have actuated you^ but if we are sincere, without waiting for 
vain pretexts we may allow it is ambition which has caused 
two people who are not only neighbours, but united by the 
closest ties, to take up arms against each other. Am I right 
or wrong ? It is not for me to decide, but for those who 
declared war^ but at the same time we should not forget that 
while we are quarrelling, Etruria,' our jealous and revengeful 
neighbour is watching us, ready to fall on the conquered or 
the conqueror when the combat is over, and we are 
weakened and exhausted. Could not we find some means of 
decidirg, with the help of the gods, which people should 
command the other, without bloodshed on either side.'' This 
proposition, which may seem very simple in our day, was not 
di.spleasing to Tullus, and fortune favoured them in the 
expedient they sought for settling the question of supremacy, 
for in each army were three brothers of nearly the same age, 
strength, and valour, the Horatii on the Roman, and the 
Curiatii on the Alban side. The two kings each urged them 
to fight for their country, and victory would be on the side 
of the conqueror, and a time and place was arranged for the 
combat, and before it began a treaty was signed, in which it 
was agreed that whichever should be victorious, it should 
" rule over the other side, but without oppressing it/' When 
tlio time which had been agreed on arrived, the three 
brothers prepared for the conflict, and each side encouraged 
it-H champions, reminding them that the gods, their country, 
tlioir parents, their city, and all the citizens that were in the 

' Tuscany at the present day. 
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camp were watching them. They stepped forward between 
the two armies, which were ranged in front of the camp 
anxiously awaiting the coming struggle, and a solemn 
silence pervaded the whole line. The signal was given, and 
the three Horatii threw themselves on the three Curiatii 
without a thought of personal danger on either side : it was 
their country, its triumph and glory, and its future that 
they fought for. After the first onset, nothing could be 
discerned but the flashing of swords, and the only sound was 
the clashing of arms, while the armies scarcely dared to 
breathe, so great was their anxiety. Then the combatants 
seemed to be making a closer attack, and general atten- 
tion was fixed upon their wounds, which appeared to be 
bleeding profusely. Two of the Romans fell dead, but 
the three Albans were seen to be severely wounded. A 
great shout of triumph broke from the Alban army when the' 
two Horatii fell dead, for it seemed as though fortune was 
deserting the Romans, as now only one of the three brothers 
was left to fight single-handed against their three champions. 
This one of , the Horatii was not only un wounded, but felt 
no fear at being left thus alone, and though he knew he could 
not resist the three, he could vanquish them all in turn if 
only he could fight them separately. To accomplish this he 
feigned flight, and his three opponents pursued him as quickly 
as their wounds would allow. The Roman army thinking 
their last champion had really fled, raised a cry of horror, 
but the warrior feeling quite certain of the success of his ruse 
did not care for this, and after flying some little distance, 
suddenly turned round, and found, as he had hoped, that the 
Curiatii were following him at unequal distances; the first 
was only a few paces from him, and when he turned they 
were brought face to face, and while the Alban army, who 
now understood the manoeuvre, cried to their champion to 
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.elp his brother, the Eoman had closed with and killed him, 

and then encouraged by the shouts of the Roman army went 

forward to meet the second, whom he also killed before the 

third could reach him, and now Mars had equalized the 

combat, and there was one on each side ; but their strength 

was very different, for, as we said before, the Roman was 

unwounded, while the Alban had not only been wounded, 

but was exhausted by the pursuit, and depressed by seeing 

his brothers fall such easy victims to the foe. The Roman 

cried out, ^^ I have sacrificed two to revenge my brothers, 

and I must offer up the third for the fortune of Rome,^^ 

and soon overcame him. The Roman army celebrated his 

victory with shouts of triumph, their joy being intensified by 

the fear they had felt that their champions would be 

defeated. The Albans^ fate was sealed^ and after each side 

had buried their dead, the two armies went back to their own 

land. Horatius marched at the head of the Roman army, laden 

with the spoils of his three antagonists. At the gates of 

Rome he was met by his sister, who was the betrothed of one 

of the Curiatii, but seeing his coat of arms, which she had 

embroidered herself, on her brother^s shoulders, she butst 

into tears and cries of anguish. This irritated her brother, 

who was intoxicated with success and the applause of the 

army, and he drew his sword and throwing himself upon his 

sister, he killed her, exclaiming, " Thus let any Roman perish 

who dares to grieve over the death of an enemy to his 

country. Go and find your lover among the dead, for 

whom you can forget your two brothers who have been 

sacrificed for their country, and your living brother who has 

saved it.^^ This murder was revolting alike to senate and 

people, but the recent triumph of the perpetrator seemed to 

lessen the wish for vengeance. He was taken before the 

king, but he would not pronounce any sentence upon him. 
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and chose twelve of the principal citizens to give jndgment 
on the man who had conquered the Curiatii. They 
condemned Horatius to death, but as the lictor approached to 
bind his hands, he cried out, ^^ I appeal to the people/^ The 
assembly of the people was called at once, and they were 
divided as to the course which should be followed, some say- 
ing that so successful a warrior should not be judged by 
ordinary laws, the others with more reason, that the laws are 
unchangeable, and apply to all alike. It was astonishing to 
hear Horatius^s father declare that his daughter deserved her 
fate, and that had she not deserved it he would have been the 
first to punish his son, and he besought the people not to 
deprive him of his only remaining child. Sometimes he was 
embracing his son, sometimes personally showing the spoils 
taken from the Curiatii, which had been fixed in the place 
which has since been called the ^^ trophy of Horatius,'^ and 
exclaiming, '^ What, Romans, can you bear to see this hero, 
who has just been marching in all the pomp and glory of 
triumph tied to a whipping-post, and condemned to a 
shameful death ? Could Alba itself bear such a shameful 
sight ? Go, lictor, and free those arms which have just 
given supremacy to the Romans. Beat him with rods, if 
you will, but let it be among the tombs of the Curiatii, 
so that his late glory may save him from the infamy of his 
punishment.^' The people could not resist the father's 
tears, nor the son's firmness ; but his courage absolved him 
from punishment, not the goodness of his cause. The father 
was obliged to pay a fine for his son, so that his crime might 
not be left quite unpunished. After some expiatory sacrifices, 
which were long remembered in the family of Horatius, the 
father erected at the public expense a kind of yoke under 
which he obliged his son to pass veiled in black, and this 
yoke with a tomb, which was erected to his daughter's 
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memory, on the spot where she was murdered, existed long 
afterwards. The whole of this incident is grand, but with a 
barbarous grandeur, for surely the poor girPs tears for her 
betrothed were excusable, and why should they have so hurt 
her brother ? Surely he was inexcusable even in his hour of 
intoxicating triumph ? 

Rome was a monarchy when it had only been founded 
eighty years, but a century and a half afterwards the kings 
had been driven away, and it had become a republic, the 
government being confided to two consuls who were an- 
nually elected by the votes of the people. One of the first 
of the two consuls to be named was Junius Brutus, who had 
been the chief instigator in the movement against tyranny. 
It is unnecessary to say that the banished king and his 
family tried every means to regain their lost power. A plot 
was formed among the sons of some of the wealthiest fami- 
lies to reinstate the king, in which Brutus^ sons actually 
joined ; the conspirators had been the companions of the 
exiled princes, and the magnificence of the court had been 
just what they liked, and they were not pleased to see stern 
morals take the place of the licence which had reigned there ; 
the plot was discovered, and all who had been concerned in 
it thrown into prison. It was thus that the consulau duties 
the father owed his country obliged him to pass sentence of 
death on his sons, and even to be present at their execution. 
The culprits were all attached to the fatal post, but the 
consults sons attracted the eyes of all beholders, who were 
less touched by their punishment than by the crime that had 
been the cause of it. The consuls took their place on the 
tribunal, and the lictors approached the condemned men, 
and after beating them with rods beheaded them. All eyes 
were fixed upon the poor father, whose face showed the 
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deepest grief, wliich he vainly endeavoured to hide, while 
he revenged his country^s wrongs. His sons certainly 
deserved their fate, but it was too dreadful for their own 
father to be obliged to sentence them to death, and then 
to have to superintend their execution. Who could have 
blamed him if he had left to others the task of seeing justice 
done ? Not forgetting that we are speaking of Rome, the 
very centre of ardent patriotism, we cite another instance 
of a father who carried his scrupulous respect for the laws 
even further than Brutus. The Roman troops were resisting 
the Latins under the orders of the two cotisuls, Manlius and 
Decius. As they were about to fight against troops that 
were their near neighbours, and had been their allies and 
spoke the same language, the consuls feared that they might 
have some difficulty in preserving good order among them, 
they decided that they would enforce all the ancient rigo- 
rous discipline from the time that the campaign began. They 
had given orders that no attack was to be made without their 
express orders or outside the ranks. It chanced that among 
other cavalry officers who went to reconnoitre, the consul's 
son, Titus Manlius, was almost within bow-shot of the Latin 
outposts, and there were there some Tuscan cavalry com- 
manded by Geminius Metius, a man as celebrated for his 
exploits as his high birth. As soon as he saw the Roman 
cavalry so near him, and noticed that the consults son was 
among them, he cried out, ^^ Do the Romans intend to op- 
pose the Latin armies and their allies with a single squadron. 
What are the consuls and the consular army about ? " 
^' They will come all in good time, and Jupiter, the avenger 
of broken treaties, with them, and he has more strength and 
power than we have ; besides, this is not our first engage- 
ment with your nation, and we shall distinguish ourselves in 
such a manner here that you will have no wish, to tc^ '^os^oat 
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strengtii against ours again/' Geminins rode a little for- 
ward and said, " Do you wish to see whether you or I are 
the stronger before the day for a general engagement arrives, 
so that the result of our struggle may show which has most 
valour, the Latin or the Soman cavalier ? ** This roused the 
young man's pride, and in anger and shame at refusing the 
proffered engagement he forgot his father's commands and 
the consular edicts, and he threw himself heart and soul into 
this struggle which concerned his self-love more than his 
patriotism. The rivals advanced and fought with pikes. 
Manlius' glanced off his rival's helmet, and Metius' grazed 
the neck of Manlius' horse. But turning their horses they 
returned more vigorously to the combat, and the Roman 
planted his javelin between the horse's ears, and the poor 
animal feeling that he was wounded reared and threw 
Metius ; but he rose instantly and tried to aim a blow at his 
enemy, when Manlius plunged his sword into his throat and 
pinned him to the ground. He gathered his spoils at once 
and returned to his troops, who greeted him with cheers and 
acclamations, and then made his way to his father's tent 
ignorant of the fate that awaited him ; and uncertain if he 
should be met with praise or blame, he said, '^ To prove to 
you that I have just vanquished an enemy, I have brought 
away the spoil of a horse-soldier that I have just killed." 
He had scarcely concluded these words, when the consul, 
turning away from him, blew his trumpet to assemble the 
whole army. When a large number were gathered together, 
he said, ^' Since you have no respect, my son, either for 
consular or paternal authority, and have in disobedience to 
our orders fought with an enemy out of the ranks, and have 
thus broken the ties of military discipline, and have obliged 
me to forget either the republic or my own family, it were 
better that you and I bore the weight of this crime, a sad 
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but salutary lesson to the youths who are growing up. It 
is true that my love as a father, and your desire to distin- 
guish yourself which prompted this action speak to me in 
your favour, but as I must either carry out the laws by 
putting you to death, or break them by sparing you, I think 
you have enough of our blood in your veins not to wish to 
break the laws, one of which you have already disregarded/' 
Manlius commanded his son to be put to death. ^'This 
order,'' says Titus Livius, " caused extreme consternation in 
the army, and each one thought he saw the axe suspended 
over his own head. They covered Geminius^ spoils with 
Manlius' body, and the ' Manlian ' sentence, after being a 
terror for a long time, remains a sad recollection to poste- 
rity." When Manlius returned to Rome he was only met by 
old men, the young men seeming to have then, and through 
his life a constant terror of him, for anything so revolting 
to human nature as his act in condemning his son to death 
cannot be called really virtuous, and though it has some- 
thing sublime about it, it is not at all above question as to 
its righteousness. 

It was during this same war, when victory was so long 
pending between the Romans and Latins, that Decius, the 
other consul, seeing that success was by no means certain 
on the Roman side, resolved to oflfer himself up to make sura 
of his fellow-citizen's triumph. The religious belief of this 
time was that if the gods who protected a nation were for 
any reason angry with the people their anger could be ap- 
peased by the voluntary sacrifice of a citizen, who was then 
said to devote himself for the common good. We need 
scarcely say how erroneous this belief was, nor how contrary 
to the true view of divine justice. Marcus Curtius had been 
the first to set an example of this extraordinary devotion some 
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years pi^eviously. When a fissure having appeared in the 
midst of the town, which nothing seemed able to fill up, and 
which filled all the citizens with terror, the young warrior 
jumped down into the abyss, fully armed, and after that, 
says the legend, there was no diJBculty in filling it up. We 
cannot dispute the generosity of this sacrifice, but modem 
minds cannot but notice the senselessness of it. 

The Consul Decius, following the same superstition as 
Marcus Curtius, had resolved to die for his country, and 
after pronouncing the sacred formula prescribed by the 
priest, he rode alone into the midst of the enemy's ranks. 
He appeared for one moment clothed with almost super- 
human majesty, like an ambassador from heaven sent to 
turn away the wrath of the gods from his own country and 
avenge it on the enemy's. With him fear and dread seemed 
to take possession of the Latin army, and it was noticed that 
wherever he rode the enemy seemed paralyzed with fear. 
And when after some time he fell covered vsrith wounds, the 
Latin cohorts fled in consternation and disappeared in the 
distance, while the Eoman, free from all superstitious terror, 
threw themselves with renewed vigour on their enemies, and 
carried bloodshed and victory wherever they went. Forty 
years after this, another Decius and son of the consul devoted 
himself in the same way as his father, and succeeded in 
raising the courage of his fellow- citizens, who feared to en- 
gage the united armies of the Gauls and Samnites. Decius' 
sacrifice will admit of some explanation, as it was not like 
that of his father, Marcus Decius, in obedience to an ancient 
superstition, but it was an encouragement to the troops to 
see their leader ready to fight with an enemy of which 
they were terrified, and as such has been followed hundreds 
of times in more modern days. 
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Camillas is another celebrated example of patriotism 
among the Somans^ who, after having been unjustly banished 
from his country, was ready to forget all that he had suf- 
fered at her hands, and came to deliver her out of the hands 
of the Gauls who had pillaged and burnt the town, and had 
only to take the capitol to destroy the last defences of the 
glorious city. 

After the disastrous battle of Cannas, where so many 
Boman cavalry fell, that Hannibal was able to send to Car- 
thage two bushels of rings taken from their fingers, all the 
citizens of the town came out to meet Varro, the consul, who 
had lost the battle, and to thank him for not having de- 
spaired of his country^s ultimate success in spite of this 
catastrophe. This seems an example which might well be 
followed in modern times, when a general has done his best 
though his efforts may not have been successful. 

Some fields, which were part of Hannibal's newly 
acquired territory were for sale, and the Romans trusting in 
the future greatness of their country, were most anxious to 
possess them at any sacrifice, and succeeded in doing so. 
This, as well as the following incident, shows the nobility of 
the Romans. Emilius Lepidus, who was twice consul and 
sovereign pontiff at Rome, had had long and violent disputes 
with Fulvius Flaccus, a person of no less consideration than 
himself, but when they were elected together to the censor- 
ship they forgot their disagreements at once, being persuaded 
that no private enmity should separate citizens who wish to 
serve their country faithfully. 

Carthage, the powerful rival of Rome, and Cyrene, another 
African town, were at war, as they could not settle the 
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limits of their territory. At last they decided to send 
young men from each side who should start at the same 
hour, and wherever they met was to be the boundary-line. 
But the Carthaginian envoys, two brothers named Philenes, 
broke the rules which had been laid down, as they started 
before the time, and walked so quickly that they gained 
much ground. The Cyrenians could not but be aware of 
the deceit that had been practised, and they complained of 
it and protested against it, and finally they tried to counter- 
act the Carthaginians' injustice by a terrible device. They 
said they were willing to accept the place where the envoys 
met as their boundary-line if the Philenes would allow 
themselves to be buried there, as a proof of the truth of 
their assertions. But this did not succeed in showing the 
Carthaginian deceit ; for the two brothers, who cared more 
to extend their country^ s boundaries than to save their own 
lives, placed themselves willingly in the Cyrenians' hands to 
be buried alive. Valerius Maximus exclaims, after relating 
the above, ^^ Where are the ramparts of proud Carthage ? 
and what has become of all her maritime glory ? Where is 
the fleet which carried terror wherever it appeared ? For- 
tune has forsaken her from the strokes given by the two 
Scipios, but the remembrance of the Philenes, and the glory 
of their noble devotion to their country, has not been buried 
in the ruins of their city. Virtue is the only thing which is 
immortal/' We should agree with Valerius Maximus if the 
sacrifice of the Philenes had not had the intention of conse- 
crating an act of dishonesty. Certainly it is courageous to 
be ready to meet death without shrinking, even to uphold 
a wrong action ; but it cannot be called a virtuous deed, and 
the devotion of the Philenes cannot be called a noble deed 
on this account. 
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We will now turn to more modem times ; for in centuries 
which are but little removed from ours we can find examples 
of patriotism which would not have disgraced the pages of 
the ancient authors that we have been quoting. We shall 
take our first incident from French national history, and 
quote from the well-known chronicler Froissart : — ^^ It was 
about the middle of the fourteenth century when the war 
between France and England was being carried on with as 
much vigour as that which Rome had formerly waged with 
Carthage. The loss of the battle of Crecy had weakened 
the French army very much ; for it had lost not only 30,000 
soldiers, but the flower of the nobUity had also fallen. 
After this victory Edward III. turned his arms against 
Calais, which had been more inveterate than auy other town 
against the English, and by its ships it had caused them 
much damage. Edward was particularly anxious to take 
this town, as it would make him master of the Straits, and 
all the English maritime towns joined together, to furnish 
him with the largest fleet which had been seen up to this 
time. 738 vessels, manned by 15,000 sailors, came to 
blockade the port of Calais, but it made the most gallant 
resistance, though attacked on all sides ; and Edward felt 
that his only chance was to reduce the town by famine, and 
he surrounded it on the land side by a camp which would 
prevent all supplies being brought in, while, of course, sea- 
wards they could look for no help, as the port was still 
closely blockaded. The siege lasted for a year, and mean- 
while the King of France with much difficulty raised another 
army and marched to Calais in the hope of driving away the 
English, but without success. He tried all means, first by 
enticing him into the open field to battle, and then by 
negotiations, but it was all of no use ; Edward was deaf to 
all entreaties, and remained patiently encamped before the 
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prey which could not escape him^ and at last Philip of 
France was obliged to retire without being of any use to the 
faithful citizens, who had written to him ' that, if they had 
not help sent to them very shortly, they must march out 
and give battle to their besiegers, and either conquer or die, 
for they would rather die in battle than be compelled to eat 
each other/ But the besiegers had chosen their ground so 
well that they had not even the satisfaction of making a 
brave sortie ; for the English had resolved to reduce them 
by famine, not by a battle. They were reduced to such 
extremities that they proposed to surrender if the EngHsh 
would save their lives; but Edward was so angry at their 
obstinate resistance, which had not only cost him the lives 
of many men, but eight or ten millions of money, which was 
an enormous sum at that time, that he wished them all to 
be ransomed or else put to death, as he might choose ; but 
his officers pointed out to him that this would be most 
unmerciful. Then said the king, 'The greatest stretch 
of mercy which I can show them will be, that six of their 
most distinguished citizens must come to me barefooted, 
with no clothes on, with cords round their necks, and the 
keys of the town and castle in their hands, and with them I 
shall do as I choose while I spare the rest of the inhabitants.' 
When these conditions were made known in the town, cries 
and lamentations were heard everywhere ; but Eustace de 
St. Pierre, one of the richest citizens, thus addressed the 
assembly : — 'It would be a great pity to let all the people 
in this town perish, and I have such faith in the grace and 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, if I die for my fellow towns- 
men, that I am quite ready to be the first to give myself up 
to the English king.' When Sir Eustace had finished 
speaking, many of the men and women fell at his feet and 
wept. Another very rich citizen of high character, Sir Jean 
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d^Air, expressed his willingness to accompany Sir Eustace ; 
and then Sir Jacques de Wisant added his name to the 
foregoing, and his brother Pierre de Wisant also, and 
then a fifth and sixth. The six citizens appeared before the 
king as he had commanded, with body and feet bare, and 
cords round their necks; they knelt before the king, and 
supplicated him to spare the people of Calais, who had 
already suffered so much. The king was at first so enraged, 
and his heart so hardened against them, that he could not 
speak, and his first words were to order them to be be- 
headed. All his officers who were present begged him to 
spare their lives, but he only answered, gnashing his teeth, 
that his orders were to be carried out. Then the queen, 
who had just come to the camp, threw herself on her knees, 
and said with tears, ^ Ah, my Lord, now that I have just 
crossed the sea in safety, and have asked no favour of you 
since my arrival, I humbly pray you, by the love of the 
Lord Jesus, and by your love for me, have pifcy on these 
men.' The king did not answer for a mom.ent ; then his 
heart softened at the sight of the good lady who knelt 
before him in tears, and he said, ^ I only wish you were any- 
where but here, for you beg me so earnestly that I do not 
know hpw to refuse your request ; so, much against my will, 
I give you these six men ; do with them as you will.' Then 
the queen rose and ordered the citizens to be clothed, and 
then, when she had comforted them, had them led safe and 
sound out of the camp. Though King Edward granted the 
people of Calais their lives, he sent them away from their 
town and peopled it with English, but some time afterwards 
he allowed them to return to their own homes, and among 
them was Eustace de St. Pierre.'' 

Some sixty years later, in the reign of Charles VI., the 
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war again broke out between the French and English^ who 
for long afterwards kept up the most implacable hatred to 
each other; and the English^ under their king^ Henry V., 
laid siege to Rouen. The people of Rouen^ like those of 
Calais, opposed them to the utmost of their power, and for 
six months the English besieged the town in vain. At the 
end of that time famine obliged the people of Rouen to ask 
for a capitulation. The terms imposed were that the garri- 
son should leave the town without arms, and that the 
citizens should pay 345,000 golden crowns to the conqueror 
to leave them their ancient rights and privileges ; that all 
the inhabitants who wished to remain in the town should 
take an oath of fideUty to the King of England; and that 
he should have the privilege of choosing three of them who' 
sliould be put to death or ransomed, according to his plea- 
sure. The three citizens chosen were Robert de Layet, Jean 
Jourdain, and Alain Blanchard, who had been pointed out 
to the king as those who had always advised and planned 
resisto-nce. The first two bought off the kiug^s anger, but 
Blanchard, besides being a poor man, would not spend any- 
thing to gain mercy or pity for himself. Just at the 
moment that the executioner was about to cut off his head 
he said, " I have no money, and if I had any I certainly 
should not use it to prevent an enemy of my country doing 
something dishonourable. Is it not nobler to die for one's 
country than to cringe before a cowardly oppressor ? " 
Surely this is an instance of nobility that we should not 
forget. 

During the strife between the Guelphs and Ghibelines, the 
army which was sent from Arezzo met that from Florence, 
and the former was beaten between Bibiena and Certo- 
mondo ; and the following is an incident of the manner in 
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which the Florentines distinguished themselves. It was the 
cnstom in the armies of the Italian Republics to choose out 
at the moment of battle twelve distinguished cavaliers, who 
were called Paladins^ to attack the enemy^s cavalry, and 
thus encourage the rest of the army by their example. 
This custom was followed in the incident which we are 
about to relate. The Florentine cavalry was commanded by 
Verdi de' Cerdri, a well-known person in Florence, and it 
fell to his lot to choose the twelve Paladins who were to 
begin the battle, and he did something very unexpected, as he 
first chose himself, though suffering from a wounded leg, then 
he named his son, and thirdly his nephew, and after that he 
would not choose any others, for, said he, ^^ every one should 
be left free to show his love for his country .^^ His noble 
conduct was not without fruit; 500 horsemen instead of 
twelve presented themselves, all asking to be made Paladins, 
and they were all accepted. — Fauriel. 

Arnold of Winkelreid. — When Duke Leopold entered 
Switzerland with the intention of subjugating the Cantons, 
he turned his arms first against Lucerne. The Swiss, hear- 
ing of his designs, assembled 1400 men, but this was a 
force far inferior to that of the Austrian army. Leopold^s 
troops formed such a compact mass that their pikes and 
bucklers presented almost the appearance of a wall of iron, 
while the Swiss, who were armed with only swords and short 
halberds, made vain efforts to vanquish the barrier which 
opposed them. All their efforts were useless; the pikes 
remained still firmly set, and many of their bravest warriors 
were sacrificed in the vain attempt to break the enemy^s 
ranks. The Austrians were preparing to surround the 
Swiss, who felt how hopeless their position was, when 
Arnold of Winkelreid, a chevalier of Unterwalden, thought 
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of a means of breaking the enemy's ranks^ and^ though his 
only' chance of success was by sacrificing his own life, he did 
not hesitate a moment, but crying out ^^ My friends, I will 
make a way for you ; take care of my wife and children ; I 
confide them to you/' he threw down his arms, and, seizing 
as many of the pikes as he could at one time and plunging 
them in his own body, he carried them away with him, 
and fell dead a few paces off — a victim to his patriotism. 
The Swiss, profiting by the way which this brave warrior 
had thus opened to them, passed over his body, and throw- 
ing themselves suddenly on the enemy, who were not pre- 
pared for the attack, were quickly routed, and Leopold was 
killed. The Swiss owed their victory to the sacrifice of this 
generous man. — Emile Loubens. 

Charles VII. had succeeded Charles VI., but he was so 
indolent and dissipated that he allowed province after pro- 
vince to fall into the hands of invaders. An historian, 
speaking of this time, says, ^^ There was general discourage- 
ment ; the towns gave themselves up without making any 
resistance, and the principal nobles abandoned the royal cause, 
and set up each a kind of petty sovereignty of his own ; 
there was no government, and misery and desolation was to 
be found everywhere. The taxes were levied by force, and 
the king himself had scarcely the means to live on. Some of 
the landed proprietors after having fled before the common 
enemy, disputed among themselves who should have parts 
of the beautiful land of France. Pillage, theft, and exaction 
were unchecked, and the poorer people, who had lost faith 
in both king and nobles, only longed that God might work 
some means of deliverance for their country.'' It was in 
this wretched state of affairs that a young girl was found, 
in a poor cottage and belonging to quite the lower ranks. 
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who felt the misfortunes of her country so keenly, and, owing 
to some dreams she had, had longed to be the means of 
delivering Prance from its troubles by conducting the king 
to Rheims, there to be consecrated. The people called him 
noble and gracious, and endued him with all kinds of virtues 
which he did not possess, and they longed to save him in 
spite of himself, and thus save their country. The young 
girl whose heart was so filled with patriotism was named 
Joan of Arc, and was bom in the village of Domremy, in 
Lorraine. She was as beautiful as she was virtuous, as 
rehgious as she was simple. She told her wish to Baudri- 
court. Captain of Vaucouleurs, who at first thought she was 
mad. She said, " I must go to the king before the middle 
of Lent were I to wear away my feet in the efibrt, for no 
one else can be any help to him, and no king nor duke can 
restore the kingdom, only I can do that.^' At last Baudri- 
court was touched by her earnestness, and two gentlemen, 
who believed in the truth of her mission, and were filled 
with respect for her faith and goodness, offered to furnish 
her with an equipment of armed men, and to conduct her to 
the king. In spite of the tears of her parents she set out 
with her brother, and the two gentlemen and their armed 
troop, followed by the blessings of the people of Vaucou- 
leurs. This Httle band would have to pass through the pro- 
vinces belonging to the English for a distance of 150 
leagues, and meet numberless bands of adventurers, who 
infested the country ; but Joan, feeling sure of God's pro- 
tection ; feared nothing, and arrived at Chinon, where the 
Court was, without accident of any kind. She was presented 
to the king, and had to submit to a long trial, to be sure that 
her conviction was well grounded. " God has had pity on 
you, your kingdom and people,^' she said to the king; and 
the way in which she unfolded her schemes for expelling the 
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English was marvellous^ for on all other subjects she spoke 
like the village girl that she was. She did not attribute all 
this to any miraculous power^ but simply felt that she had a 
mission to fulfil; and surprise and admiration were expressed 
by all who saw her, and even the most incredulous could 
not fail to be impressed by her modesty and courage ; and 
the universal opinion of those who had heard her speak was 
that she was sent by God Himself. She was so convinced 
that there was a bright future in store for Prance that she 
used to say, '^ T must save Prance/* Next to God she loved 
her country above everything, and said that ^^ fighting 
against Prance was like fighting against the kingdom of 
Jesus,** thus seeming to confound the two in her mind. 
Her fame soon spread throughout Prance, and the hearts of 
its people beat high with hope and trust in God; and they 
seemed to be filled with renewed hopes, and they caQed Joan 
" the noble-hearted girl.** The English were terror-struck, 
and the confidence which had so long been theirs seemed to 
have left their camp and gone to that of Prance; and 
Orleans, which they were then besieging, awaited Joan*s 
coming with trembling joy. She set out attired in white, 
with a small battle-axe in her hand and mounted on a large 
black charger, and a page carried her standard, which was 
of pure white, with fleurs-de-lys and a figure of our Lord, 
and the words, ^^ Jesus, Mary,** on it. After arranging the 
army at whose head the king had placed her, which was to 
coilduct a convoy into Orleans, they took the road towards 
this town. The English were so terrified at their approach 
that they abandoned their strongholds, and let the convoy 
pass into the town, and Joan, sending back her troops, 
entered Orleans alone. She was received with triumph : 
some threw themselves at her feet, others embraced her 
garments, and all regarded her as an angel sent from heaven. 
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Joan ol Arc at the Siege ot Orleans. 
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Her conduct was not unworthy of their high opinion; always 
courageous, religious, and patient, she was beloved and ad- 
mired by all, even the leaders who had brought her there ; 
for her business was not to regulate the military operations, 
but rather to throw herself into the midst of a battle, carry- 
ing everything before her. The first to attack, the last to 
retreat, she fought with the utmost humanity possible ; and 
though despatching the enemy with lance or battle-axe, the 
sight of a Frenchman's blood was pain and grief to her. 
^^ Alas,*' she exclaimed, ^'I never before saw a Frenchman's 
blood spilt/' The English were both angry and full of 
trouble, for in two days their forts were taken by Joan, who 
received two wounds in the engagement ; and the third day 
they raised the siege, and leaving their guns and baggage, 
retired to Jargeau and Beaugency, terror-struck at the 
supernatural power which rendered Orleans invincible. 
Joan went to Tours to give an account of her success to 
the king, and to make him promise to march to Rheims. 
In her opinion, as well as in that of most people of that 
time, consecration made a king, and she called Charles, who 
had not been consecrated, the dauphin. '^ I shall only last 
for one year, and I must do all that I can in that time," she 
said to him. The journey was a difficult one, as it was 
necessary to pass through a large tract of land occupied by 
English garrisons, and so it was resolved to get pos- 
session of the towns between the Loire and the Seine, to 
facilitate the expedition which was to be undertaken simply 
on the faith of a poor girl. Jargeau was taken by assault, 
and Joan was the first to mount the walls, and there she re- 
ceived another wound. Beaugency surrendered, and the 
English retreated upon Paris, but Joan decided to follow 
them and give them battle. At her word the French set out 
in pursuit of the enemy, overtook them at Patay, and routed 
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them completely ; and the battle of Patay, though nothin g 
very great in itself, had a wonderful eflfect on the French 
army, for it seemed that almost by a miracle Joan had been 
the means of bringing success again to its ranks. All the 
towns between the Seine and Loire surrendered, and the 
scattered remnants of English had some trouble to reach 
Corbeil, and thus the road to Rheims was open. Joan went 
to Gien, where the king was, and implored him to allow her 
to conduct him thither, and after some hesitation he yielded. 
They arrived before Troyes, which seemed inclined to stand 
out at first ; but when the besieged saw Joan making pre- 
parations for the attack they capitulated, and at last Rheims 
was reached, and the inhabitants, driving away their Bur- 
gundian garrison, opened their gates to the king, who 
entered with great pomp and was consecrated the next day. 
Joan stood near the altar, her standard in her hand, saying, 
'^ since he had taken the trouble to come there, he should be 
received with all possible honour.'^ After the ceremony she 
said to the king, ^^I have accomplished that which God 
commanded me to do, and that was to deliver Orleans, and 
see the king consecrated ; I wish now he would let me 
return home to my parents, and my flocks and herds.^* But 
Charles and his captains knew too well the benefit it was to 
have her presence among the soldiers, to let her leave them. 
From this time she had not the same confidence in herself, 
and though she was as devoted and intrepid as formerly, 
she felt irresolute and restless ; and she was right in some 
degree, for though she continued fighting it was without 
any decisive results. Not long after this she fell into the 
hands of the Burgundian soldiery, and was sold by them to 
the English, who tried her as a witch and an infidel, and 
then sentenced her to be burnt alive at Rouen ; and while 
she was being thus tortured physically and morally, the king 
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for whom she had done so much never lifted a finger in her 
defence^ or offered to ransom her. She died with the holy 
name of ^^ Jesus *^ on her lips, to whom she had always 
looked for help in all her brave deeds ; but the remembrance 
of Joan of Arc remains encircled with a triple glory of 
courage, virtue, and devotion, and is a most striking instance 
of disinterested patriotism. But before we quit this noble 
heroine we may repeat the gentle answer she made when 
she was asked on her trial why she carried a standard : ^^To 
prevent my having to kill any one, for I have never killed 
a single person ; I only had to say, ^ Fight bravely against 
the English,' and I was always obeyed.^' Let us hope that 
in every century, whether distinguished by one such remark- 
able example as this or not, patriotism may always be able 
to work miracles in saving our country. 

Philip II. of Spain invested the town of Liege in 1574, in 
the hope of bringing it again under the yoke which it had 
thrown off. The besiegers, being told that there was no 
garrison in the town, threw letters into it to persuade the 
inhabitants to surrender. They answered from the walls that 
they knew that the Spaniards' intention was to starve out the 
town, but this they would not succeed in doing, for when 
all other food failed they had resolved to eat their left arms 
while they preserved their right arms to defend themselves ; 
and when even this failed, they would rather die of hunger 
than fall into the hands of their barbarous and hated enemies. 
After this declaration they instituted a paper currency, 
inscribed with the words, ^^ For liberty,'' and after the siege 
this paper money was changed for its worth in coin, and 
scrupulously repaid. 

During the Duke of Savoy's irruption into DaaijhiiL^ va. 
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1692, Mademoiselle de la Charcy, of the Tour de Prie, rode 
through the villages of the neighbourhood, and arming the 
inhabitants under the orders of M. de Catinat, placed herself 
at their head, gained the day in some small skirmishes among 
the mountain defiles, and it was owing more to her bravery 
than anything else that the enemy were driven away. Mean- 
time her mother, the Marquise d^Urtis, exhorted all who 
remained in the valley to obey her sister Mademoiselle 
d'Urtis, who had the cables of the boats cut which crossed 
the river Durance, so that the Piedmontese should not be 
able to take possession of them. The heroism of Made- 
moiselle de la Cliarcy was rewarded with a pension from the 
king, and the permission to place her sword, pistols, and 
coat of arms in the treasury at St. Denis, where they remained 
till the death of Louis XIV. 

Let us now turn to a more peaceful subject. Jacques Callot, 
the well-known engraver, was born at Nancy in 1593, of a 
rich but uncultivated family, who, seeing that the child had 
a great taste for art, obliged him to suppress his taste, as they 
thought that there would be no material results if he followed 
it as a profession. But all that his parents could say was 
useless to turn Jacques from what certainly seemed with him 
to be a vocation. One morning he escaped from home, 
as he saw no hope of combating his family^s prejudices so 
that they might agree to his wishes, and joined a band of 
gipsies, and went with them to Rome. There he left his 
travelling companions, and applied himself to study and work, 
and his natural talents soon brought him to the notice of 
connoisseurs. He had just established himself in Florence 
when the Duke of Lorraine, who had heard of the young 
artistes fame, sent for him, and after treating him with every 
possible kindness, recommended him to the notice of Cardinal 
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Eichelieu^ who gave him the picture of the siege of Eochelle, 
and He de Re to engrave. Callot executed the order, but 
when some time afterwards, Prance having taken possession 
of Lorraine, the engraver^s own province, he was asked to 
make a sketch of the seizure, Callot flatly refused, as it was 
too painful a subject to him. The cardinal insisted, but 
Callot was equally firm, and for his obstinacy he was thrown 
into prison, where he found the gipsies with whom he had 
travelled to Italy. After one day which was spent in 
celebrating the meeting, the engraver was taken before the 
king, Louis XIII., who through his general indifference on 
every subject had some respect both for Callot and his 
talents. '^ Well, M. Callot, has the prison been of any use 
in making you willing to obey me?^^ said the king 
haughtily. '' Will you begin the drawing of the taking of 
Nancy to-morrow V ^' Sire, I had rather cut off my thumb 
than do anything against the honour of my king and country.'' 
Louis was touched by this answer, and giving his hand to the 
artist said, " You are a true gentleman and a good man ; I 
shall ennoble you, and remember whenever you want a favour 
granted I shall always be ready to do it.'' Callot did not 
need anything for himself at that time, so he asked the king 
to allow his friends the gipsies the right of begging in Paris. 
^ This was granted at once, with only one condition, that he 
must make a set of portraits of the picturesque troop with 
whom he had been brought so much into contact, and to this 
is due the collection of pictures called the '' Beggars," which 
shows so much original talent. 

We must pass over two centuries to reach the most 
troublous times in the history of Prance. This is not the 
place to discuss the judgments which have been given upon 
this time by men of both parties, and between whom even 
at the present day peace is not fully established^ but some of 
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the events of the year 1792 are the only ones of which we 
will speak just now, for besides our being able to find at that 
time the patriotic spirit manifested in the highest degree, we 
should run the risk of repeating what has been already 
told. 

On the 11th of July the national assembly declared the 
country to be in danger, and from that time all who had 
accepted the new regime held themselves in readiness for 
any sacrifice that they might be called upon to make for 
their country. The meeting of the deputies was continued 
daily, and all the representatives of the communes and 
departments met constantly to organize means of resisting 
the threatened invasion of the country. All the national 
guard, who up to this time had only served at intervals, now 
formed themselves into a battalion prepared for active 
service, and in all the squares the municipal officers re- 
ceived and enrolled the names of volunteers. In Paris 
alone 20,000 enlisted in one day, and everywhere sub- 
scription lists were opened, and the manufacture of powder 
and balls carried on in all quarters, and vows of fidelity 
to their country sounded from all parts. Many a legion 
departed for the frontier, composed of men of all ages and 
ranks, and dressed in the most diverse costumes. A citizen 
of Lombardy, an old man and a widower, had four sons, the 
support of his old age, and they all came to him looking 
sad and distressed. 

''What is the matter, my sons?^' 

''Father ....'' 

"I guess what it is; you want to go to the help of 
France?'' 

" Yes, but what troubles us is the thought of leaving you 
all alone, as we all wish to go.'' 

" What, not one of you will remain with me ? Well, do 
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not distress yourselves, and though I grieve to part with you, 
it is in a good cause — ^you may go/^ 

When the moment of parting came the old man accom- 
panied them some little distance, then, taking leave of them, 
recommended them to fight valiantly. When they had gone 
a little way, and where he could no longer distinguish them,' 
and only the flag of their battalion, he cried out with tears 
in his eyes, ^^ How quickly the flag disappears ! If only I 
were not so old I could follow them/^ When he was asked 
if his sons' departure did not leave him very lonely he 
answered, ^^What does that signify ?'' When they learnt 
that Longwy was taken by the Prussians, this check only 
increased their enthusiasm, and even the school-children 
asked to be formed into regiments. At Laval the women 
made torches of straw soaked in tar and grease, and a 
traveller inquiring what was their use, they said, ^^ To set 
fire to our houses before any stranger comes to take 
possession of them/^ "But where are you going then?'^ 
''There,'^ they said, pointing to the quarry. A mayor 
enrolled himself as a volunteer, and when they tried to keep 
him back he said, ^^Are we to be less brave than our 
enemies, who have left wives, children, and property, to fight 
for liberty ? I am going to defend them.'' The Duke of 
Saxe-texen, who commanded the Austrian army, laid siege to 
Lille, and sent the following address to the municipality: 
'^Established before your town, with his majesty's army 
confided to my command, I summon you to surrender both 
town and citadel, and in my master's name I promise you 
protection if you will do so ; but if by a vain resistance you 
despise the offer I have made you, the batteries are all 
prepared and ready to attack the town and reduce it to ruins, 
and the municipality must be answerable to the inhabitants 
for all the miseries which will follow." The town-council 
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answered, " We have just renewed our vows of fidelity to our 
country, and of either maintaining liberty and equality or 
dying at our post. We will not be perjured/' And this 
answer was also circulated in the town of Lille. The duke 
ordered the town to be bombarded, and the first shells 
that entered the town only increased the heroism of the 
inhabitants, who had sworn to die fighting for their town. 
Twenty-four guns fired ofi" rod-hot balls without any cessation, 
and the houses taking fire from them, the inhabitants left 
them and went to the ramparts. A gunner learning that 
his house was on fire, said, ^^ I am at my post, and am going 
to give the enemy as much as they give us.'' When one 
house became unfit for habitation, the neighbours said to the 
owner, " Come and share what we have as long as our pro- 
visions hold out, and God will provide for the future." A 
bullet pierced the room in which the council of war were 
assembled, but it did not interrupt the discussion, and when 
one member proposed that the sitting should be permanent 
like that of the assembly it was carried by acclamation. A 
hair-dresser named Maes picked up a spent shell, and used 
it as a shaving-dish to shave fourteen people in the street, 
who were smiling amidst the ruins caused by the enemy's 
batteries, and they played bowls in the square with the 
projectiles which they found in it, and when a bullet fell 
they cried out, ^^ Bullet in So-and-so's house." The highest 
distinction they craved, and the greatest reward they coveted 
was to hear the national assembly declare ^^ that they had 
deserved well of their country." 

M. de Fernig, an old retired officer, was living in 1792 
in the village of Mortaigne, on the extreme frontier of 
the Department du Nord. Of his large family, one son was 
serving in the Pyrenean and another in the Ehenish army^ 
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and his four daughters, who were motherless, lived with 
him, being still quite children, and the two eldest scarcely 
grown up. Their father who was in command of the 
Mortaigne militia, had animated the neighbouring peasants 
with the same military ardour as his own, and had made a 
camp near the village, and kept the inhabitants in constant 
readiness for war by continued sorties against the hussars, 
who constantly overstepped the boundary-line for the 
purpose of insulting, pillaging, and setting on fire anything 
they could lay hands upon. Few nights passed in which 
the old oflGlcer did not inspect the patrols himself, or direct 
one of these expeditions. His daughters trembled for him, 
and two of them, Theophila and Felicite, feeling more anxiety 
for their father than interest in the country, confided their 
fears to each other and formed the following plan, which was 
to, arm themselves, and unknown to their father mix among 
the^ agricultural labourers from whom he chose his soldiers, to 
fight among them, and thus to watch over their father, and 
if he should be in danger from an enemy to interpose them- 
selves to save him. They kept their resolution quite secret, 
and only imparted it to one or two of the villagers, whose 
help they were obliged to ask, to conceal their design 
from their father. They dressed themselves in some 
clothes that their brothers had left when they joined the 
army, and armed theiyiselves with fowling-pieces, and then 
after following for several nights the little troop conducted 
byM.deFernig, they fired at the Austrian marauders, became 
inured to marching to battle and to the sight of death, and 
electrified the peasants by their bravery. Their secret was 
long and faithfully kept, and when M. de Pernig returned to 
his house in the morning, and recounted at table the 
adventures, the perils and exploits of the night before to his 
children^ he little thought that his own daughters had fought 
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in the foremost ranks^ and sometimes saved his life. How-* 
ever, Beumonville, who commanded the camp of St. Amand^ 
a short distance from the extreme frontier, had heard of the 
heroism of the volunteers of Mortaigne, and came with a 
mounted detachment to clear the country of these foragers of 
Clairfeyt. He approached Mortaigne at day-break, and met 
M. do Fernig's column returning after a night of harass 
and fatigue, as the shots had scarcely ceased all night, and 
the bravo leader himself had been saved, probably by his 
daughters, from the hands of a group of hussars, who were 
taking him prisoner. The tired colunm, numbering several 
wounded among them, and five prisoners, sang the 
Marseillaise as they marched to the sound of only one drum, 
and that had been riddled with shot. Beumonville stopped 
M. de Fcrnig and thanked him in the name of Prance for his 
gallant exertions, and to mark his sense of the courage and 
patriotism of the peasants he wished to review them with all 
warlike honours. The day had scarcely broken when the 
bravo men were drawn up in line, proud of being recognized 
as soldiers by the French general. Beurnonville dismounted, 
and as he passed along the little troop he thought he noticed 
two of the youngest volunteers hiding behind the others, and 
doing all they could to escape his observation. He could 
not understand such timidity in men who carried arms, and 
he begged M. de Fernig to call these young volunteers to 
him. The ranks opened, and the two young girls came 
forward; but their masculine dress and their faces blackened 
with powder and smoke, and their lips discoloured with tear- 
ing the cartridges with their teeth, made even their own 
father not recognize them. He was surprised to find any 
strange faces among his volunteers, and asked them in a 
severe tone, ^' Who are you?^^ At these words a whisper 
passed along the ranks, and every one smiled. Theophile and 
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F^licit^, seeing that their secret was discovered, fell on their 
knees, and with tears and sobs implored their father to for- 
give their innocent deceit. M. de Fernig embraced his 
daughters with tears, and presented them to Beurnonville, 
who described this scene in his despatch to the convention. 
The convention made known the names of these two young 
girls to France and their country generally, and sent them 
horses and armour in the name of France, whom they had 
served so well. — Lamartine. 

In 1815, Damesnil, the governor of the citadel of Vin- 
cennes, defended it as courageously as he had defended it 
the year before against the allied armies. The Prussian 
general wrote, offering him 1,500,000 francs if he would 
yield. Damesnil said to the man who brought the letter, 
^^ Go and tell your general that I shall keep his letter and 
the citadel; the latter for the country, who has confided it 
to my charge, and the former as a dower to my children. 
You may add, that in spite of my wooden leg I have quite 
strength enough to defend the place, or else blow it up, and 
your general and all his army with it.'' 

Two of the national guard were seeking for French who 
had been wounded at Rouen, after the engagement there. As 
they passed down a narrow street of the St. Nicaise quarter, 
they saw a poor old woman sitting on a doorstep eating 
a crust of bread. She stopped one of the two guards, and 
feeling in her pocket, took a coin from it, saying, ^^Here, 
sir, are twenty sous for our poor soldiers;'' and then went 
on eating her piece of bread without listening to the thanks 
he gave her. The next day, having fulfilled their mission, 
they passed through the same street, and found the old 
woman in the same place as the day before ; but this time 
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slio was rather embarrassed at seeing them^ and said, 
" Should you mind returning me my twenty sous f '' " Not 
at all/* said the soldier, taking a one-franc piece from his 
pocket and giving it to her ; ^^ your generosity was greater 
than your purse ; but that does not prevent your being a good 
woman, which I am quite sure that you are/' But the old 
woman, when she had taken the one-franc piece, gave him a 
five -franc piece in exchange. This astonished the soldier so 
much that he hesitated to take it, and said, ^^ Do not you 
think this is more than you can well spare ? I am afraid it is 
— just think about it again.*' ^^ What would become of us, 
sir, if we did not try to do all we could ? I have a nephew 
in the army, and if he should not be among the wounded it 
will do for his comrades.'' 

After the above story, the following incident of a young 
Alsatian, who was a volunteer of only nineteen years old, 
and who had been wounded, seems very appropriate. A 
lady, a friend of the writer, who had gone with other 
sisters to nurse the wounded at the siege of Paris, said to 
this poor youth whose courage and gentleness and patience, 
when he was suffering, touched her very much, ^^ It is 
a grand thing for you, who are under age for a soldier, 
to have been engaged in the defence of your country." 
^^Ah! madame,"he answered, "when the enemy entered our 
valley, my mother and sisters even shouldered arms. How 
could I then do otherwise ? " Is not this incident as elo- 
quent as any we could recite, and shows how, even in the 
lower ranks, women are as heroic now as in former times. 
If only individual courage could have supplied the want of 
tactics and number, how different might the result have 
been to France ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SOBBIETY AND TEMPERANCE. 

" If you are surprised at the number of our maladies, count our cooks. 
How many men are occupied for one mouth ! " — Seneca, 
" Sobiiety is a care which does not injure pleasure." — Dacier. 

One day Aristippus, the courtier philosopher, seeing Dio- 
genes, the independent philosopher, washing the vegetables 
he Kved upon at the fountain, said to him, ^^ If you would 
only pay court to King Dionysius, you would not be obliged 
to live upon such food/^ ^^ And as for you,^^ replied Dio- 
genes, ^^ if you would be contented with such food, you 
would not be obliged to pay court to King Dionysius.' 
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Plutarch relates that when Diogenes began to lead this 
frugal life he had much to struggle against in himself, for 
it was at a time when the Athenians were keeping a great 
feast, which lasted several days, and both nights and days 
were spent in feasting, plays, and rejoicings. He retired at 
night to a corner of the square, and looking towards the 
houses whence came the smell of feasting and the sounds of 
joyous revelry, he said to himself that without any necessity 
he had embraced this hard and savage life. As he reflected 
thus, he saw a mouse come from its hole near him, and eat 
the crumbs that fell from the bread he held in his hand. At 
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this sight he cried out, ^^ What, while I am lamenting that I 
cannot join in all these feasts, and do not sleep in a luxu- 
rious bed, this animal is well fed on what I leave ; '' and this 
reflection seemed to give his resolution new strength, and 
from that time it never failed. 

One of the kings of Persia had summoned a very clever 
physician to his court, and on his arrival he inquired how 
people lived in that country. "They only eat when they 
are hungry, and then in moderation/^ ^^If that is the 
case, I shall never make my fortune here, and I shall go 
away at once,^^ answered the doctor. 

Socrates had invited some people of high station to supper, 
and his wife, Xantippo, was much vexed that she had such a 
poor repast to set before them. ^^ Never mind, they are 
good people, and very easily satisfied, and if they were not, 
they would not deserve that you should trouble yourself 
about them,^^ said Socrates. The philosopher was so tem- 
perate in his way of living that he was never ill, and while 
the plague raged in Athens during the Peloponnesian war he 
owed his escape from the scourge to his sobriety. 

The Pythagoreans had an excellent way of forming tem- 
perate habits ; it was to have a repast prepared, and after 
feasting their eyes upon it, go away and dine upon some 
common, coarse viands. 

Artaxerxes, whose baggage had been lost in the rout his 

army had sustained, was obliged to eat dried figs and barley 

bread, and exclaimed, while satisfying his hunger, ^' Oh 

what pleasure I have missed till now ! '' The Parisians 

-ve said just the same during the last days of the 
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Biege, and it is due to tliem to say, that though the trial 
was long and severe, they did not make more of having 
rations of straw and barley-bread than King Artaxerxes of 
the repast of figs and barley. 

Pompey was ill, and his doctor ordered him to eat a 
thrush j and as it was in the summer-time, his slaves told 
him that at this season they were only to be found in Lu- 
cuUus^ grounds, who fattened them in his aviaries. Pompey 
forbade them going to him, as he told his doctor, " What 
would have become of Pompey if LucuUus were not a man 
steeped in luxury ? '^ and he ordered them to bring him a 
bird which could be more easily obtained. 

One of Charles V.'s principal officers had a splendid '^ ^ / 
house, and the king visiting him there was surprised at the .j,., ..^ 
little space given up to the kitchens, and the simple way in v'*'' i , 
which they were managed ; on inquiring the reason, he was /c^^^ ^ ^ 
answered, ^^ Sire, my small and frugal kitchen is the reason ,^,^ ^| 
of my house beiog so large.^^ 



Michael Angelo, who lived to the age of eighty-seven, had 
been most abstemious all his life. ^^ Though I am 
have always lived as though I were a poor man 
seldom entertained a friend at dinner, and when he was 
working he generally dined on a crust of bread and a little 
wine, which he took without stopping his work. This was 
his rule up to the time that he began the last of the paint- 
ings in the Sistine Chapel, and then as he was growing old 
he allowed himself a frugal meal at the end of the day. 
With this plain living he was by no means avaricious, but 
remarkably generous, loading his friends and pupils with 
gifts, helping the poor, giving dowries to poor girls, and 
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giving largo sums of money to his nephew^ as mnch as 3000 
crowns at one time ; but he never accepted a present^ by 
whomsoever it might bo oflTered. 

It is told of Charles XII., the king who conquered Swe- 
den, that one day ho drank more than was good for him at 
a banquet, and forgot himself so far as to speak improperly 
to his grandmother at the table ; and not seeing her as nsnal 
next morning, he askod the reason. He was reminded of 
the events of the previous night, which he had entirely for- 
gotton, and went at once to seek his grandmother^ and 
bending before her, asked her pardon, and then vowed that 
for the future ho would drink no wine. He kept his resolu- 
tion, and from that time he drank only water, and was always 
most abstemious. 

In the year 1728 a man named Villars confided to 
some friends that one of his uncles, who had lived 
to be 100 years old, and then died from an accident, 
had loft him the secret of some particular water which 
prolonged life, providing the person using it was of sober 
habits. When he saw a funeral pass by he used to say, 
shrugging his shoulders, ^^ If that person had had some 
of my water, he would not bo where he now is.^' His 
friends, to whom he gave some, and who with it observed 
the prescribed regimen, said it was wonderful in its efEects 
as a specific. Then he sold it in bottles at six francs each, 
and it had a tremendous sale, and those who used it and 
were total abstainers from all spirits at the time, soon re- 
gained their health. To others he said, ^^ It is your fault, 
your intemperate habits prevent the water being of any use 
to you ; be sober, entirely sober, and you will soon see the 
effect it has.'^ Villars' fortune increased with his reputation. 
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and he was soon more celebrated than the marshal of his 
name, who, as it was often said, ^^ killed men, while the other 
Villars kept them alive/' It was found out afterwards that 
the water Villars sold was only spring water, with a little 
saltpetre mixed with it. 

I travelled in Holland with a rich Dantzig shopkeeper, 
says Brillat Savarin, who had kept the principal shop in that 
town for the sale of brandy for fifty years past. ^^ Sir, I 
have watched the workmen who come to my shop,'' said the 
old man, ^^ and when they give themselves up to the love of 
strong drink, which is so common among the Germans, they 
nearly all end their lives in the same manner. At first they 
only take a small glass of brandy in the morning, and this 
quantity satisfies them for several yea-rs (this rule is common 
to all workmen ; and if one did not take his glass of brandy, 
he would be disgraced by the others), then the quantity is 
doubled ; .that is to say, in addition to the glass in the morn- 
ing another is taken midday. This goes on for two or three 
years, then they drink regularly morning, noon, and evening, 
and soon they take it at all hours, and care for nothing but 
brandy with cloves in it. When they come to that stage, 
they may be sure they have not more than six months to 
live. They seem, so to speak, to dry up ; fever takes them, 
they go to the hospital, and then comes the end." 
We think that these heartrending facts on the results of 
intemperance will not be out of place at the end of the 
examples we have given, which are all in favour of sobriety. 
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CHAPTEB XV, 

INTEQBITT^ UPBIGHTNESS^ UNSELFISHNESS. 

*' I cannot agree with the saying that we mast renounce all integrity to 
lead a happy life." — Madame d*JEpinay, 

" Integrity is the evidence of all civil virtues." — Diderot. 

" Integrity is like the bed of the sea ; one gathers all the waters of 
the river into it, the other all the virtues which go to make a really good 
man." — Juvenal, 

** Avowed integrity is the safest of all vows." — Solon, 

Abistibes had been elected treasurer-general of the state 
funds, and he brought to light the malpractices of those 
who had discharged the same oflBce in his time, and in those 
also that went before, and especially of Themistocles. Now 
Themistocles was one of those great men who think they 
may set aside the laws of their country, and that they need 
have no scruple as to integrity where the question of public 
funds is at stake. When Aristides made these disclosures 
Themistocles raised a strong faction against him, and suc- 
ceeded, in spite of proofs to the contrary, of having Aris- 
tides condemned as guilty of having embezzled considerable 
sums of money. The principal and most upright among the 
Athenian citizens, while testifying their indignation at these 
charges, not only declared their conviction of his innocence, 
but named him for re-election the following year. Aristides 
pretended to repent of his former administration, and thought 
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to please those who robbed the treasury by not reproaching 
their unfaithfiilness, or examining their accounts closely, so 
that all this dishonest body loaded him with commendations, 
and at the end of the year clamoured for his reappointment. 
Aristides addressed them as follows, when he saw that they 
were all in his favour, ^^When I administered the public 
funds with perfect integrity, I was treated infamously by 
you ; but now that I have given up my trust in some extent to 
those who wished to rob the funds, I am said to be an admir- 
able citizen. I blush far more for the honour you propose to 
do me to-day, than for the condemnation to which I was sub- 
jected last year ; and I observe with indignation that any 
one who panders to the cupidity of dishonest men, is more 
highly esteemed than he who scrupulously guards the public 
funds committed to his care.^^ This address, and the account 
of the depredations on the treasury silenced all these thieves, 
and whilst they still wished him to continue his honourable 
position, he merited an acknowledgment of his services from 
every right-minded citizen. Some time after this, when the 
Persians were attacking Greece, Aristides was one of the ten 
generals whom the Athenians nominated to command their 
army in turn with the other nine, each being in command 
one day. When his turn came he deputed his command to 
Miltiades, whom he thought a more able commander than 
himself, and better versed in military tactics. His colleagues 
all followed his example, and thus Miltiades was made com- 
mander-in-chief, and the result of his good generalship was 
the complete defeat of the Persians at the famous battle of 
Marathon. After the victory Aristides was left almost alone 
on the field of battle, while the rest of the army was pur- 
suing the fugitive Persians ; and here, too, he did not dis- 
grace the good name he had earned for honesty, as silver 
and gold lay scattered about in all directions, the enem.^'^ 
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tents were filled with valuable furniture and property of all 
kinds, but lie would not allow a single article to be touched. 
When two men were one day pleading their cause be- 
fore him, one began by saying that his adversary hated 
Aristides, and had often wronged him. " My friend, you 
need only state the wrong he has done you/^ answered Aris- 
tides ; " it is your complaint that I am to hear, not mine/' 
As a contrast to this instance of impartiality, we may quote 
the saying of Themistocles, that "he never wished to be 
judge in any cause, where his friends would not meet with 
more favour than his enemies/' After he had gained a 
naval victory over the Persians, he said before the Athenian 
assembly, that he had a project which would be of great ad- 
vantage to the state, but which he could not divulge gene- 
rally, and he asked for some one to be named to whom he 
could communicate it. The choice fell upon Aristides, and 
Themistocles then told him that by means of some secret 
emissaries it would be possible to set fire to the Lacede- 
monian fleet, which had just returned to the port of Gaeta, 
and by that means they could shatter the power of their 
rival. After hearing all Themistocles had to say, Aristides 
returned to the assembly, who were awaiting the result of 
the interview with impatience, and said, "That Themistocles' 
project seemed to him a very useful one, but he could not 
think it quite an honest one." Without inquiring further, 
the Athenians decided that what was not honest could not 
be useful ; and, acting upon Aristides' advice, they rejected 
the proposal at once, without wishing to hear more of it. 
This same Themistocles, in choosing a husband for his 
daughter, preferred a poor man who was well educated, 
and whose character stood very high, to another who, 
though he was rich, was ignorant, and had an indifferent re- 
putation. " I prefer for a son-in-law a man who is not well 
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oflF to one who has riches and no character/' Though 
Phocion had often been in command of the army, and been 
chief magistrate in Athens, he was still a poor man, and 
would not take any steps to enrich himself. Some am- 
bassadors from Philip of Macedon had brought him large 
sums both in gold and silver, and seeing the firm way in 
which he refused these gifts, they represented to him that if 
he did not care about the money for himself he should think 
of his children, who might find it diflBicult to keep up 
the honour of his name if they were reduced to the ex- 
tremes of penury. He answered, " If my children resemble 
me, the little plot of land which has suflBiced for me will 
be large enough for them; and if they should become 
so degenerate as to care about money, I do not care to 
sacrifice my honour to provide means of satisfying their 
cupidity.'* 

The Eomans, commanded by Camillus, had been for some 
time besieging the town of Falerii in the Faliscan country. 
At this time it was the custom to assemble several children 
together to be taught by the same master, and the sons of 
the most distinguished inhabitants were taught by the most 
learned master, who, in time of peace, usually took his 
pupils beyond the town walls that they might play with 
more freedom ; but the Romans were so considerate to these 
children that they took care not to molest them even while 
the siege was going on, and they sometimes went greater, 
sometimes less distances from the town. One day when the 
master thought he had found a favourable opportunity he 
went to the enemy's outposts, and then into their camp, and 
took his pupils to Camillus' tent where he added to his dis- 
honourable action a worse speech : " I come to surrender 
Falerii into the Eoman power, by giving up the sons of the 
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principal magistrates/' he began, but Gamillus stopped 
him, exclaiming indignantly, " Wretch I let me tell you there 
is no one here who is like you ; there is no tie between us and 
the Faliscans, except the tie of our common human nature. 
As there are rights of peace, so are there of war, and we have 
learnt that war may be carried on with justice and valour. 
We carry arms not to fight with children of this tender age, 
who are spared even in sacking a town, but against armed 
men who have declared themselves our enemies. I hope to 
conquer your fellow-citizens, but it will be by courage not 
by treachery, of which you have just given us such a mise- 
rable example. Camillus then had the master stripped of his 
clothes, and with his hands tied behind his back sent him 
to Falerii, driven by his pupils, to whom the Roman general 
had given rods to beat him as they went. At this sight the 
people ran together, and the magistrates convened a meeting 
to inquire into this strange business, and when the account 
of Camillus' generosity was generally known, it caused such 
a sensation in his favour, that, despite their hatred of the 
Romans, and their resolution to die before they would capi- 
tulate, they now asked unanimously for peace. In private 
and in public, in the council-chamber, and in fact every- 
where, nothing was spoken of but the good faith of the 
Romans and the justice of their general, and they all agreed 
to send deputies to the Roman Senate with the following 
message : ^^ You have vanquished us by an action which 
neither a god nor a man would wish to discover. We give 
ourselves up to you, as we feel sure we shall be better 
governed by you than by our own laws. The termination 
of this war presents two salutary examples to human nature. 
You have preferred good faith in war to an easy victory, and 
in return for your loyalty we gladly yield the victory to you.'' 
Camillus received public thanks both from his enemies and 
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fellow-citizens. Peace was concluded, and the army returned 
to Some. 

Fabius, the Roman general, had just ransomed some pri- 
soners on condition of paying BLannibal a sum agreed upon. 
The Senate, refusing to pay this sum^ Fabius sent his son to 
sell the only estate he possessed, and he gave Hannibal at 
once all the money due to him. Valerius Maxim us says, 
" If we look only at the sum of money, that was little 
enough, as the estate he sold was of very small extent, but 
if we look at the motive which prompted the payment, it 
makes the gift worth double its real value.^^ Fabius pre- 
ferred to lose his estate rather than that his country should 
break faith, especially when it occurred in a transaction in 
which he was concerned. Liberality always shows itself in 
brighter colours when it attempts to do something requiring 
a sacrifice, rather than when its gifts come from a superfluity : 
thus, for example, at this time, a lady who was one of the 
largest landowners in Apulia deserved a public recognition 
of her liberaUty ; but we cannot class her gifts with those of 
Fabius, who was a poor man. After the disaster of CannaB 
she supported 10,000 soldiers at her own expense, who had 
taken refuge at Canessinna, but she scarcely felt this act of 
munificence, while Fabius reduced himself almost to poverty 
to keep his promise. 

Calpumius Piso, as general of the Roman troops, had 
just delivered Sicily from the war called that of '^the 
Slaves,'' and was occupied, now that the expedition was 
over, in distributing the customary rewards to those who 
had distinguished themselves in it. His son, who, among 
others, had displayed great valour in several encounters, was 
judged worthy of receiving a golden crown of three pounda' 
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-weight ; but he only gave him the tide without the crown, 
saying that a magistrate had no right to employ the public 
funds for gifts which would be for the good of his own 
family. Cato the Elder was often sued by his enemies, but 
they never could succeed in convicting him of any of the 
charges brought against him. At last he was obliged to 
submit to a public trial, and feeling how perfectly innocent 
he was, he demanded to be judged by Tiberius Gracchus, 
one of his rivals in the government and his declared enemy. 
This noble assurance stopped the obstinate persecutions, and 
they did not occur again. 

Scaurus met with the same treatment, and he was of 
equally high character during his old age. He was accused 
before the tribune of having taken money from Mithridates 
to betrwy the republic. ^^ Romans, it is cruel to have to justify 
one^s own conduct before those who have" not known me. 
The greater number of you could not have known me when 
I honourably held oflSce, and nevertheless I shall risk asking 
you one question. Varius Lucron accuses Emilius Scaurus of 
receiving presents from Mithridates to betray the interests of 
the Roman empire. Emilius Scaurus declares that he is in- 
nocent of the charge. Which of these two do you consider 
most worthy of credit ? " This address filled the people 
with respectful admiration for this good old man, and they 
clamorously obliged Varius to desist from making such an 
extravagant accusation. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, one of the cleverest commanders 
of his time, had entered Italy with the intention of making 
war on the Romans, and he gained a brilliant victory over 
these hitherto almost invincible conquerors, which made 
them only the more eager to try their strength against him 
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once more. Pyrrhus did not delude himself with the idea 
that this one victory would be followed by uninterrupted 
success, greatly owing, as it was, to the incompetence of the 
consul in charge of the army, named Levinus. He sent 
Cineas to Rome to treat for peace (who was one of his friends 
and a very eloquent man), and after making the most flatter- 
ing promises in the most insinuating manuer, only received 
the proud reply, '^ That Pyrrhus must leave Italy at once, 
and then let him make conditions of peace if he will, but 
while he continues under arms in our country the Romans 
will still oppose him with all their strength were he to 
defeat ten Levinus/^ Cineas had carefully studied Roman 
manners while he was in the city; and when he returned to 
the king he told him that he much feared that it would be an 
endless business to fight against men who were so passio* 
nately fond of liberty, and he added that the Senate seemed 
to him to be an assembly of kings. Soon after this, how- 
ever, some Roman ambassadors came to Pyrrhus^ camp to 
treat with him for the ransom of some prisoners. Among 
the deputies was Fabricius, whom Cineas pointed out to the 
king as one of the citizens who was most highly esteemed 
for his virtue, his military talents, and his poverty. A happy 
time that, when poverty was considered an honourable title. 
Pyrrhus treated Fabricius with marked distinction, and 
oSered him rich presents, not to buy him over to any un- 
worthy compact, but as pledges of the friendship he wished 
to make with him. His gifts were all refused, and the king 
did not insist upon their acceptance. That evening, at 
supper, the conversation turning upon philosophers, Cineas 
seemed to hold to Epicurus' doctrine, that pleasure was to be 
one's highest aim. Fabricius interrupted him, exclaiming, 
'^By Hercules I would that Pyrrhus and all his friends held 
this opinion while warring against us, then we should have 
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nothing to fear from them/' Pyrrhus was so struck with 
the large-heartedness and nobility of this Eoman, that he 
would have preferred making peace to continuing at war with 
his republic. So he took him aside and begged him to nego- 
tiate a peace between the Senate and himself, and then come 
and live at his court, where he would be his most trusted 
friend and the first among his lieutenants. The austere 
republican answered at once, ^^Tour majesty, the honour 
you propose to do me would not turn out to be to your ad- 
vantage ; for those who to-day admire and look up to you, 
might fancy at some future time that they would prefer a 
Eoman in place of yourself to be at the head of your king- 
dom. '^ He meant to say King Pyrrhus' subjects might 
think their prosperity and happiness would be more assured 
if they were under a Roman governor. This reply did not 
oflTend the king in the least, and it was to Pabricius alone 
that he would confide the prisoners, so that he might feel 
sure of their being sent back to him if the Senate refused to 
make peace. They were sent back, under sentence of death 
if any failed to return, to Pyrrhus' camp. The following 
year Pabricius was made consul, and as the war of which 
we have been speaking was still being waged, he had to 
accompany the Roman army to the battle-field. A man 
brought a letter from King Pyrrhus' physician, oflTering to 
poison the prince if the Romans would assure him a sum pro- 
portional to the service he would do them in terminating the 
war without any danger or further loss of troops. Pabricius 
was so indignant at this perfidious offer that he wrote at 
once to King Pyrrhus in the following terms : — ^^ Caius 
Pabricius and Quintus Emilius, Roman consuls, to King 
Pyrrhus, greeting. It seems to us that you are unfortunate 
in the choice both of your enemies and your friends. When 
jou read this letter we think you will be convinced that you 
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are at war with honest men and making friends of traitors. 
It is not with a view to meriting your gratitude that we 
make known the perfidy intended towards you, but that your 
death may not give occasion for any calumnies against us or 
for any one to say that, despairing of vanquishing you in the 
field, we had recourse to treachery to terminate this war.'* 
When Pyrrhus read this letter he exclaimed, '^ It would be 
easier for the sun to change his course than for Fabricius to 
err from the paths of integrity/' Then after punishing the 
physician, he sent back all the Roman prisoners without 
ransom, and then used every endeavour to terminate a war 
honourably which he regretted ever undertaking. 

When a prisoner was charged with a crime the Emperor 
Julian never pronounced sentence without the clearest proofs 
of guilt. A man named Numerius, who had been Governor 
of Narbonnaise, was accused of having embezzled money, but 
as Numerius pleaded ^' Not guilty,^' and so disconcerted his 
accusers, who had no proofs to bring forward, Delphidius, 
the celebrated advocate, thought of supplying the place of 
proofs by the vehement exclamation, " Who would be guilty 
if it is enough to deny having committed a crime ? '^ '^ And 
if it is enough to be accused of a crime, who would be 
innocent ? '^ answered Julian. 

It is said that when the Spaniards discovered the New 
World they found the inhabitants were most scrupulously 
truthful, and in fact never seemed to think of telling an 
untruth ; and a traveller tells us that a tribe of Ostiaks, a 
half-savage people living in the north of Russia in Asia, 
were quite as honest and upright as the Americans. He 
gives the following anecdote in proof of this : — ^' A Russian 
merchant going from Tobolsk to Berezoff (a town in Siberia) 
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passed the night in an Ostiak^s hut j the next day he lost a 
purse containing 100 roubles at some distance from the hut. 
The son of the man who had given the merchant shelter 
going out hunting a few days afterwards saw the -purse on 
the ground, but did not pick it up, and when he returned to 
the hut he said he had seen the purse, but left it where it 
was. His father sent him back to the place, telling him to 
cover the purse with earth and some branches of trees, so 
that it might be found at the place where it was lost if the 
owner should chance to return there to look for it. Three 
months passed, and still the purse was there, when the Rus- 
sian merchant, on his return from Berezoff, came to lodge 
again at the same hut, and told of his loss which had hap- 
pened the day he had left the hut. ' It is you, then, who 
have lost a purse ? ' the Ostiak said ; ' Well, it is where you 
left it; my son will show you the spot, and you can pick it 
up for yourself/ and there the merchant found his purse.'^ 
We think that the OstiaVs innocent care of the merchant's 
property might have led him to be suspected; he would 
have done better to have taken care of the purse, and saying 
that he held it till its owner returned, then have given it up 
to him. 

Pothier, one of the most eminent lawyers that France has 
ever had, would never receive any money for his works, and 
arranged with his publishers that his share of the profits 
was to go to lessen the price of his books, so that they might 
be brought within the means of poor students who might 
wish to buy them. This example has not been followed by 
many ; for authors want remuneration for their work, like 
the rest of the world, and Pothier's example is only for 
those who are blessed with fortune. 

Henry II. having offered a place as attorney-general to 
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the celebrated Henry de Mesme, the magistrate ventured to 
suggest to the king that the office was not yet vacant. " It 
is, for I am displeased with him who now fills it/^ replied 
the kiug. '^ Pardon me, sire,^^ answered De Mesme ; and 
then, having defended the accused, who was his declared 
rival, he added, ^^ I had rather do the most menial work 
than take the appointment you offer me under such circum- 
stances/^ The king attended to his remonstrance, and 
Henry de Mesme could scarcely bear any notice to be taken 
of his noble conduct, so simple and straightforward had his 
duty appeared to him. 

A poor Milanese who was a porter at a school found a 
bag containing 200 crowns. The owner, having seen an 
advertisement of its having been found, came to the school, 
and having clearly proved that the bag was his property it 
was given up to him. Full of joy and gratitude at having 
found it, he offered the porter twenty crowns, but he refused 
to accept it ; then he offered ten, and then five, but he was 
still inexorable. *'I have lost nothing if you will receive 
nothing,^^ said the owner, angrily throwing his bag on the 
ground. The porter then agreed to accept .five crowns, 
which he gave away among those who were poorer than 
himself. But he was right in principle, for we are not 
entitled to any reward for being strictly honest. 

Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of England, was celebrated 
for his upright independence of character. One day a noble 
lord who had a lawsuit pending in the court in which Sir 
Thomas More sat, sent him two magnificent silver flagons, 
in the hope that this present would induce Sir Thomas More 
to give the verdict in his favour. More had them filled with 
the best wine in his cellsu:^ and sent them back to the giver 
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by the valet who brought them, saying, "If his master found 
his wine to his taste, he might send for as much as he 
liked/' 

The tax on bread, which has at last been abolished, 
existed in France from the time that the Government first 
took the question of the public food supply into considera- 
tion. One day during the seventeenth century the bakers 
of Lyons, wishing to raise the price of bread, went to the 
provost of the merchants, a magistrate upon whom all the 
municipal regulations depended, and after having explained 
their reasons to him, they left a purse of 200 louis on the 
table, feeling no doubt that this would smooth the way to 
their wishes being fulfilled. Several days passed, and as 
M. Dugas, the provost, had given them no answer, they 
waited upon him again. " Gentlemen, I have weighed your 
reasons in the balance of justice, but I find nothing in them. 
I have distributed the money you left among the patients in 
the hospital, thinking that you could not wish it to be 
employed otherwise. It appears to me, that if you are in a 
position to make such liberal ofierings, you cannot lose as 
much as you represent that you do in your business, and for 
this reason I think we will leave the price of bread the same 
as it was.'* The bakers understood, but too late, that they 
had only injured their cause by trying to support it by a 
bribe. 

The comic poet Scarron, finding that he must part with 
a small plot of land that he had, found a man named Nubl6 
willing to purchase it, and give 6000 crowns for it. Scarron 
expressed himself well satisfied with the bargain, but some 
days afterwards Nubl6 came to. him and laid a bag filled 
with money on the table. " I have just seen the land that I 
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bought from you, and have had it valued,'^ said he ; " you 
thought it worth only 6000, but I find its price should be 
8000 crowns, so here is the balance/' and he obliged 
Scarron to accept it, much against his will. 

Turenne^s unselfishness is almost proverbial, and Madame 
de Sevigne speaks of it thus : — " M. de Turenne had an 
income of 40,000Z. when he came of age, and at his death, 
when all his debts had been paid, there only remained 
10,000Z. This was the way in which he had enriched him- 
self in fifty years' service." During the campaign of 1693 
a commanding officer proposed to him to enrich himself to 
the amount of 400,000?. by a means which would never 
come to the knowledge of the court. ^^I am obliged to 
you,'' he answered, '' but as I have often met with the like 
opportunities without taking advantage of them, I do not 
feel inclined to change my hne of conduct at my age." 
From his youth he had always been very liberal. In 1645, 
when he was with the army commanded by the Duke of 
Weimar, near Frankfort, the troops were so ill-provided 
with food that a loaf of bread sold for a crown, and the 
soldiers lived on roots and herbs. He sold his plate to raise 
money to relieve some of the misery around him, and, to 
escape the thanks and praises which this generous action 
called forth, he said the sale of his plate was caused by his 
wish to pay some private debts. ''I never could under- 
stand the pleasure people seem to find in keeping their 
coflfers stored with gold and silver," he once said ; " for my 
part, if at the end of the year I were to find an unusually 
large sum there, I think it would make me as uncomfortable 
as if, after partaking of a great feast, another excellent 
repast were to be provided for me at once." 
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The brave mariner Duguay Trouin, whose appearance 
and manners were rough in the extreme, was a thoroughly 
good man at heart. Having received a pension from 
Louis XIV. in consequence of a victory that he had won at 
the head of his fleet, he wrote to the minister, begging that 
the pension might be transferred to the captain who was 
next in command to him, and who had lost a leg in the 
action. ^^ I shall feel only too well repaid if I obtain the 
advancement and well-merited recompence which is due to 
my officers,^^ he said, at the conclusion of his note. 

Forbin, who was also a well-known naval officer, living at 
this time, had been as generous a^ Duguay Trouin, for, 
having received a reward from the king for some exploit, he 
went at once to Versailles, and without waiting to thank 
Louis XIV. he represented to him that he had overlooked 
another officer who had been quite as zealous and brave as 
he had himself. He added that he should regard this for- 
getfulness as an injustice to himself if it were not remedied, 
and he should return the money that he had received. The 
king, who had not been spoilt by meeting with too much 
unselfishness among his courtiers, could not help exclaiming 
to those near him, ^^ Ah, gentlemen, ,M. de Forbin has just 
set an example of kindness which is unparalleled at my 
court.^' 

Eugene Cavaignac, the chief of the executive power, gave 
utterance to the following noble words, when a deputy 
having attacked General Lamoriciere at the tribune, and 
General Cavaignac, rising in defence of his friend, said, ^^ If 
there is one thing more than another that surprises me it is 
that I should be first where General Lamoriciere is second.^^ 
On the 2nd of December, 1851, when the coup-d'etat took 
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place, in which, according to the oflScial returns, 32,000 
persons were arrested, imprisoned, or exiled, the Generals 
Cavaignac and Bedeau, with several other generals, were 
arrested at night and taken to a fortress. The governor of 
this fortress did all he could to lessen the discomforts of 
their situation, and was much disturbed by finding General 
Cavaignac among his prisoners, who was so universally re- 
spected, and had been formerly at the head of aflFairs, and 
might at any moment be again in power. The general said 
to the governor, in reply to all the oflfers of assistance he was 
making to him, and turning to Colonel Charras, who seemed 
to be unnoticed, ^^ I have only one request to make to you, 
and that is, that you will be as attentive to Colonel Charras 
SkS you are to a Marshal of Prance/' The author of the 
book called "The Campaign of 1813 and 1815'' has re- 
peated to us General Cavaignac's remarks on Colonel 
Charras, "He was better than a mere man, his was a 
noble character." 

When Boileau Despeaux first published his satires he was 
told that he would have enemies who would be always watch- 
ing him, and would not pass over his smallest omissions. 
" So much the better, I shall only keep a closer watch upon 
myself, and as I am an honest man I shall not fear them in 
the least," was his answer, and he kept his word. 

During the revolutionary wars, the Austrians, who were 
besieging Thionville, made a secret offer to General Wimp- 
fen, who was in command of the town, of a million of money 
if he would give it up to them willingly. " Provided the deed 
of sale is drawn up by a lawyer," answered the general ; and 
thus the Emperor of Austria gained nothing by his base 
proposal. 

8 2 
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Though the following incident is of recent date, and its 
hero only a little child, it may not be out of place here. A 
gentleman was walking along a pathway and met a little 
child who was crying, and diligently seeking something. 
^^ What is the matter?^' he asked. '^Oh, sir, mother had 
given me a halfpenny to buy some milk, and I have lost it/' 
" Well, little one, your trouble is easily got over, here is 
another halfpenny, do not cry any more.'' He walked on, 
but he had not gone far when he heard some one running 
after him, and turning round he saw it was the little child 
who was trying to overtake him . '' I have found my half- 
penny, sir," he said, ^^ and so I want to return you yours." 
Surely it is not too much to hope, from this incident, that 
the child would grow up to be an honest man. 

The following speech of M. Leguier's, who was prime 
minister of the French court after the Restoration, may well 
be remembered. The keeper of the seals tried to persuade 
him to wind up certain political lawsuits, which were pend- 
ing before the court, in a way pointed out by this minister, 
who added at the same time that, in complying with his re- 
quest, he would be doing good service to the royal cause. 
Leguier answered, " The court pronounces judgments, and 
does not render services.'' This saying should be the in- 
violable rule of all who have the honour of sitting as 
magistrates. 

General Desaix after having signed several treaties of peace 
with the princes of the Empire, refused to accept the gifts which 
it was customary to offer on such occasions, saying, " What 
might be allowable in many cases was not so in a republican 
general." His disinterestedness and his poverty drew down 
the praises of even the common soldiers, and one day the 
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coffer of an Austrian Duke falling into the hands of the 
French, Desaix wished to send it to the army paymaster, 
and from its weight the soldiers had much difficulty in 
placing it on a cart ; it fell, and one of the soldiers remarked 
that "he knew why it was so heavy /^ '^Why?^^ asked 
Desaix. " Because it is going out of your hands, general/^ 
He meant that Desaix was not a man to lighten it of part 
of its contents, as many would have done who were less 
scrupulous. 

Lacepede, the naturalist, who was a director of the museum 
and a statesman at the same time, having received an im- 
portant mission to execute for Napoleon in Spain, the 
Spanish prime minister, the Prince de la Paix, hoped to pro- 
pitiate Lacepede by making him a present of a fine collection 
of minerals, among the specimens of which was a large 
nugget of gold. The naturalist accepted the present in 
the name of the Natural History Museum, where he placed 
the collection, and where the nugget is now. 

Claude Bourgelat, the founder of veterinary colleges in 
Prance, and the author of several well-known works on the 
medical treatment of domestic animals, had begun life as an 
advocate before the parliament at Grenoble, and established 
a great reputation in his profession. He was an unquestion- 
ably honest man, and with him the justice of a cause weighed 
more than the most subtle oratory. He addressed himself 
to the consciences of both judges and clients, and he tried 
to make his profession honourable by the justice of his 
arguments and the motives that prompted them. Before he 
would undertake a cause he satisfied himself that his client 
had right on his side, for he never could believe that man 
was endowed with the gift of speech to make inyistia-^ 
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triumph. One day, feeling sure that he was defending a 
just cause, he pleaded in its favour and gained his cause with 
eclat y his colleagues and his client congratulated him, and in 
his delight at his success the client let out that Bourgelat 
had been deceived by him. He made close inquiries at once, 
and found that he had been using all his eloquence to assist 
a rogue. He hurried before the parliament, which was still 
sitting, and in a loud voice confessed his mistake, and asked 
that the judgment might be cancelled. The judges, who had 
acted in all good faith, but who held that when a judgment 
is once given it cannot be revoked, answered, '^ The cause 
has been decided ; it is henceforth irrevocable.'* Bourgelat 
begged, implored, painted in vivid colours his regret at 
having espoused an unjust cause, and his vexation at being 

made the dupe of a wicked man Not content with 

addressing the judges assembled, he sought them in their 
own houses, but all agreed in saying, '^the cause was settled.*' 
He would not consider himself beaten. At the first meeting 
of Parliament he asked for a hearing, and as they refused to 
hear him if he was going to speak of the lawsuit, he was so 
carried away by his feelings as to tear his robe, and trample 
it under his feet, declaring that he could never resume his 
insignia of office, which had been witness of an act which he 
called infamous. Then he went and erased his name from 
the roll of advocates, and went to his house and burnt all his 
speeches. The lesson which Bourgelat thus gave produced 
its effect ; the parliament was roused, and found that it was 
possible to revise the lawsuit and revoke the first judgment, 
but the advocate left Grenoble that he might never again be 
exposed to such mistakes, and renounced his profession, in 
which he promised to become one of its most shining lights. 
This trouble made him almost misanthropical, and it was to 
give employment to his active mind that he gave his whole 
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attention to the study of the nature and diseases of domestic 
animals. This led him to regenerate, or rather create in 
France the study of the veterinary art, which up to this 
time had only existed in a most crude form. Numerous 
and remarkable works issued from his hands, and made a 
well-merited reputation for their author j and at last his name 
was famous as the founder of the veterinary colleges, of 
which the first, that of Lyons, was partly the result not only 
of his efforts but of the material sacrifices he had made to 
carry out his views. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BROTHERLY-KINDNESS AND FILIAL AFFECTION. 

" A brother who, having quarrelled with his brother, seeks a stranger 
as his friend, is like a man who would voluntarily cut off one of his 
members to have an artificial one in its place." — JPlutarch, 

''Family union is the strength and, so to speak, the health of families." 
— Ibid. 

" What greater service can children render to their parents, and what 
greater proof of love can they give them, than to be always kind and 
benevolent to each other." — Ibid. 

The correspondence of Michael Angelo with his family gives 
the most touching proofs of the respect he had for his father, 
and the constant and true friendship he kept up with his 
brothers, who were all supported by him, without a murmur 
at their insatiable avidity. Among his letters was found 
the following, which relates to his father, and is addressed to 
one of his brothers : — " Buonarotti, I have learnt by your 
last letter that Ludovico had been on the point of death, 
but that the physician considered him out of danger if no 
other worse symptom should show itself. As this is the 
case I shall not set out for Florence, which I should have 
done at great risk to myself, but whatever the risk might 
have been I should have gone to see him before he died if 
I had died with him, but, as I hope for the best, now I shall 
not go. But if he should have a relapse, which God forbid. 
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take care that li*e wants for nothing of spiritual consolations 
and the sacraments of the Church ; if he will not receive 
these consolations, tell him that we did all we could for 
his soul. As to bodily comforts, you will see that he is 
well supplied, and I wish him to be made as comfortable as 
possible while he lives, and if your wife will be so kind as 
to attend to everything that he needs I" will repay both 
you and her for all that you lay out. Spare nothing, even 
were it to cost all we have, and I only ask you to do all in 
your power to make him comfortable. Peace be with you, 
and let me hear often how he goes on, for I am very sad 
and anxious about him.^^ — Ch. Clement, His. de M. A. 

Chamfort, one of the most original authors of the last 
century, had the good fortune to have to describe an ex- 
traordinary instance of double brotherly love in his speech 
before the Eoyal Academy of France on his reception as 
one of its members. ^^ The love of these two brothers dated 
from their birth, as they were twins, a circumstance on 
which they always reflected with pleasure, as they felt that 
neither had lived one moment without loving the other. 
M. de St. Palage (the one of these brothers who had pre- 
ceded M. Chamfort at the academy,) only wrote six verses 
in his life, and they were a translation of a great epigram on 
twins. The two brothers' will — for they had but one, and 
he who died first left all to the disposal of his brother — 
had one most strange legacy, that of a large sum to two 
distant relatives, sisters, who were twins. The same house, 
the same room, the same table, the same society brought 
these two brothers constantly together. How often we 
have seen them, particularly as they grew old, at political 
assemblies, promenades, concerts, attracting the most 
respectful attention and even applause. M. de Lucame was 
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once about to be married, and M. de St. Palage was so happy 
in this brother's good fortune that he seemed to be in love 
himself; but on the eve of the wedding M. de Lucame 
fancied his brother looked sad, and he found the cause of 
it was that M. de St. Palage feared that in his new ties 
their old friendship would be severed. He imparted his 
fears to his brother, who shared them with him, and with 
tears in his eyes said, ^^ No, I can never marry,'' and he 
kept his resolution. But as old age drew on and parting 
became inevitable, as M. de Lucarne's failing health gave 
unmistakeable signs of the approach of death, every one felt 
deeply for M. de St. Palage, who must so soon be left alone 
in the world. ^^ Alas, what will become of my brother?" 
said the dying man ; '^ I had always hoped that he would 
have died first, and so not have been left alone." What an 
unselfish love was this, which was only anxious to spare 
his brother the sorrow of parting ! What became of the 
poor old man after he lost his brother, was he left alone ? 
No, his friends rallied round him, vying with each other in 
their loving attentions to him, and many, even young ladies, 
gave up their amusements that they might devote the time 
to making the hours pass less heavily to him. He had his 
sight still, but he lost his faculties very quickly, and the 
memory of his brother was the last sign of intelligence that 
remained, and when he was only a shadow of his former self 
his love still remained. He came to one of the private 
meetings of the academy tottering and almost falling. M. 
Ducis supported him, and he said to him, '^ Monsieur, you 
have a brother, I suppose ? " A brother and a help in time 
of need seemed inseparable in his mind. 

In the preceding century two celebrated authors, Peter 
and Thomas Corneille, were examples of a no less constant 
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and perfect union. Peter was much the elder of the two, 
and having earned a considerable literary reputation^ as he 
was in reality the founder of the French theatre^ he did all 
in his power to initiate his younger brother into his own 
noble profession ; and it was with the greatest satisfaction 
that he saw his pupil gradually acquiring a fame which 
promised to equal his own, joined by ties of brotherhood 
and success, and while both having the same end in view, 
and pursuing a career in which jealous rivalries so easily 
spring up, they never ceased to show the most unalterable 
love and esteem for each other. Another link also drew 
them together. Peter, who had married a Madlle. de Lam- 
periere, obtained the hand of her step-sister for his brother, 
and as these two sisters had been as united as the brothers 
Corneille, it followed, as a matter of course, that the two 
households seemed to be like one. Though the brothers 
brought out their works in Paris, they lived in their native 
town of Rouen, in two sets of rooms, near where they 
were bom, and where their parents had breathed their last. 
They had contrived to join the httle house where Peter 
lived, and the large house where Thomas lived, so as to 
make them like one. Thoughts, projects, fortune, every- 
thing was so entirely in common between the two houses, 
that when death carried away the elder of the two brothers 
neither had thought of dividing the property which should 
fall to the lots of their wives. They say that the studies of 
the two poets had a communication between them, so that 
when Peter was puzzled as to how to turn a sentence or 
find a word to rhyme, he opened a little window and asked 
the help of his younger brother, and then in his turn 
helped him sometimes with a new hemistich or fresh idea. 

If we go back to the ancients we find a perfect model q€ 
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fraternal affection in Cato of Utica and his brother Csepio. 
Who has not heard of Cato's answer, when he was asked 
who was his best friend ? 

" My brother/' 

" But, next to him ? '' 

'' My brother/' 

'' And who after that ? '' 

" Still my brother/' 

Plutarch says that when Cato was a child he would nei- 
ther play nor take a walk unless his brother was with him, 
and that he was twenty years old before he had once supped 
with any one but his brother. Csepio, on his part, was so 
attached to Cato, and had such confidence in him, that he 
never did anything without consulting him. They say that 
Ceopio, having one day put his signature to a deposition, he 
saw that Cato would not add his, as he did not agree with 
the opinion it expressed, so he asked for the tablets again, 
and effaced his own signature before he knew what Cato's 
motives were for not putting his name to it. The same his- 
torian says, in his treatise on " Brothers' Friendships," that of 
" all the blessings with which he has been endowed, there 
are none which he values so highly as the constant love and 
kindness of his brother Tenion." Plato not being able to 
do more for his brothers, whom he loved deeply, and by whom 
he was beloved, made them illustrious by choosing them as 
interlocutors in his finest dialogues ; Glaucus and Acliman- 
tus, in his " Republic," and the younger Antiphon in his 
^^ Parmenides." Epicurus' brothers showed him the greatest 
respect and gratitude for the friendly care he had always 
bestowed upon them ; and they showed their respect for him 
more especially in their readiness to embrace all his philoso- 
phical opinions. 
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Apollonius, the peripatetic philosopher, has most cleariy 
shown the falsity of the doctrine that fame cannot be shared 
between two people of equal merit, for he raised his young 
brother^s reputation to the same level as his own. 

After the death of Darius, one party among the Persian 
nobility wished to offer the crown to Ariamenes, as he was 
the eldest son, and another party thought Xerxes a more fit 
candidate, as his mother Antona was a daughter of Cyrus, 
and he had been born after Darius had come to the throne. 
Ariamenes came to Media, not as an enemy, but only with 
his usual retinue, to assert his right to the crown ; and he 
found Xerxes, who had been present at his father's death, 
acting as regent. As soon as he heard of his brother's 
arrival he laid aside all signs of royalty, and going to meet 
Ariamenes, he received him most affectionately. Then he 
sent presents to him, and charged those who took them to 
say, ^^ Here are the tokens of esteem and affection which 
your brother sends you ; and if the decision of the Persian 
nobles is to offer him the throne, you will have, next to him, 
the first place in the kingdom.^' ^' I receive my brother's 
presents,^' replied Ariamenes, "and I think the throne is 
mine by right j but, in any case, Xerxes shall have next to 
me, the first place among the Persians.'' When the day for 
the decision arrived the nobles named Artabanes, brother 
of Darius, as arbiter of their different opinions ; but Xerxes, 
who trusted to numbers for his election, wished to take ex- 
ception to this arrangement. His mother blamed him for 
this, saying, " Why, my son, should you refuse to have your 
uncle Artabanes as arbitrator ; the most honest ihan in all 
Persia ? Do you fear the issue of a debate, where, even if 
you are unsuccessful, you will be at the least the brother of 
the King of Persia, and the second in the kingdom ? 
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Xerxes yielded to his mother^s persuasions, and Artabanes 
pronounced in favour of his claims to the crown. As soon 
as the decision was given Ariamenes left his place, and was 
the first to do homage to his brother ; and then, taking his 
hand, conducted him to the throne. From that time he had 
the first place in the kingdom, next to the king himself, to 
whom he was so deeply attached, that at the battle of Sala- 
mis * he fell while fighting most bravely, to support Xerxes' 
renown. 

Among other tokens of true friendship that LucuUus gave 
to his brother Marcus, the Romans thought the following one 
of the most striking. Though he was the elder he would 
not undertake any public oflBces without his brother, but 
waited until he was old enough to join him in them ; and 
this proof of his love so thoroughly gained the people's 
affection, that even in his absence he was chosen to serve 
as edile with his brother. 

A Roman named Proculius, when his father died, had 
divided his inheritance equally with his two brothers, Murena 
and Caepio ; but finding some time afterwards that the civil 
wars had deprived them of part of their territory, he made a 
new division with them of all that he possessed. 

It is said that Apollonides of Cyzicus, mother of King 
Eumenes and of his three brothers, was full of thankfulness 
to the gods, not for her riches and high position, but for the 
constant affection that existed among her sons, the three 
younger brothers serving as guards to the elder. As a con- 

* This was a naval battle of Salamis, in which the Grecian fleet com- 
pletely destroyed the Persian, which was much superior in numbers, and 
had been sent with the hope of conquering Greece. 
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trast to this, we find that Xerxes, having discovered that his 
son Occhus had tried to put his brothers to death, died of a 
broken heart. 

Croesus, king of Lydia, once asked Pittacus if he was rich ? 
^^ I am twice as rich as I wish to be, for I have lost my 
brother,^^ was his answer. 

L. Manlius^ term of dictatorship was just over. His conduct 
in public during the time had never given rise to any ques- 
tion, nevertheless he was accused of harsh treatment towards 
one of his children by Pomponius, a tribune, who, accord- 
ing to the then custom, was a censor of the private life of 
the citizens. Manlius^ son was named Titus, and his youth 
gave but small promise of the brilliant career that awaited 
him, for besides his haying stammered from the time he first 
spoke, his intellect seemed so feeble as to make him appear 
deficient, and his father despairing of his ever being fit to 
take his place in the world had sent him to one of his 
country-houses, and let him lead an entirely rural life. The 
case was pressed vigorously for the prosecution, and there 
seemed but Uttle doubt that he would be condemned by the 
people to pay a considerable fine at least. Titus, having 
heard of the accusation against his father, set out early by 
himself for the tribune^s house, whom he found still in bed, 
and sent up word to him that Manlius' son wished to speak 
to him on important business. The tribune, thinking that he 
had come to thank him for the interest he was taking in him, 
or else to give him some further information, had him shown 
in at once. Titus asked for a private interview, and the 
tribune dismissed all who were in the room with him, and 
as soon as they were alone the youth drew a dagger which 
he had concealed under his clothes, and threatened Pompo- 
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uins witli instant death if he did not undertake to stop the 
prosecution of his father. The tribune promised everything 
asked of him ; but he could not get rid of the young man^ 
and carried a complaint against him to the assembly of the 
people, and asked to be released from his promise. The 
assembly forgave Titus^ violence, in consideration of the 
motive which prompted it, and forbade the tribune to pursue 
the action against L. Manlius ; and further to reward Titus' 
filial devotion, he was named to fill the office of tribune of 
the legions, and he soon showed by his great bravery how 
worthy he was of the honour.' 

Coriolanus, the Roman, united in his own person great 
courage, remarkable military genius, and the merit of having 
rendered most important services to the republic ; but as 
senator he once opposed the tribunes of the people too openly, 
and they indicted him before the popular assembly, who pro- 
nounced sentence of exile upon him. This vexed Coriolanus 
exceedingly, and he retired to the Volscians, a neighbouring 
nation, who for many years had been almost uninterruptedly 
at war with the Romans. The Volscians received him most 
warmly, and the more he expressed his anger against Rome 
the more kindness they showed him. They soon offered 
him the command of their army, for they knew to their cost 
his warlike genius, and he accepted it; and under, his 
guidance they marched against their old enemy. The 
Roman general, while a traitor to his own country, did 
not belie the hopes with which his presence had inspired the 
Volscians, and wherever the two armies met the Romans 
were in every instance overpowered and dispersed, and 
obliged to fly as though the fates wished to prove that the 

^ It is this Manlius that we saw in a former chapter condemning his 
son to death for having broken the military laws. 
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Roman arms owed their power less to the bravery of the 
soldiers than to the merits of the general. After Coriolanus 
had made himself master of all the small towns in the neigh- 
bourhood he came and encamped at the gates of Rome itself, 
and the city thought that its fate was sealed as much as at 
the time when it was besieged by the Gauls. The deputies 
who were sent to Coriolanus only obtained from him this 
answer : ^^ I have never forgotten the injustice of my fellow- 
citizens, nor the generosity of the Volscians towards me, 
and I shall do all in my power to show the Romans that 
exile has increased not lessened my courage." The second 
time they came they could not obtain an interview, and it is 
said that the priests in their robes, who went to him to 
supplicate for peace, fared no better ; and he remained im- 
placable and thirsting for vengeance. The senate seemed 
paralyzed, and the people terrified. Roman ladies went in 
large numbers to Veturia, the mother, and Volumnia, the 
wife of Coriolanus, and persuaded them, notwithstanding 
the great age of the former, to accompany them to the Vol- 
scian camp, taking Coriolanus^s two young sons with them 
also. When the general was told that a number of women 
were approaching the camp, he, who could not be moved by 
either the majesty of the republic represented by the magis- 
trates, nor the respect due to the sacred office of the priests, 
prepared to resist the tears of the women also. However, 
one of his servants, recognizing Veturia and her daughter-in- 
law in the crowd, cried out, " If my eyes do not deceive me, 
there are your mother, wife, and children coming." At these 
words the general rose hastily and ran forward to embrace 
his mother, but she put him from her and said, '^ Before you 
embrace me let me understand if I am coming to a son or an 
enemy ; if in your camp I am your mother or your captive ? 
this is the result of a life which has been both too long and 
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very unhappy. I have lived to see yoa exiled, and now 
taking up arms against your country. How could you lay 
waste your native land ? At the sight of Ron^e you have 
not said to yourself, ' Behind these ramparts are my house, my 
household gods, my mother, my wife, and my children.' Jf 
I had never had a son Rome would not have been besieged 
now; and again, if I had had no son I should have died a 
free woman in a free country. My misfortunes increase 
with your disgrace, and if I cannot persuade you to put an 
end to the troubles which are the result of this war, know 
that you will never enter Rome except by passing over the 
corpse of her to whom you owe your life/' Coriolanus, 
taking his mother into his arms, said, " You have conquered 
me, but your victory is fatal to me. I retire vanquished by 
you, my mother.'' Then raising his hand to heaven, he ex- 
claimed, " Rome, whatever reasons I may have for hating 
you, I pardon you on account of my mother's tears ! " He 
was a better son than he had been a citizen ; and withdrawing 
his army, he soon met the fate which he had predicted, as he 
fell a victim to the fury of the Volscians on account of the 
deed to which filial respect had prompted him, but which 
was looked upon as treason. Twice a traitor, history cannot - 
absolve Coriolanus from his faults, but as an exonerating 
circumstance it records the example of filial respect and 
affection which he has left us. 

A lady of bigh^ position being convicted of a capital 
offence before the tribunal of the prastor, says Valerius Maxi- 
mus, '^ was sent back by him to the triumvir, with orders 
that she was to be put to death in the prison ; but the gaoler, 
taking pity upon her, did not carry out the sentence at once. 

' The historian mentions that this lady was of noble blood, to justify the 
exception made in her favour of not being put to death publicly. 
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He allowed the daughter of the poor lady to visit her, but 
he took care to search her carefully every time she came, so 
that he might be sure she brought her mother no food, 
hoping thus that she might die of starvation. But after 
some days he was surprised to find that his prisoner still 
lived, and watching her more closely he observed that the 
daughter fed her mother with the milk from her own breast. 
This was reported to the judges, and they were so struck 
with the daughter's conduct that they not only remitted her 
mother's sentence, but gave them a pension from the public 
funds for their lives, and on the site of the prison a temple 
dedicated to filial affection was built. Among the instances 
of this virtue, which are borrowed from foreign nations, the 
same author cites that of Pera, daughter of Cimon, who 
under similar circumstances nourished her aged father in the 
same manner. He does not add any details, so we must 
remain in ignorance if the father and daughter were Greeks, 
as their names would lead us to suppose. 

Some time during the last century a child, who had been 
placed at a military school at Brienne, contented himself for 
some days with eating only soup and dry bread and water. 
The master being told of this reproved the boy, thinking his 
motive must be that of mistaken devotion to religion. 
The little boy went on in the same way, but said nothing ; 
and then the governor of the school sent for him, and after 
gently representing to him how necessary it was to avoid all 
singularity, and to conform to the customs of the school, but 
seeing that he would not explain the reasons for his strange 
conduct, he was obliged to threaten to send him back to his 
parents if he did not do as he was told. '^ Alas, sir ! if you 
must know the reason of my conduct,'' said the boy, '' it is 
this, tbafc in my father's house I lived upon black bread, and 

T 2 * 
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very little of that, and often only water to drink with it. 
Here I eat good soup, and the bread is white and so good, 
and as much of it as one can eat ; I feel so well fed already 
that I cannot make up my mind to eat more, when I think 
of the state of my poor father and mother/' The governor 
shed tears when he heard how firm, and at the same time 
loying, this poor child was. " Tour father has served in the 
army, has he no pension ? '' ^' No,'' answered the boy, " for 
a year past ho has been trying to obtain one, and now the 
want of money has compelled him to give up the attempt. 
He would rather languish in want than be under any obliga- 
tion at Versailles." '^ Well, if the facts are as you state them," 
said the governor, '* I promise to obtain a pension of 500Z. 
for him. Since your parents are in such bad circumstances, 
you are probably short of pocket-money; take these three 
louis, which I present to you for the king to spend as you 
like; and as to your father, I shall send him six months' pen- 
sion in advance, as I feel sure I shall obtain it for him. '' Sir, 
will you be so kind as to send him these three louis that you 
have just given me ? Here I have abundance of everything 
that I can want, and it would be useless to me, while it would 
do my father and brother and sister so much good." 

The son of Rear- Admiral Casabianca, aged thirteen, had 
embarked with his father on board the ^' Orient," and served 
as midshipman. His conduct was perfect on the fatal day 
of the battle of Aboukir, and his courage and coolness won 
for him the admiration of even the oldest sailors. All at 
once the ^^ Orient " took fire, and it was impossible to extin- 
guish it. In a moment the guns were deserted, and the 
boy stood alone on the bridge ; then an old sailor ran to 
him and said, ''Your father has been mortally wounded, and 
orders you to save your life by going away with me." The 
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poor boy ran to the room where his father lay, in deep grief. 
^'1 shall die, I shall die with my father !" he cried, and he 
so strenuously resisted the sailor^s attempts to draw him 
away that the man was obliged to leave him in order to save 
his own life. The flames soon reached the powder, and the 
vessel blew up while the boy tried to cover his father^s 
mutilated remains with his own body. The old sailor related 
the above incident when the vessel reached Alexandria, or 
otherwise it would have been lost in oblivion. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

GOOD FAITH AND THE SACRBDNBSS OP A VOW, 
" He who breaks faith will never meet with good faith." — Pcuquier, 



" The promise of an honest man is inviolable, and he should 
never deviate from it, even if he had given it to a rogue/' 
This was a maxim of Turenne's, and the occasion which 
gave rise to his pronouncing it was as follows i-^^ He was 
passing along the ramparts of Paris one night, when he fell 
into the hands of a band of robbers, who stopped his car- 
riage and began to ransack it at once. On his promising 
them 100 gold louis if they would leave him one of his rings, 
the value of which did not amount to nearly that sum, they 
consented to do so. The next day one of the banditti had the 
audacity to go to the house of Turenne, who was then enter- 
taining some friends, and asking for a private interview, 
demanded the execution of the promise. The marshal, 
without a moment^ s hesitation, gave the money he agreed 
upon, and more than that, he waited so as to allow the thief 
time to escape before relating to the people in his house 
what had occurred. He would have thought it most un- 
worthy had he tried to do anything to escape payment even 
to a robber. 

One of the finest examples, and at the same time one of 
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the most celebrated in history, of keeping a promise faith- 
fully is that of Regulas. It has often been told before, but 
is well worth a repetition in these pages. Regulus Was 
consul, and at first conquered the Carthaginians, but had 
been taken prisoner by them during the first Punic war, and 
during several years he was a prisoner in a small cell, 
where his gaolers treated him with every harshness. The 
chances of war seeming to turn against the Carthaginians, 
they were anxious to make peace ; and thinking that Regulus' 
intervention might be very useful, they tried to efEect an 
exchange of prisoners. They felt so sure of his wish to 
escape from the prison where he had lain so long, and that 
he would be glad to regain his liberty and return to his 
country and all who were dear to him, to his dignity and 
honours. Regulus had left a wife and children in Rome ; he 
numbered among the senate and magistrates both relatives 
and friends, and one of his cousins was consul. His brilliant 
successes had made him very dear to the Roman people, and 
they deeply deplored his misfortune. It seemed impossible 
for the Carthaginians to find a mediator who would be more 
zealous in the cause, and, at the same time, more agreeable 
to the Romans themselves. Regulus consented to undertake 
this mission, and having taken a vow that if unsuccessful 
he would return to the Carthaginians, he set out for Rome. 
When he was near the gates he declined to enter, saying 
that it was always the custom to give audiences to the 
ambassadors sent by enemies outside the walls. The sena- 
tors assembled beyond the city, and he addressed them as 
follows, while surrounded by the ambassadors who had 
accompanied him : — '^ I am a prisoner, and therefore am come 
to execute the orders of the Carthaginians, my masters, who 
have bid me do all in my power to arrange terms of peace, 
the conditions of which are to be agreed upon by the two 
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nations, but to insist in any case on an exchange of pri- 
soners/^ The ambassadors having withdrawn. Regains 
wished to follow them, and would not consent to remain 
during the deliberations of the senate until the Carthaginian 
envoys had agreed to it too. Then he took his place, but 
did not speak until urged to give his advice. ^^ Conscript 
fathers, I cannot forget that I am a Roman,^' said he. '^ Cer- 
tainly my body is in the power of my enemies as fate has 
willed, but my spirit is the same as ever. Listening, there- 
fore, rather to the latter than to the former, which no longer 
is my own, my advice to you is neither to make peace nor 
allow any interchange of prisoners. As the war will con- 
tinue, this interchange would be of no advantage to you, for 
the Carthaginians would require several of their chiefs for 
me alone, for an old man several young ones, and among 
them some upon whom you ought to set great value. As to 
the peace, if the enemy do not accept all the terms you im- 
pose upon them, or if they do not consider themselves wholly 
vanquished, you could not grant it without great harm to 
the republic/^ After having represented the wisdom and 
prudence of his view of the case to the senate, he again 
urged them to refuse to make peace or to allow of any 
exchange of prisoners. The senate inclined to follow his 
advice if they could have done so without harm .to him who 
gave it; but the more ready Regulus showed himself to 
sacrifice his own interest to the good of the nation so much 
the more the senate wished to give back to their country, 
at whatever price it might be, this large-hearted man, and 
some said that, now that he had returned to his own country, 
he might remain there. The pontiff himself aflSrmed that 
Eegulus might stay in his country without being guilty of 
perjury ; but Regulus answered with a look and accent which 
awed all his hearers, ^' Why do you not put an end to all 
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this uncertainty ? Why have you not the courage to leave 
me to my fate ? You try in vain to win from me a consent 
that afterwards you would only blame me for, and from which 
the country could gain no advantage and which would only 
disgrace me. At first you might be pleased to see me among 
you again, but soon the short pleasure would vanish, and the 
shame of my return would render me more odious to you 
than my absence would make you regret it. For my part, 
my determination is not to remain in this city, as I could 
not be a worthy citizen after being an African slave, and if 
I wished it I could not remain, my vow made before the 
gods, that I would return to Carthage, making my stay here 
an impossibility, and surely they would revenge my perfidy 
not only on myself but all the Boman people. The existence, 
of the gods being no mere chimera, men cannot be perjurers, 
nor despise them in any way with impunity. Some may 
think that I could expiate my crime, and that certain cere- 
monies, could wash away the guilty traces of my disloyalty. 
I ask them to remember that the majesty of the gods, when 
they are offended by a vow being broken, is too great to be 
appeased by any practices of man^s invention, and it is con- 
trary to reason to believe that the blood of animals can wash 
away the stains men have contracted by their crimes. I 
know that all kinds of punishments await me in Carthage, 
but all their torments frighten me less than the idea of break- 
ing my word.^^ The senate then made a decree in conformity 
with Regulus' advice, and the ambassadors left, sad and 
irritated, and Regulus followed them as though they were 
his masters. When they reflected how much he might have 
to suffer, some senators wished to keep him against his will, 
and in addition to Maria, his wife, and his children, there was 
general lamentation ; the consuls said, " They would not give 
him up if be would stay, nor keep him if he wished to ^ ''- 
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Regulus returned to Carthage without taking leave of his 
wife and children, fearing the overpowering sorrow of the 
parting ; and then the Carthaginians were cowardly enough 
to torture him till he died. After cutting off his eyelids, 
they kept him some time in a dark room, and then when the 
sun was shining brightly they suddenly brought him out 
into the full glare, and obliged him to look at the sky. Then 
he was shut up in a kind of box, studded with nails, of which 
the points being inside he suffered torture, till death came 
and released him from his sufferings. Without wishing in 
any way to lessen the credit of the Roman general, we agree 
with Aulus Gellius^ remark that among the Romans a vow 
had always been kept with an almost instinctive fidelity. 
This same Latin writer gives us another instance of this a 
little later than Regulus^ time, which shows how the Romans 
regarded the keeping of a word which had once been given. 
'^ After the battle of Cannae, Hannibal, who was in com- 
mand of the Carthaginians, chose ten prisoners and sent 
them to Rome to treat for an exchange of prisoners, if the 
Republic would agree to it. The people who should receive 
the largest number of captives should pay for each man in 
excess one pound and a half of silver. Before they left 
they vowed to return if the Romans would not agree to the 
exchange. They arrived in Rome and laid Hannibal's pro- 
posal before the senate, who would not agree to the exchange. 
Then parents, friends, relatives, embraced the ten captives, 
telling them that now they had trodden the soil of their 
native land they were free, and had received all their rights, 
and begged them not to return to the enemy. Bight of the 
number, emulating Regulus, said they could not enjoy their 
right to return, as they were doomed by their vow, an4 true 
to their promise they returned to Hannibal. The two others 
remained in Rome, pretending that they were released by 
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the fact that, after quitting the enemy's camp, they had gone 
back to it on some pretext ; but this ruse did not stand them 
in any good stead with their fellow-citizens, who regarded 
them with the utmost contempt, and some time afterwards 
the censors noticed it and disgraced them for having broken 
their vow/' Cornelius Nepos, in the fifth volume of his 
'^ Examples '' (a work which is now lost), says that several of 
the senators were inclined to send them back under escort to 
Hannibal, and that though this proposal had been negatived 
by a majority of votes, they found their lives made so burden- 
some to them that they both committed suicide. 

It is not only the ancients who have had the honour of 
being faithful to their vows. Louis IX., when he was 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, was obliged to pay 200,000Z. 
for his ransom. Philip de Montfort was charged to pay 
this sum, but he contrived to keep back 10,000Z. without 
its being perceived, and, charmed with a trick which might 
be of great advantage to the army in its state of distress 
and penury, he hurried to tell the king of it. The king was 
very angry, and reprimanded the count severely, and com- 
manding him to refund the money at once, said, ^^ I do not 
wish to let the infidels see a Christian king approving of 
such deceit." 

The Marshal de Biron had taken the town of St. Jean 
d'Angely by capitulation, the garrison being allowed to 
leave with their arms and baggage. The marshal wishing 
to see that the terms of the capitulation were fairly carried 
out conducted the vanquished beyond the walls himself, 
when they came to tell him that some of the soldiers, in 
spite of the promise to the contrary, were ill-treating some 
of the garrison who were at the rear of the column. Tko^ 
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marshal drew his sword and falling upon them exclaimed^ 
'^ Wretches, only two days since you dared not face them, 
and now that they have given in you attack them in this 
shameful manner, but I will teach you to regard the promise 
that I made /^ and not only did he punish those who had 
offended, but some others also. 

Sainte Foix, in his " Historical Essays," says, " Begolufi' 
noble deed has been highly praised, nor is the following in 
any way inferior to it. M. de St. Luc, who commanded 
the Roman Catholic troops in Languedoc, made prisoner the 
celebrated Agrippa d^Aubign^, the grandfather of Mad. 
de Maintenon, chief of the Huguenot party. The Duke 
d^Epernon and Catherine de Medicis both hated him, and 
only longed for some opportunity of showing their resent- 
ment of his satires. As soon as it was known that he was 
taken prisoner, an order was issued to send him bound and 
well guarded to Bordeaux, lyAubign^ being then at 
Rochelle. St. Luc had allowed him to pass some days 
there, but when he received the orders from the court, 
whose fatal intentions he well knew, he sent him word 
secretly not to return, but D'Aubign6 was too much a 
man of his word to pay any attention to this. He left 
Rochelle, and when he reached St. Luc he was in consterna- 
tion at his arrival, and asked him if he had not received his 
message. ^^Yes, but I had given you my word, and I 
wished to keep it,^' he answered ; ^^ so I place myself now in 
your hands. I know that my death is certain, but that does 
not signify, my enemies can do me no further injury, and 
I had by far rather die than break my word or compromise 
you with such a suspicious, vindictive court." St. Luc then 
proceeded with the greatest regret to carry out the orders 
he had received, when they came to tell him that the people 
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of Rochelle had seized Guittau, the governor of the lies de 
Rh6 and Oleron, and threatened to throw him into the sea 
if he allowed D'Aubign6 to be taken to Bordeaux. This 
incident furnished St. Luc with a pretext for keeping 
D^Aubign6 with him, and so saving his life.^' This happened 
in the 16th century, and we find this incident repeated at 
the end of the 18th century in the course of the war which 
the Vendeans waged against the republican troops, who 
had been sent to oblige them to acknowledge the new form 
of government. M. Haudaudine, a lawyer of Nantes, who 
fought in the republican ranks and had been made prisoner 
by the Vendeans at the engagement of Leg6, was sent back 
to Nantes with two other citizens, who had been taken 
prisoners anned like himself, on the promise they had 
given that they would return to their prison if they could 
not succeed in the mission with which they were charged, 
which was to negotiate an exchange of prisoners. The life 
of 600 republican prisoners was to depend upon their return 
at the end of three days. The Vendeans^ proposals were 
rejected unanimously, and the deputies were threatened 
with being treated as emigrants.^ Two of them allowed 
themselves to be intimidated in this way, and promised to 
remain at Nantes, while Haudaudine, who thought only of 
his vow to return, cried out, ^^ You can do as you will with 
my life and my property, but not with my honour. I have 
given my word that I will return to the enemy, and the 
lives of 600 of my fellow-citizens depend upon my keeping 
it. Nothing shall stop me.^' He refused to listen to the 
supplications of his family, and showed no anxiety as to 
the danger he was running by returning. The authorities 

^ A law had been passed in France by which all who had left their 
country to escape allegiance to the Bepublican goyemment were to be put 
to death. 
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at Nantes were both surprised and filled with admiration 
at his heroism^ and despatched a courier to the national 
convention, to ask how they should act in this unusual case. 
The convention passed a vote of commendation on this good 
man, who had devoted himself to save his countrymen ; and 
the Vendeans on their part treated Haudaudine with the 
greatest respect, and only kept him as prisoner under the 
least restraint possible. The two other prisoners, who had 
remained at Nantes, were treated with disdain both by 
friends and relatives. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DISCRETION, SILENCE, AND WELL-CONSIDBRED WORDS. 

" Speech is like silver, but silence is like gold." — 8L Francis de Sales. 

** We sometimes repent of having spoken, but never of having been 
silent." — Simonides, 

" Silence has one advantage, that it not only never causes thirst, but 
also it can never give pain or sorrow." — Hippocrates, 

** No one keeps a secret so well as he who is ignorant of it." — Calderon, 

" Great wisdom is little speaking." — Ahli, 

" Discretion is to the soul what prudence is to the body." — Pope, 

" If a secret is revealed, the blame is due to him who has confided it." 
— La Bruyhre, 

" Never tell anything but what may be useful to yourself or others.'* — 
Franklin, 

** We have masters who teach us to speak, but we have none who teach 
us to be silent. Speaking is spending, listening is acquiring." 

The aDcient historians, who often told their stories in the form 
of legends, have preserved for us an incident which shows the 
virtue of silence if not positively, at least allegorically. The 
Romans sent to ask the Athenians if they would communi- 
cate to them the code of laws that Solon had drawn up for 
them. The Areopagites, a council composed of the most 
learned persons, assembled, and after a short deliberation it 
was resolved that one of the Grecian philosophers should be 
sent to Rome, to see if it were worthy of having these laws, 
and if not, to bring back the copy of the laws which he was 
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to take with him. This resolution was soon known in the 
Boman senate^ and it caused them some embarrassment^ as 
their country had been so occupied till that time with wars 
and conquests that it had no philosopher who was thought 
learned enough to cope with a Grecian sage, and they thought 
of all kinds of expedients to help them out of their diflBculty. 
They could light upon nothing better than that of confront- 
ing the Greek philosopher with a fool, so that if by chance 
the latter should have the best of the argument it would in- 
crease the glory of Rome ; and if on the contrary the Greek 
were to have the best of it, Athens could not think much of 
having been superior to a fool. The Athenian ambassador 
having arrived in Rome, he was conducted to the Capitol, 
where he found the fool dressed as a senator placed in an arm- 
chair, in a richly-decorated room, having previously received 
strict orders not to speak. The Athenian, who had been told 
that this senator was a very wise but very silent man, raised 
one finger to the level of his cheek, on his entrance, without 
speaking.. The fool, thinking this was intended for a threat 
that he would put out his eyes, raised three of his fingers, 
which meant, on his part, that he would not only put out his 
two eyes, but sufEocate him also. The philosopher in raising 
one finger wished to intimate that there is but one God who 
governs all things, thought that the three fingers raised by 
the Roman meant that with God the past, present, and 
future are all one and the same thing, and thought this a 
mark of profound wisdom. He then opened his hand, and 
showing it outspread to the fool he wished to intimate that 
nothing can be hidden from God ; but the fool taking this 
sign for a threat of a blow, presented his hand closed to the 
Greek, to show him that in return for a blow he would 
give him a severe one, but that his would be with his fist. 
The Greek having been predisposed in favour of the Roman 
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by the interpretation he put upon his first answer, thought 
he meant by this gesture that God holds the universe in His 
hand ; so judging by this that Rome contained some pro- 
foundly wise men, he gave them the laws of Solon, We 
must repeat that this story can only be a legend invented 
^ with the single aim of the lesson it contains. Titus Livius, 
who has written a detailed account of the history of this 
period, when the Athenian laws were adopted by the Romans, 
does not mention the fact. According to him (and his 
opinion carries some weight) Solon's laws were brought to 
Rome by three senators who had been sent to Greece to 
study them, and though less amusing than the legend we 
have just cited, seems to be more probable. Legends are so 
mixed up in many cases with history that we must warn our 
readers to be on their guard against them. We could cite 
some instances of legends being substituted for the truth, 
which are now so well established that they will probably 
end by being taken for history. Legends are caused by the 
passion for the marvellous which exists in so many minds ; 
as to the question of silence it resolves itself simply into this, 
^' It is never well to talk a great deal, and when one does 
speak let it be to the purpose.^' Modern biographical his- 
tory gives us another instance of the above proverb, but 
though more authentic it does not seem to throw much light 
on the question. 

One day Molifere, Chapelle, and the young baron who was 
Moh^re's pupil, went to Auteuil in one of the boats which 
plied up and down the Seine, and had a monk of the order 
of Minims as a companion on board. The two poets began 
a discussion on the system of philosophy upheld by Descartes 
and Gassendi respectively, and finding that they could not 
come to any agreement they appealed to the monk to decide 
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between their diflferent views. '^I wish to appeal to the 
reverend father," said Chapelle, "to say if Descartes^ 
system is not better thought out than all that Gtbssendi has 
said to make us adopt the dreamy fancies of Epicurus/* 
The monk only replied with a Hm, hm, which made the poets 
think that he must be an authority on these matters. " Oh 
indeed, father, Chapelle must allow that Descartes only 
formed his system like a mechanician who invents a useful 
machine without attending to the invention being carried 
into practical utility,*' said Moliere, who thought his- cause 
attacked by the monk's apparent approval of the first ques- 
tion. The monk again only answered with a Hm, hm, which 
seemed to favour Moliere's view of the case, and Chapelle, 
piqued at the thought of his rival having the best of the 
argument, redoubled his efiforts, and opposed Grassendi's 
opinions with such good reasoning that the monk again 
uttered Hm, hm, which seemed in favour of the last speaker. 
The dispute was carried on warmly till they arrived in front 
of the convent of the " Bons hommes,*' where the monk 
asked to be landed, and before leaving the boat he went to 
get his wallet from beside the boatmen, where he had placed 
it on entering the boat. He was a poor mendicant friar, 
utterly illiterate, like the rest of his order. The. two brothers 
had not noticed his wallet, which at once declared what he 
was ; and being both ashamed of having disputed before a 
man who could not understand them, they looked from one 
to another without speaking. Moliere was the first to rouse 
himself from his astonishment, and said to the baron, 
who was too young to take any part in the discussion 
'' Notice, boy, what an eflTect silence has ; this monk by holding 
his tongue escaped saying anything foolish, while we — " 

Mezalyze, a rich Persian noble, having gone to the studio 
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of Apelles the painter, admired in silence all the master- 
pieces which were exhibited there, and the painter's pupils 
looked upon him with much respect, thinking he must be a 
connoisseur ; but when he began descanting upon art Apelles 
stopped him, saying, '^ While you were silent the purple and 
gold in which you are clothed were very imposing, but when 
you begin to speak of things of which you are quite ignorant 
there are none, even to those who mix my colours, who will 
be able to help laughing at you/' 

The correspondence of Philip of Macedon fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, with whom he was then at war, but 
in reading to the people the rest of the letters they made an 
exception of one which was written to Olympias, Philip's 
wife. They preferred sparing an enemy to prying into his 
secrets, and did not gratify their vengeance by breaking 
its seal. There were no chroniclers who inquired closely 
into affairs not intended for the public eye at that time, 
or this letter would undoubtedly have been handed down 
to us. 

''What are you carrying hidden under your cloak?" an 
Egyptian was asked. " If I hide whatever it may happen 
to be under my cloak, it is evident that I do not wish it to be 
known what I carry," he answered. 

Leaena, the Athenian, was a friend of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, who were the champions for the liberty of their 
country ; and the tyrant Hippias, knowing that these two 
concealed nothing from Leaena, tortured her to make her 
tellthe names of those engaged in the conspiracy ; but she 
endured the most terrible tortures without revealing any- 
thing, and is even said to have bitten her tongue severely 

TJ 2 
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that she might not tell the secret that had been confided to 
her. Some time afterwards, when the Athenians were freed 
from the yoke of the Pisistratides, they erected a statue, in 
the form of a lioness without a tongue, to the memory of 
this heroine, in honour of the courage she had shown in 
being silent. 

When Eumenes was told that Craterus was marching 
against him, he did not tell any of his officers, but allowed 
them to believe that it was Neoptolemus, a general whom they 
despised as much as they admired Craterus' valour and 
talents. The troops fought without knowing which general 
was in command, and they achieved a brilliant victory, and 
Craterus perished in the fight. 

Plutarch says the ancients held precision and conciseness 
in speaking in the highest estimation, and the Amphictyons, 
who were magistrates, and to some extent the deputies of 
the Greek federation, had had engraved on the temple of 
Apollo, at Delphi, not the Iliad, or the Odyssey, or Pindar's 
verses, but the following short maxims, '^ Know thyself.^' 
'^ Enough is as good as a feast.^' ^' Punishment or repentance 
always follows idle words." 

^' If I enter Laconia ^ I shall put everything and every 
one to the fire and sword,^^ wrote Philippus to the Spartans. 
'' If," answered the Spartans. 

King Demetrius complained that the Spartans had only 

* From the habit which existed among the Spartans of Laconia of 
expressing their opinions concisely we derive the term " laconic," which 
means expressing ideas in few words. Telegraphy seems likelj to assist 
us in the endeavour to be laconic. 
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sent one ambassador to him. '' One to meet one, is not 
fliat enough V answered the deputy. 

The ambassadors from Sauros had had a very long inter- 
view with the Spartans, who said to them, " We have for- 
gotten the beginning of your speech, so that we cannot 
understand the end of it.^^ Our judges might well say the 
same to some of our barristers. 

An Athenian was entertaining some ambassadors one day, 
and he had invited the principal philosophers who were then 
in the city to meet them, feeling sure that it would be 
agreeable to all parties. The philosophers took their full 
share in the conversation, Xeuxis alone remaining silent. 
The ambassadors drank his health and inquired what they 
should tell the king, their master, from him. '' That you 
have seen an old man at Athens who can be silent before, 
during, and after a repast,^^ answered Xeuxis. If Xeuxis 
had not spoken at all the ambassadors would have been able 
to have seen this for themselves, and to have added to it 
that he was modest. 

Cleanthus was silent, though surrounded by a circle of 
friends, who inquired, " Why are you so silent ? Is there 
anything pleasanter than conversing with one^s friends?'' 
" That is the reason that I have my friends to enjoy this 
pleasure,^' replied Cleanthus. Tasso had been laughed at, 
but he did not reply, and he was told that he must be a 
stupid fellow not to answer in the same terms. " You make 
a mistake,'' he replied, " a stupid fellow does not know how 
to hold his tongue." 

Our King William HI. was in the field, and a general 
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officer, one of his stafE and one who was on familiar terms 
with him, asked him to tell him what his plans were. '^ Can 
you keep my secret ?'' inquired the king. " I can and will." 
" Well then I will show you that I can keep it better than 
yon" So the officer learnt nothing of what he was so 
anxious to know. 

Among the books that Plutarch has left us there is one in 
which this picturesque writer and profound thinker treats of 
the ^^ Longing to speak,^^ and in this work, as in most of 
his, his reflections are illustrated by facts culled from the 
vast range of history which was so familiar to the author. 
Possibly some of the examples by which he shows the con- 
sequence of unreitrained speech will not be less profitable to 
our readers than those which treat of the advantages of 
silence, or well-considered words. 

Aristotle was wearied one day by the chattering of a 
person who repeated incessantly, '^Is not that splendid?^' 
" No,'^ he replied ; ^' what I admire is a man who, having 
feet, can patiently bear such nonsense.^' He alluded here to a 
verse of the poet Archilogus, who said that with chatterers feet 
were the most useful weapons, that one might fly from them. 

Scylla was besieging Athens, and he was anxious that the 
siege should be a protracted one. Some old men who were 
talking in a barber's shop said that the worst-guarded quarter 
was that named Heptachalios, and that they feared the town 
would be surprised on that side. Some spies reported this 
conversation to Scylla, who at once assembled his troops, 
made the assault in the middle of the night, and made himself 
master of the town. He destroyed it almost entirely, and 
the carnage was so great that blood ran like water in the 
streets. We have seen in our own day how intolerant some 
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people are of the silence of our generals in situations which 
are not less critical. One man^s indiscretion prevented 
Rome from being sooner delivered from Nero's dreadful 
tyranny. His execution was fixed for the following day, 
and all was prepared for it; and he who was to act as 
executioner saw, as he went to the theatre, one of the un- 
fortunate men destined to fight with the wild beasts in the 
emperor's presence, chained to a post in the arena and bewail- 
ing his hard fate. The conspirator approached him, and 
whispered in his ear, ^^ My friend, pray that the gods may 
preserve you just this one day, and to-morrow you will 
thank me.'' The prisoner had the folly to abuse this con- 
fidence, and asked an interview with Nero, hoping by this 
means to save his life, and told the emperor what he had 
heard. The man was at once arrested, and tortured to make 
him tell the name of his accomplices, who perished with him. 
He who could not be silent the first time was not likely to 
be so the second. 

It was a barber who circulated in Athens the news of the 
defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. He lived on the quay, 
and had learnt the news first from a slave who had fled from 
the battle. He left his shop at once, and ran into the town, 
and would have been much mortified if the news had arrived 
earlier by any other means. It caused a great stir in the 
town, the people assembled and wished to know whence the 
report had arisen. The barber was brought forward and 
questioned, but he could only say that he did not know the 
name of his informant. The crowd, carried away by their 
excitement, asked that the barber should be tortured to 
make him avow that he had invented the report. A rack 
was brought, and the poor man laid upon it ; but .just at 
that moment other fugitives from the battle-field arrived. 
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and confirmed the Bad news. The crowd dispersed each 
to his home^ to lament their losses^ and forgot the poor 
barber on the rack. It was' not till evening that the 
execationer came to set him free^ and could not forbear 
asking him if he knew how Nioias^ the general in command^ 
had perished. The barber did not know^ and if he did he 
would have been careful how he spoke this time. There are 
some things which can teach even a barber to be silent. 
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CHAPTER XrX. 

KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

A SPARROW pursued by a hawk took refuge in the arms of 
Xenocrates, the famous philosopher. He hid him under his 
cloak, and said, caressing him, "He is weaker than I, 
I ought to take care of him.^' 

Kindness extends much further than justice. We who 
keep the laws are just towards men, but yet should be 
kind to all animals. For instance, treating horses well 
that are worn out with work, and dogs who have grown 
old with us, is surely the duty of every well-disposed 
man; and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals would never have been needed if this precept had 
been regarded. The Athenians agreed when the building 
of the Parthenon was completed, that all the animals that 
had been employed in the building works should be set free 
to enjoy their pastures for the remainder of their lives. 
One of these oxen came to work of his own accord one day, 
and seeing some oxen drawing chariots to the citadel he 
placed himself at their head, and walking before them seemed 
to encourage them to work. The Athenians decreed that 
this ox should be fed at the public cost as long as he lived. 
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Near Criden's tomb the grave of the horses may still be 
seen which gave him the prize at the Olympian games three 
times, and several Athenians had the dogs that they had 
trained buried with them. 

When the people left Athens, on the advice of Themis- 
tocles, when Xerxes was approaching, their army had 
already passed Thermopylae, to retire to their vessels at 
Salamis, Xantippe the elder — father of the celebrated Pericles 
— embarked with the other citizens, and his dog swam after 
the galley which contained his master, and expired on reach- 
ing the shore. Xantippe buried him on the coast, where 
his tomb is still to be seen, called Cynosema, or '^the burial- 
place of the dog.'^ We ought never to use animals as we do 
inanimate objects, which we throw aside when they are 
broken or worn out. We should accustom ourselves to be 
humane and gentle towards them, if only that we may 
learn to be so to human beings. For my part I would not 
sell an ox that had grown old working for me, for the same 
reason that I could not send away an old servant who has 
lived long in my service. — Phitarch, 

Crassus kept some lampreys in a fish-pond that he had 
stocked. The tamest of these fish having died, he was so 
grieved as to shed tears over its loss ; and when Domitius 
laughed at him for this extreme sensibility, Crassus an- 
swered, " You were able to see two of your children laid in 
the grave without shedding a tear.^' 

After noticing the sentiments of a Greek philosopher on 
this subject, let us see what a French philosopher has to say 
upon it. " People who are cruel to animals must be cruel to 
human beings also,^' said Montaigne. When Rome had 
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become accustomed to the sight of the combats with animals, 
they went on to like those with men and gladiators. There 
is a certain respect we all owe to animals endowed with life 
and feeling. We must be just to our fellow-creatures, and 
kind and good to all animals ; there is a mutual obligation 
between them and us. I am afraid I could never resist the 
caresses of my dog, however unreasonable they might be. 
The Turks have hospitals for animals. The Romans had a 
public place for keeping the geese by whose vigilance the 
Capitol was saved,^ and the Agrigentines had a custom of 
burying with solemnity those animals that they had loved or 
who had been their children's play-fellows, and the monu- 
ments which they raised over them were to be seen standing 
several centuries after their erection. — Montaigne, 

Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, had given a large 
tract of land to be used as a hospital for horses, that when 
they were ill they might find there a shelter in bad weather 
and abundance of food. The traveller Pratt says he saw 
twenty of these four-footed patients there, and no hospital 
could be better arranged. 

The English painter Hogarth, whose kind-heartedness 
equalled the originality of his talent, published a drawing 
showing the tortures to which animals are exposed and 
the pain they are made to suffer. This lesson in humanity, 
albeit of a new kind, was not without its effect, for one day 
when a driver was ill-using his horses a passer-by cried out, 
" Man, have you never seen Hogarth's picture V 

A lady was walking on the banks of the Catherine canal 

* Every one will remember that the cries of the geese one night warned 
the Romans of the attempt on the Capitol that the Gauls were makln^x 
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at St. Petersburg one day, and the cliildren having left hold 
of her hand fell into the water. The mother was so frightened 
that she was about to jump into the water, to try to rescue 
her son, which would only have sacrificed two lives instead 
of one, but a young man who was passing prevented her 
doing this, and tried to comfort her with the promise of 
immediate help, and making a sign to a fine water-spaniel 
that was with him and crying out " fetch,*' the dog jumped 
into the water at once, and diving for a moment reappeared 
with the child, whom it held by the collar, swam with it to 
shore and laid it at its mother's feet. She was almost beside 
herself with fear and joy, and divided her caresses between 
the child and the dog. Her husband having come up in time 
to witness the scene was so full of gratitude that he drew 
out his purse containing 1000 roubles, and offered it to the 
young man, who refused it at once, saying he was quite 
sufficiently repaid, and that really it was the dog not he who 
had any claim to gratitude. '^ Well then, will you take 1000 
roubles, and let me have the dog?'' said the gentleman. 
" My dog was certainly not worth 1000 roubles a quarter of 
an hour ago, but now that he has saved your child I would 
not part with him for 10,000 roubles," replied the young 
man, and then instantly disappeared among the crowd. The 
emperor himself expressed a desire to see him, and a notice 
to this effect was published, but in vain, and inquiries being 
of no use, he remained unknown. 

Darvieux tells us in his " Travels in Lebanon," that he met 
with a poor Arab of the desert whose sole possession was 
that of a splendid horse. The French Consul at Segde 
proposed to buy it, to send to Louis XIV., and the owner 
being in great want, after considering it for some time, 
agreed to sell it for a considerable sum, but it was a 
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larger amount than the consul felt at liberty to give, so he 
wrote to the French court for permission to buy the horse, 
which Louis XIV. at once gave, and the consul sent for the 
Arab, who arrived on his splendid horse dressed only in a 
ragged mat. The consul counted out the money, and the 
Arab dismounting looked first at the gold and then at his 
horse, and said with a sigh, " Into whose hands am I giving 
you ? To Europeans, who will make you draw heavy 
weights, who will beat you, and make you miserable. No, 
you shall stay with me, my pet, and be my delight and my 
children's ; '' and with these words he jumped on his horse 
again, and rode off to the desert well satisfied though he • 
had not taken the money he so much needed. 

An author who was travelling in 1760 on the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, says, " On the road I met a man, whose 
clothes showed, as far as the scarcely-risen sun permitted me 
to distinguish anything, great poverty — a sight from which 
some turn for fear of being asked to give some help, and 
others from ignorance of the virtues which are often hidden 
under rags. This man's face impressed me favourably, and 
a sheep was following him. '^Are you not coming from 
Merges, my friend ? '' " Yes, sir, I was journeyman butcher 
in that town.'' ^^What made you leave it?" ^'Alas, sir, 
this good animal . . . ." This reply piqued my curiosity, and , 
I begged him to tell me his history, which was as follows : — 
'^ I was bom of poor parents, who obliged me to learn the 
trade of a butcher, of which I had the greatest horror, but of 
us six children none had ever disobeyed my father, and I would 
not be the first; while my father lived I did my duty 
thoroughly, and should have continued to do so, if my master 
had not expected too much of me, and in a flock of which I 
had the care I became attached to one of the sheep and it 
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to me;'' here he gave two little taps on his companion's 
back^ as much as to say, " This is he." The sheep looked 
up and licked its master's hands, as thongh it replied, '^ Yes, 
it was I." " It followed me everywhere, and took the place 
of parents and friends, and I shared my food with it, and 
felt as though I. had eaten it myself. It was so good you 
could not have helped giving it part of yours, and when I 
had to take a sheep to the slaughter-house, I always spared 
this one. Little by little the flock melted, and at last my 
master insisted upon my killing this sheep. I dared not 
disobey him, but when I took up the knife the sheep looked 
at me so piteously, he seemed to reproach me, then he licked 
my hands, and tears came into my eyes, and I dropped the 
knife. And I told my master I would rather be killed 
myself than kill this sheep. He was angry, he called me a 
beggar, and I called him a hard, unfeeling man. I was 
wrong perhaps, but it was for the sake of the sheep. My 
master dismissed me, and having a small sum of money I 
offered it to him for the sheep, and happily, as it seemed to 
him a good bargain, he accepted it ;" and the man added as 
he caressed the sheep, " I am very poor, but I do not regret 
the step I have taken." 

A respectable man, whx) had at one time occupied a 
prominent position in Paris was reduced to such poverty that 
he lived on the relief given by the parish. He was supplied 
weekly with the quantity of bread necessary for his support, 
and he applied for a larger allowance. The curate wrote, 
asking him to call upon him, and he went. The curate 
inquired if he lived alone ? " Who should I live with, sir ? 
I am unhappy as you see having to be supported by charity, 
and every one has forsaken me." " But if you are alone, why 
do you apply for a larger allowance of bread than you can eat ? " 
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The poor man seemed disconcerted, and then admitted 
that he had a dog. The cnrate told him that the distribution 
of bread was only for the very poor, and he ought to get rid 
of his dog. The poor man burst into tears and said, " If I 
get rid of him, who will there be left in the world to love 
me ? ^^ The pastor was so touched that he took out his purse 
and gave it to hira, saying, '^ Take this, it is my own to 
give away.^^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LIBERALITY^ QENEBOSITY^ AND THB FOBGIYENESS OF mJUBIES. 

" Liberality consists more in giving seasonably than in giving large 
sams." — La Bruyhre, 

** A generous person feels for the misfortunes of others as keenly as 
though he were responsible for them." — Vauvenargues, 

" In real life I consider charity superior to liberality or even generosity. 
Liberality and generosity both give, but charity shares, and often robs 
itself to benefit its neighbour." — P. J, StahL 

" Doing good to one's enemy is like the incense of which the aroma 
perfumes the fire that consumes it." — English Proverb, 

" He who gives sells, if it is not to an ungrateM person." — Spanish 
Proverb, 

" To forget an injury is not to pardon it. I prefer pardon to forget- 
fulness. Pardon is voluntary forgetfulness, while forgetfulness is invo- 
luntary pardon." — P. J. Stahl, 

One of the most splendid oratorical contests of antiquity was 
that which took place before the Athenian people, between 
Demosthenes and -^schines, at the time of the famous dispute 
as to the crown. Two parties divided the Athenian citizens ; 
on one side were those who, like Demosthenes, would not 
accept the usurpation of Philip of Macedon, with which he 
threatened them on the pretext of alliance, and were always 
prepared to make an armed resistance to all interference on 
his part with the aflfairs of their country; on the other side those 
who, like -^chines, inclined to this alliance, whether paid to 
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support this view, or really convinced in their own mind of its 
advantages for Athens, -^schines had made many attempts 
to bring an accusation against Demosthenes, who was his per- 
sonal enemy and rival in eloquence, but these efforts always 
fell through ; but a circumstance arose which gave him an 
opportunity to renew his attacks. Ctesiphon, one of the 
principal Athenian citizens, had proposed that a golden 
crown should be awarded to Demosthenes, who, among 
other patriotic acts, had just had the walls of the city re- 
paired at his expense. The proposal included the words 
that Demosthenes should receive this golden crown in ac- 
knowledgment of his virtue, and the benefits he had con- 
ferred on the people of Athens, -^schines accused Ctesi- 
phon of having wished to award a crown to an administrator 
who had not yet given in his statement of accounts, which 
would be against the laws, and of having much exaggerated 
the virtue and patriotism of Demosthenes, who, according to 
him, was neither an honest man nor a zealous citizen. This 
was the theme of the contest that had attracted such thou- 
sands of citizens to hear the two most powerful orators that 
Greece has ever produced, and decide in favour of one or the 
other. Demosthenes triumphed, and was not only declared 
innocent of the accusation laid against him, but the crown 
was unanimously declared to be rightfully his by the people, 
and at the same time sentence of death was pronounced 
against -^schines. As the latter left the scene of his humi- 
liating defeat he heard some one following him, and found 
it was his rival, who came to offer him part of his fortune. 
He answered with tears in his eyes, " How I shall regret a 
country where even one's enemies are so generous ! '' He 
retired to Rhodes, and established a school for eloquence 
there ; and he is said to have had the courage to begin his 
lessons by reading his harangue to Demosthenes, and that 
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of Demosthenes to him. When he had read his own, his 
hearers exclaimed: ^^What! you were vanquished after such a 
speech ? '' " Wait *' — he then read his rivals d-isconrse, and 
the applause was redoubled. ^^ What would it have been if 
you could have heard the lion himself?'' he cried out, 
delighted. Such were some of the men who lived in the 
grandest days of Greece. 

" I shall die if I cannot avenge myself on you,'' Euclid's 
brother said to him one day when he had been having a dis- 
cussion with him. ^^ And I shall die if I cannot make you 
change your feelings/' replied Euclid. This quiet answer 
silenced the brother, while it made him feel much ashamed. 

Aristippus had had a quarrel with ^schines, who was his 
fellow- pupil at Socrates' school. Some one asked him what 
had become of their fricDdship? ^^It sleeps; but I shall 
awake it." He went to -^schines, and said to him, " Do you 
think me so utterly unworthy, that I do not even merit 
your reproaches ? " "I am not at all surprised,^' answered 
-^schines, '^ that as you are superior to me in everytluDg else> 
you have been the firp.t to see what should be done on this 
occasion." And the two friends were reconciled at once, and 
this was their last quarrel. 

Philip, the father of Alexander, was advised to send a man 
into exile who had been guilty of the most outrageously evil 
acts against the king. ^^You wish him to go elsewhere 
then, and spread the same evil reports there as here," answered 
the king. Stahl said with regard to this, '^ To exile your 
adversaries is only to spread the evil far and wide. The 
person who is exiled cannot return ; but his words always 
come back, and this can be proved from history." The 
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greater part of our well-known books were published away 
from France. And what harm did that do them, and what 
good to those who disapproved of them ? Words and ideas 
know no boundaries, and the Custom-house cannot interfere 
with them. 

Plutarch tells us that when there was a famine in Smyrna, 
the Lacedaemonians sent them some corn, and when they ex- 
pressed their surprise at this unexpected act of benevolence 
the Lacedaemonians replied, " We have done nothing extra- 
ordinary, and could easily spare the corn we sent you, by 
agreeing that all the inhabitants and the animals should give 
up their dinner for one day.^^ 

During Sylla^s cruel dictatorship in Eome a reward was 
given to any one who brought the head of a proscribed per- 
son, and the Senator Restius' name happened to be among 
the proscribed. While he was in hiding, waiting for an 
opportuuity to leave the town, he found that his place of 
concealment had been discovered by one of his slaves, whom 
he had treated with great severity, and in fact once had 
marked him with a red-hot iron for having run away from 
him. Restius thought all was over with him; but to his 
surprise the slave reassured him, and then took him to a 
safer place, where he supplied him with all he wanted till an 
opportunity offered of his leaving the town in safety. The 
historian has not given us the name of this generous slave, 
to whom his master owed such a debt of gratitude. 

While Antoninus was still only a proconsul, and not yet 
made emperor, he went to Smyrna and lived in Polemon's 
house, who was then trayelling. On the owner's return, he 
was much annoyed to find the proconsul occupying his house. 

X 2 
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He flew into sach a passion^ and made sacli an uproar tliat 
Antoninus was obliged to seek another lodging in the middle 
of the night. Some time after this^ when the proconsul 
had become emperor, Polemon went to Home, and wished to 
have an audience of the emperor. Antoninus gave him a 
room in his palace, and said to him with a smile, " You 
can occupy it without fear of any one coming to turn you out 
of it.'' 

A tragedian went to appeal to Antoninus against Polemon, 
complaining that he had turned him out of his theatre. 
The emperor inquired at what hour he had been turned out, 
" At mid-day,'' replied the actor. " Well, he turned me out 
at miVf-night, and I did 'not lose my patience/' said An- 
toninus. 

Some of the Emperor Constantino's enemies had thrown 
stones at his statue, and his courtiers begged hvm to revenge 
himself upon the assailants, as they mutilated and disfigured 
the ftice of the statue. The emperor answered with a smile, 
and passing Lis hand over his head and face, *'But I feel no 
bruise on my head or face, and I have no pain, so I shall 
leave them alone." 

A saying of Louis, when he came to the throne of France, 
has often been quoted. As he had often been treated with 
insult when he was Duke of Orleans, when he came to the 
throne he was iirged to revenge himself on those who had 
ill-used him : he replied, " The King of France has nothing to 
do with the insults oflfered to the Duke of Orleans." This 
noble conduct had more effect in establishing his authority, 
which had been disputed, than the utmost rigour towards his 
former enemies could have done. 
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The above incident reminds us of the Eoman Emperor 
Adrian, saying to an officer who had tried formerly to injure 
him, and towards whom he had had some bitter feeling, 
''Now that I am emperor you are perfectly safe/' All 
emperors have not shown such magnanimity as Adrian. 
Amin, son of the Caliph Aroun-al-Raschid, asked his permis- 
sion to punish a man who had spoken evil of his mother, 
Zebedah. His father answered, " Clemency is the duty of 
all good Mussulmen. I cannot feel less annoyed than you 
at any one's speaking evil of Zebedah, but I freely pardon 
him/' The caliph, seeing that Amin did not appreciate 
this lesson in forgiving injuries, added, '' If you cannot calm 
your feeling of anger against this man, the only revenge I 
can allow you is that in eight days you may say as much 
against this man's mother as he has said against yours." 
'' In eight days, father ? " '' Yes, I insist on your waiting 
that time." '^ But in eight days I shall have forgotten it 
all." ''Then, my son, there is nothing to prevent your 
forgetting it at once." It was fortunate that the conversa- 
tion took this happy turn, as it saved evil consequences to 
all parties. 

Charles V. was not always celebrated for his uprightness 
and straightforwardness, but once a courtier, who was capa- 
ble of any baseness, told him that a nobleman who was 
flying from justice was concealed in a neighbouring castle. 
" You would have done better to tell the fugitive that I am 
near him, rather than to tell me that I am close by where he 
is concealed," said the emperor. 

The immortal Cervantes, author of " Don Quixote," was a 
soldier in the Neapolitan army, and wishing to return to 
Spain, which was his native country, he embarked o\3LVi<5«s.^ 
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a vessel which was soon attacked and taken by Algerian 
pirates, and the passengers taken to Africa and sold as 
slaves. When they had been some months in slavery, 
ten of the captives determined to try to make their escape, 
and when their plans were nearly ripe their secret was dis- 
covered. The unlucky slaves were taken before the Dey of 
Algiers, who promised to save their lives if they would 
divulge the name of the author of the plot, who would be 
the only one to be punished. Cervantes cried out, '' I am 
he ; kill me, but set my companions free.^* The king could not 
help admiring this courageous speech, and he pardoned aU 
concerned without setting any of them free ; and some years 
after this, Cervantes^ family having paid his ransom, he was 
able to return to Spain, where he attained great literary 
fame. 

M. d*Aubign6 tells us that at the time of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, a Protestant officer named Resnier was in 
Paris at the same time as an officer named Vesius, his 
declared enemy. Their dislike to each other dated from 
the time of the battle of Quercy, when Resnier had com- 
manded a party of Huguenot soldiers, and Vesius was a lieu- 
tenant in the king's army. To this quarrel other smaller 
grievances were added, and they were so embittered against 
each other that their sole object seemed to be to find an 
opportunity of killing each other. Vesius soon found one, 
as the signal being given to commence this fearful butchery, 
he armed himself, and having mounted his horse rode straight 
to his enemy^s house accompanied by some of his men. 
Resnier had been awoke by the noise, and learning from the 
cries of those who were being massacred the fate that 
awaited him fell on his knees and waited till his turn should 
come to die, and exhorted his valet to prepare for death with 
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Vesius entering Resnier's Room. 
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the same firmness as himself. All at once Vesius entered the 
room, sword in hand, and, as Resnier thought, revenge depicted 
on his countenance. Eesnier attempted no resistance, and 
bowing his head before his enemy, said, " He would have it 
easily .^^ Vesius^ intentions were, however, very different, 
and telling the valet to bring his master^s sword and boots, 
and telling Resnier to accompany him without any further 
explanation, he made him mount a horse which stood ready 
for him, then he conducted him himself to Quercy, thus pro- 
tecting him from all the dangers to which he would have 
been exposed in the streets, and gave him back to his wife 
and family, who had given up all hope of ever seeing him 
alive again. 

In the year 1709 France was in the midst of a fearful 
struggle against the combined powers in Europe, and at the 
same time was suffering much from the rigour of a severe 
winter, and from scarcity caused by the high price of com. 
The army of Flanders had no supplies, and the soldiers were 
without food in consequence. Fen61on, the Archbishop of 
Cambray, set the example of furnishing supplies of corn to 
support the soldiers, and he did it with his habitual disinte- 
restedness. '^ I could not name any price,^' he wrote to the 
controller-general ; " name what you will, and I shall be 
perfectly satisfied.^^ He was not contented with this per- 
sonal sacrifice as lord of Ch&teau Oambresis ; he did more, 
and gave the following order to relieve the soldiers^ and pea- 
sants' most pressing wants. He begged all the farmers and 
tenants to have their wheat thrashed, and bring it without 
delay to one of the neighbouring markets, only keeping 
back what was needed for their own consumption. The loss 
of the battle of Malplaquet put the finishing stroke to the 
calamities of this time, though the courage and resolution 
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shown by the French troops made even their defeat glorions. 
The soldiers, who had not tasted bread for three days^ threw 
aside that which had been served out to them^ that they might 
hasten to the battle-field. Marshal Villars, who was in com- 
mand of the army, was severely wounded, and Marshal 
Boufflers, who had begged to be allowed to serve under 
Villars, though he was of a lower rank than himself, con- 
ducted the retreat so skilfully as to leave the enemy neither 
cannon nor prisoners. Fen^lon^s care of the sick and 
wounded won all hearts ; he not only filled his palace with 
them, his college also, which was at liberty just then, as the 
students were absent, and when all the rooms at his disposal 
were filled he hired some, and he supplied the invalids with 
everything that could add to their comfort. He visited 
them constantly, talking to them and encouraging and con- 
soling them without any fear of infection to himself. With 
all his occupations he welcomed any officers who came to 
see him, and entertained and lodged them as well as circum- 
stances would allow. He never dined with them, but always 
took his meals alone, and was a strict vegetarian, for his 
health, he said, but it was more probably as self-denial. — 
^^ Life of Fenelon/' by Cardinal Beausset. 

The Duke de St. Simon, who was not inclined to praise 
any one too highly, has confirmed all we have said of Fen^lon^s 
conduct at this time in his memoirs. We must give his own 
words, as St. Simon's style is one which will not bear any 
alterations. '^His house and his table, which were alike 
free to all comers, had the appearance of an episcopal palace 
at the same time it looked like the mansion of a Flemish 
ruler, and there were always numbers of distinguished sol- 
diers and officers to be found there ill and well, received and 
treated as though there was only one there, and he was 
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usually present himself at tlie consultations held by the 
physicians and surgeons ; and he exercised his priestly func- 
tions at the bedsides of the invalids, and often went into the 
hospitals and private houses for the same purpose wherever 
the soldiers had been placed, and all this was done with the 
most open-handed Uberality, and at the same time with so 
much delicacy as to prevent either oflScers or men feeling 
under too great an obligation to the good archbishop. He 
was equally ready and modest, and concealed all he did as 
far as possible, and even made the recipients of his bounty 
feel as though they were obliged to him ; he was never 
hurried, and while never paying compliments his politeness 
was so well-proportioned that it made each think that he was 
more highly favoured than any one else, and he was adored 
by every one, and the hearts of all the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, of whatever religion, were full of admiration 
for him. — Memoirs of tlie Duke de St, Simon, 

Francis de Bonne, duke of Lesdignieres, of whom Bran- 
tome said that if he had applied himself to literature he would 
have been as distinguished in it as he was in the art of 
war, took the field as leader of the Protestant troops against 
the Roman Catholic army. Avanson, Archbishop of Embrun, 
who, as was not uncommon at this time, had thought himself 
justified in carrying his attachment to religion so far as to 
commit or advise a crime to advance its cause, bribed one of 
Lesdignieres^ intimate friends named Platel, and made him 
promise to assassinate his master. Several times the oppor- 
tunity arose, but Platel, who thought himself braver than he 
was, let them slip, and Lesdignieres, having been warned of 
the danger he was in, went into his room, and placed his 
sword and poignard, one in each of the two beds, then calling 
Platel, he told him to take what he found in one of the beds^ 
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and when he was armed, armed himself in his turn : " Now, as 
you have promised to kill me, try to do so ; at least you may 
liave the honour of a loyal combat with me, and so do not 
soil by one base act the reputation for valour that you have 
acquired/^ Platel, throwing away his arms, could only 
implore pardon for his treachery. Lesdigni^res kept him 
near him after this, and when his magnanimous conduct was 
blamed, he said, '^ No, you are mistaken ; if his horror of the 
crime prevented his committing it, the benefit I have con- 
ferred in pardoning wUl weigh with him even more power- 
fully/^ 

One day at Dijon, in the year 1 788, all the nobility of 
Burgundy, and those interested in the progress of art, met 
in the parliament-house, the arts meeting with much en- 
couragement in Dijon, where the academy of painting was 
supported at great expense, from which one student was 
sent annually to Rome to study there for two years with a 
pension from the Burgundian states. The object of the 
meeting that day was to proclaim the name and to crown 
the successful student. The name had just been announced 
and received with great applause, and even a greater ovation 
was to greet the young conqueror in this pacific contest, 
when he should be seen mounting the steps of the dais to 
receive the crown which the president of the Parliament 
would place on his forehead. But all at once, instead of 
continuing his way towards the magistrate, who had risen 
to present him with the emblem of victory, he stopped, and 
became deadly pale ; and with his hand raised to request 
silence, turning to the assembly, which was perfectly still, 
he cried, ^' No ! whatever pain it may cause me to make 
such an avowal, I cannot consent to accept the sacrifice 
which a noble heart has wished to make for me, and which 
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up to this time I have consented to accept. The name that 
you have just given is not that of the real victor. This 
crown shall not rest on my brow, for it is not really mine. 
The real owner is at the foot of the dais, trying to hide 
among the pupils of the Academy who have competed with- 
out obtaining the prize. It is Pierre Prudhon whose name 
should be proclaimed, and who ought to receive the crown, 
and he must go to Rome as the Burgundian pensioner.^^ At 
this unexpected announcement every one seemed discon- 
certed, and looking from one to another could only solve the 
mystery by thinking that the joy of success had upset the 
young man^s reason ; but seeing the dismay depicted on all 
the faces in the assembly, he added, ^' I must explain myself 
further, and tell you in exact terms what has passed at 
the time of the decisive meeting. As you know, each 
competitor has to work in a room by himself, on the picture 
which is to go before the judges, so that they may be sure 
that the work is his own; and they are anxious that all com- 
munication with the outside world should be as limited as 
possible, so that no one should aid him in any way. The 
painting-rooms are so contrived that no competitor can assist 
another, and they are under strict surveillance. Well, this 
surveillance has been once at fault ; one competitor had 
little by little dislodged one of the boards forming the par- 
tition between his room and the next, and slipped into the 
latter. Tou may think that he went in there as a thief, to 
see and copy from his neighbour's picture, without his being 
aware of it. But no. It is not the act of a thief that 
I denounce, but the heroic deed of a large-hearted man. 
If he entered the room which did not belong to him, it was 
because he overheard his neighbour despairing of being able 
to gain- the prize, and wishing, if he failed, to die, that he 
might not be a burden to his family. He was ao ^xsk^^^^ 
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his fricnd^s trouble that he forgot every other consideration . 
but the unhappy man ; and after making him take an oath 
that he would never reveal the substitution, came into the 
room and painted the picture which the judges declared to 
bo the best, and which was given to him who had not merited 
it j and notice, too, what enhances the merit of his kindness, 
he is a poor man as well as myself, and has a large family 
dependent upon him for help, and he has besides an ardent 
wish to distinguish himself. I had sworn silence, but I 
cannot keep my vow, and now I beg you to give the prize 
to Prudhon, to whom it belongs, and to crown him/^ During 
the prolonged applause that these words drew forth, all eyes 
were fixed upon a young man who was among the group of 
pupils, and was struggling to escape from his companions, 
who held him and finally succeeded in raising him in their 
arms, and carrying him to the dais, while they shouted his 
name in the midst of enthusiastic cheers, and he received 
with the crown the high encomiums that his conduct had 
inspired. Pierre Prudhon went to Rome to complete the 
studies begun at Dijon under such good auspices, then he 
returned to Paris, and some years afterwards we find him at 
the head of the French national school of painting, worthy 
to be surnamed the French Correggio, a glorious name to 
which his splendid work of ^^ Justice pursuing Crime ^^ 
might justify his aspiring, as it is allowed to be one of the 
finest works in the French gallery in the Louvre, We 
regret that we do not know the name of the friend whom 
Prudhon so generously assisted, for his was a grand mind 
also, not shrinking from the painful avowal he felt it right 
to make. 

Philip Desportes,a poet who flourished in the times of Henry 
III. and Henry IV., had studied Italian literature deeply, and 
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from having taken tlie authors he admired so much as his 
models his works soon became more Italian than French in their 
style and thoughts, and passages taken from the Italian are 
not infrequent. Those who envied his success thought they 
could annoy him by publishing a critique called, '"The 
Meeting of the Muses,'^ where the Italian originals and 
Desportes^ verses are placed side by side. The poet only 
laughed at the ill turn thoy had hoped to do him, and said 
to some people who pitied him for this persecution, ^' If I 
had knoVn that the author of this book intended writing 
against me, I would have furnished him with some hints 
which would have been invaluable to him, for I really owe 
more to the Italians than he has stated/' 

Moliere always gave a stated portion of his income to help 
others. One day his pupil Baron came to tell him that a 
poor strolling player, whose poverty prevented his coming 
to Moliere, would be thankful for some little help that he 
might rejoin his troop. MoliSre, learning that it was a man 
named Mondorge, who had once been a companion of his own, 
asked Baron how much he thought he ought to give him ? 
Baron answered oflf-hand, ^^Four pistoles,^^ '' Give him four 
pistoles from me,^' said Moliere, " and here are twenty you 
can give him from yourself,^' and he added a handsome dress 
to his other gifts. 

Patru was a celebrated advocate, one of the forty mem- 
bers of the French Academy, who after having pleaded 
the cause of the French language better than that of for- 
tune,- found himself reduced to the extremes of poverty; 
and, being pressed by an unmerciful creditor, his last re- 
source was to sell his books, the only property he possessed. 
DesprSance having learnt the state of poverty to which 
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Pntru was reduced, and knowing that his books were to be 
sold for a sum far below their value, went to him and offered 
to give him one-third more ; but when the money was paid 
over he made one condition which surprised Patru most agree- 
ably, that he was to keep his books for his lifetime, and his 
library was only to go to Despreance if he survived -him. 

Pierre Corneille, who had never asked the smallest favour 
from those in high places, received a pension from Colbert, 
the minister, on the recommendation of Boileau.* After 
Colbert's death Boileau found that this pension had been 
cut down, and he went to the king, offering to surrender his 
own if the old poet's might be increased to its original sum, 
saying, " I should be ashamed to receive it if I thought that 
the great Corneille were deprived of his/' The king sent 
to Corneille by Boileau 200 louis, and promised to raise the 
pension to its former amount. 

Garrick, the celebrated English tragedian, had placed 
500/. in the hands of a lawyer, a friend of his, who specu- 
lated unsuccessfully, and found himself ruined and unable to 
pay his creditors. The parents and friends of the lawyer 
came forward at once, in the hope of helping him with their 
own property, or at any rate to negotiate some arrangement 
with his creditors. Garrick, having heard of this meeting of 
friends, wrote to the lawyer as follows, enclosing the note 
which acknowledged the lawyer's debt to him : ^' I under- 
stand that your relations and friends meet to-day ; I should 
much like to have joined them, but am prevented doing 
so, and as you ought to have a good fire to receive your 
friends, I send you a paper with which to light it,'' 

Corneille Schutl,the Flemish painter, had always disparaged 
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both Eubens and his works, but the latter found that Schutl 
wanted work, and interested himself in trying to find some 
for him, and had the happiness of succeeding in the noble 
task of assisting an enemy in distress. 

The vicissitudes of fate have proved more than once that 
apart from the moral satisfaction that the heart derives from 
generosity one can find an immediate interest in the practice 
of this noble sentiment. From want of other illustrations 
the following, taken from Titus Livius, the historian par 
excellence of the Roman Republic, seems to bear upon the 
question in point. " The Samnites, in the course of a war 
which they had unjustly declared against the Romans, having 
discovered the error, sent to Rome not only all the booty 
they had taken, but even the spoils of the instigator of this 
expedition, who had committed suicide to escape the shame 
of being given up alive. But the Romans were not a people 
to take an outrage quietly of which they had not been fully 
revenged, and the war broke out afresh. Pontius commanded 
the Samnites, and being the son of a most consummate 
warrior was considered himself the most talented warrior and 
captain of his nation. After pointing out to his soldiers 
that the wrong was now on the side of the Romans, who 
would not consider that a full and sufficient reparation had 
been offered them, he set out with the army and camped as 
secretly as he could in the neighbourhood of the Caudine 
forks. There are two deep defiles there, narrow and thickly 
wooded, united by a chain of mountains that surrounds 
them. Between these defiles was a small plain covered 
with grass and well-watered, across which the Roman 
troops were obliged to pass when they went to Luceria, a 
town the Samnites were besieging, and to which the Romans 
wished to make their way to help the besieged, following t^'* 
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false advice whicli Pontius had given to them to lure them 
into this perilous pass. To reach the plain they must enter 
the first defile and then return the same way, or else pass 
through the second gorge, which was a matter of greater 
difficulty. After descending into this plain by a road cut 
out of the side of the rocks, the Romans wished to penetrate 
into the second defile, which they found closed by felled trees 
and masses of rock that the Samnites had rolled up from the 
bottom of the ravine. When they had found out the enemy's 
plan they perceived a body of troops on the heights com- 
manding the entrance of the defile. As they hastened to 
retrace their steps, they intended to return by the road by 
which they came, but they found themselves stopped by the 
rugged nature of the road, and by the opposing army. Then 
without any orders they stopped, feeling almost stupified, and 
their limbs powerless. They looked at one another as 
though to gain fresh courage, and remained for a long time 
dumb and immoveable. When they saw the consuls' tents 
pitched, and preparations being made for an encampment, 
though they felt that any idea of fortifications was a mockery, 
they set to work to make what defences they could. They 
made an entrenched camp, though the enemy was laughing 
at them from the heights above, and feeling themselves how 
utterly useless their efibrts were they were the first to look 
sadly upon their own works. When evening came the consuls 
and lieutenants consulted together, and the soldiers among 
themselves, and both consuls could see nothing but certain 
death before them, and the night passed without their taking 
either food or rest. The Samnites, though in such a favour- 
able position, could not form any resolution. So they all 
agreed to send a message and ask the advice of Hereminius, 
the father of their general Pontius. The old man, though he 
"^ad long given up all civil and military functions, had still a 
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remarkably sound judgment and great spirit, in spite of his 
body being almost worn out. When he heard of the Eoman 
army being enclosed in the Caudine forks he advised his son 
to let them leave the place as soon as possible without doing 
them any injury or imposing any conditions. This advice 
having been rejected, the same messenger returned to consult 
him again, and this time he advised that they should massacre 
all the Roman troops, not sparing one among them. After 
receiving two such opposite messages, which seemed to have 
some obscure meaning, and though Pontius thought that his 
father^s intellect must be affected by old age, he agreed to the 
general wish that the old man should be asked to come and 
give his advice in person. He accordingly came to the camp, 
and when a council was held gave his advice in exactly the 
same terms as before, though this time he added the motives 
which had prompted it. He said that by doing as he had 
at first proposed, and as he thought was best, they would 
have secured peace and union with a very powerful people 
for ever, while in following the counsel he gave the second 
time they would carry on the war to future generations, they 
would not allow the Romans time to recover their strength. 
As his son and some other of the chiefs persisted in asking 
him if it would not be better to adopt a middle course, for 
example, to send back the enemy safe and sound to their 
own country, only making them submit to the laws which 
war imposed on the vanquished : ^ This conduct,^ replied 
the old man, ^ would neither make friends for you, nor free 
you from enemies. If you grant the Romans their lives, 
though making them submit to harsh terms, they could not 
bear it peaceably, and you would have bought the satisfaction 
of humbling them at a very high price.' Such was 
Hereminius' generous and prudent advice, but it was not 
followed, and when the Romans, feeling themselves vanquished 
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before they had given battle, sent deputies to try to arrange 
a peace, they were answered with much harshness and coldness 
that the war was at an end, and as they did not know if they 
were to consider themselves defeated or prisoners they might 
avow their misfortune and pass one by one under the yoke,' 
unarmed and clad in but one garment. In the Roman camp, 
the universal cry on hearing this answer was that they would 
rather die than submit to such terms ; but the consuls, who 
probably spoke with the hope of some day being fully 
revenged for this indignity, proposed to overlook this afEront 
rather than allow the whole of the army to be slaughtered. 
So it was agreed to submit themselves to their conqueror's 
mercy. The soldiers looked at each other in consternation. 
Were they who had always been victors now to give in quietly ? 
They looked sadly at the arms they must so soon give up to 
the enemy, and they pictured to themselves the yoke under 
which they would have to pass, and seemed already to hear 
the Samnites mocking them, and nothing was heard in the 
camp but the saddest lamentations and angry words about 
the consuls, whose imprudence and thoughtlessness had 
caused these sad reverses; but the hour of ignominy arrived. 
First they were ordered to leave their intrenchments unarmed 
and clad in but one garment, and the consuls were the first 
to pass under the yoke, then each man, according to his 
rank, followed, until all had passed under it. The Samnites 
fully armed surrounded the Romans, and treated them with 
insult and mockery, and even raised their swords against 
several, and wounded some of them, and killed others for 

* The yoke, under which the ancients obliged their enemies to pass 
whom they wished to humiliate, was composed of three lances, two being 
fixed in the ground, and the third laid crosswise upon the other two ; but 
it was so low as to oblige any one to bend to pass under it. At Lausanne 
there is a remarkable picture by M. Gleyre of this scene. 
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allowing their feelings of indignation to be too clearly visible 
upon their countenances. When the Romans had all left the 
defile, like men rising from their graves they seemed to be 
all suddenly struck with the depth of humiliation to which they 
had been exposed, and death in any form would have been 
infinitely preferable to them,' and though they could have 
reached Capua before night-fall, shame prevented them, and 
they stayed on the road at some little distance from the town 
with no bed but the cold ground. When the news of this 
capitulation was known in Rome, the population with one 
accord put on mourning and closed the shops. The army 
ent^ed the city in the evening, and the soldiers hid them- 
selves in the houses, not one of them venturing to appear in 
public for some days. At Capua, a town which was one of 
the allies of Rome, and which had seen the utter despair of the 
army 'after its terrible misfortune, the inhabitants hastened 
to show all the sympathy they could with the poor men, and 
a magistrate addressed the following speech to his colleagues 
which has since proved to have been really prophetic of after 
events. He said, 'What evidence of deep trouble do we 
find in this unbroken silence, these eyes fixed on the ground, 
and these ears deaf to all consolations ! If I am not much 
mistaken in the Roman character this silence will result in 
loud cries from the Samnites, and the remembrance of the 
Caudine forks will be more bitter to them than to the Romans, 
for each individual Roman wherever he may be, henceforth will 
feel his courage increased by his intense desire for vengeance 
on his enemies.^ Some weeks after this the Roman army, 

' This disaster to the Roman arms- has been so often alluded to in 
history since, that sometimes it gives rise to a confusion between the place 
itself and the humiliation to which the troops were exposed. Care should 
be taken to distinguish between *' passing the Caudine forks" and " passiog 
under the yoke at the Caudine forks." 

Y 2 
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under the command of Papirius Cursor, made their way into 
the Samnites^ countiy, and gave them battle in the open 
country, and the result was a tenible massacre of the 
Samnites, in fact, as the historian says, ^of those who 
resisted and those who fled, of the armed and unarmed, slaves 
and free men, old and young, and even beasts of burden. 
None would have escaped had not the consuls sounded the 
recall/ Then at the termination of another battle as fatal 
to the Samnites, Pontius their general was surrounded, and 
made to pass under the yoke with 7000 of his soldiers, who 
wore sent back to their own country after the Romans had 
pillaged their country, and taken possession of the arms and 
ensigns of which they had been deprived at the Caudine forks. 
Thus, the wisdom of the old Samnite^s counsel was shown, 
and he lived long enough to see his unhappy country reduced 
to the greatest extremities in revenge for an unlucky 
exhibition of pride, and to show how far better it would have 
been for them had they been generous to their enemies.*' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FIRMNESS AND STEENGTH OP CHARACTER, 

Nero, whose sanguinary character made him the terror 
of the Roman Empire (we might almost say of the universe, 
for his capricious will made him seek his victims in any part 
of the then known world), after setting fire to the city, that 
the inhabitants might enjoy the spectacle anew of Troy 
being burnt, and after having poisoned his brother, killed 
his wife, his relations, and his tutors, actually added to this 
fearful and unnatural list of crimes the'murder of his mother, 
Agrippina; and Tacitus says that he often allowed that he 
was haunted by the sight of her corpse. Nero tried to 
justify his horrible conduct in a letter he wrote to the senate 
by imputing all kinds of crimes to this victim. He pre- 
tended that she died by her own hand in consequence of 
the imminent discovery of a plot which she had formed 
against her son. The senators, to whom this letter was read, 
trembling for fear their own lives should be the next to be 
sacrificed, were most base, and to please Nero ordered that 
feasts should be held in honour of the discovery of the sup- 
posed plot, and Agrippina^s birthday was added to the list of 
public fast days. Only one patrician, named Thraseas, 
showed that he belonged to the race of old and worthy 
patriots who were ready to die that they might not be 
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obstacles to the defence of their beloved city. Till now he 
had let the praises of his master pass, only protesting by 
his silence and not joining in them ; but when this letter 
had been read, and the resolutions were put to the vote, he 
indignantly left the room, that he might be no party to such 
infamous doings. It was represented to him that he ran the 
greatest risk by this conduct : he said, " Nero may put me to 
death if he will, but he will never make me do wrong/' 
One day his friends begged him to make some concessions 
to the emperor, who threatened to put him to death. 
^' What, would you have me stoop to such infamy to pro- 
long my life for a few days V he said. '^ Death is a debt 
which I had rather pay as a free man than a slave/' . Nero 
was not a man to pride himself upon his generosity, and he 
had already too many causes of complaint, as he thought, 
against this good man to think of showing him any mercy. 
The same senate was sitting and Thraseas was brought be- 
fore it, and all the members agreed in pronouncing sentence 
against him; one among the charges against him being, 
that he had never been present at any of their meetings 
since the day he so indignantly left, when Nero's letter 
had been read, and since then had only occupied himself in 
his garden. This was true, inasmuch as he was in his 
garden surrounded with friends who were discussing some 
philosophical questions when he was told that the quaestor 
had come charged to tell him that he must die, but leaving 
to him the choice of the manner of his death.^ At this 
news the tears ran down his cheeks, and he begged his 
friends to leave him, that they might not be too near a 
condemned criminal. His wife. Aria, wished to follow the 

* This custom was only followed in the case of persons of distinction, 
^rtt\ iR still in use among some Eastern nations, to spare the condemned 
"race of public iiiinialxmeiit. 
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example of her mother/ and die with her husband ; but he 
implored her not to do so, and thus deprive their daughter 
of her best friend. Then he went forward to the porch of 
his house and received the quaestor quite cheerfully, for he 
had just heard that his son Helvidius, who had been accused 
of the same crime as himself, was only sentenced to banish- 
ment. He then went into his own room, and presented both 
arms at the same moment, that the veins might be opened. 
As soon as the blood began to flow he let some fall on the 
ground,' and begging the quaestor to approach he said, ^' To 
Jupiter, the liberator. Look at me, young man, for you live in 
an age when it is well to encourage oneself with all possible 
examples of firmness.^^ * 

When the sentence had been pronounced against Socrates 
he went towards the prison, which, says Seneca, from that 
time lost its name of prison and became the abode of virtue 
and goodness. A religious custom prevented this sentence 
being carried into execution for thirty days. During this 
time he had leisure to think of his approaching death, and 
to suflTer all the terrors which precede such a moment, but 
in spite of all this his courage and calmness never failed. He 
had the oflfer of escaping from the prison, but he only 

' Aria, the mother-in-law of Thraseas, was the wife of Portus Cecina, 
who having taken part in a revolt against Claudius, Nero's predecessor, 
and heing condemned to die, had a lesson in courage from his wife, who 
seeing his hesitation took a poignard, and stahbing herself with it, then 
offered it to her husband, saying, *' Yon see that it is not painful.'* 

^ He alluded to the custom of libations, which consisted in pouring on 
the table in honour of the divinity some of the liquid that was to be 
swallowed. 

* Tacitus adds, " As death was long in coming, and Thraseas was in 
great pain, he turned to his friend Demetrius " . . . . But this is the end 
of the account, as the remainder is wanting, having been lost to posterity. 
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laughed at this, and asked his disciples, who had proposed 
it to him, if they could point out any place where death would 
not sooner or later overtake him ? He was never more elo- 
quent than on the day when he was to die, and the subject 
he chose for his discourse being the immortality of the soul 
was surely one to sustain his courage. They asked him 
what kind of funeral rites he would wish ? and he replied, 
" Just as you like, if you can get possession of my body ;'* 
and looking at his friends he said, with a smile, " I cannot 
persuade you that Socrates is he who now speaks to you ; you 
will think that it is he whose death you are about to witness, 
and you confound my soul with my body, which makes you 
so anxious about my interment/' Then embracing his wife 
and children, and as his wife lamented over him, saying how 
sad it was to see him die an innocent man, he answered, 
'' Would you rather see me die a guilty one ? '' Then he 
swallowed the cup of hemlock with perfect calmness, and 
hearing his friends sobbing round him he roused himself to 
encourage them to firmness. When he felt the poison taking 
eflfect he lay down on his back and not a murmur escaped 
him, nor any signs of fear. Then reminding one of those 
near him of a vow he had made before the gods, he prayed 
him to accomplish it, and then breathed his last. Some 
time after this the Athenians overcoming their prejudice to- 
wards him, punished with death or e?:ile all those who had 
been concerned in causing his death, and raised a temple to 
his memory, and honoured it almost as though he had been 
a god. But this could not alter the past. 

Ingratitude is not a new phase in the history of nations, 
and often the best and greatest citizens have met with no 
other recompence than injustice. The Athenians, who were 
tie French of that time, did "ao\» ?^\\. to x^^^xid the services 
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of some of their greatest men with exile, if not death. 
Aristides was ono day in the public place of meeting when 
the question of his banishment * was being put to the vote. 
A countryman who did not know how to write requested 
Aristides (whom of course he did not know) to write his own 
name on the shell that he was about to deposit in the urn. 
" This Aristides whom you wish to banish has probably don^ 
you some injury/^ said Aristides. "None,'' said the man, 
" only I am tired of hearing him called the Just/' Aristides 
wrote his own name as the man requested, and then re- 
turned him the shell. 

Laughter does good, but only when its subject is really 
ridiculous ; but unfortunately laughter, raillery, and mockery 
have almost always something of bitterness about them, 
attacking alike good and evil. If there is a name which has 
been made truly ridiculous in France it is that of M. de la 
Palice, and, as we see subsequently, most undeservedly so. 
But one cannot always believe reports. If one could believe 
reports, the famous Duke of Marlborough, who caused the two 
greatest military defeats France has ever sustained, was a 
very grotesque person, and the French tried to revenge 
themselves for these defeats by ridiculing his name and 
memory; but would not they be annoyed and vexed by 
seeing the same ridicule attached to those men who have 
made themselves illustrious by their swords in France, such 
as Bayard and Francis I. A biographer says, " The exploits 
of La Palice were worthy of an epic poem, and they are only 
immortalized in some comic rhymes." He was wounded and 
thrown from his horse at the battle of Pavia, " where," says 

^ Ostracism or banishment was so named from the cnstom of voting 
with little shells filled with wax, on which the vote was written with a 
piece of pointed metal. 
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Brantomc^ " ho had fought as bravely as ever in his life/' and 
was made prisoner by an Italian. A Spaniard pretended 
that the capture was partly due to him^ in* the hope of sharing 
the ransom, for at that time prisoners were often bought oflf 
for a sum of money ; but the Italian would not allow him any 
of the glory of taking La Palice prisoner, so the Spaniard, to 
simplify matters, shot the poor marshal dead. La Palice had 
once fallen into the hands of the Spaniards in a sortie that 
he had made to force them to raise the siege of Bubas, 
a place confided to him to defend. He was taken before 
the celebrated Gonzalvo of Cordova, who commanded the 
besiegers, and threatened with immediate death if he did 
not order his lieutenant, who then occupied the citadel, to 
give it up. La Palice, in his turn, demanded to be led to 
jthe walls of the town, and when there he called his lieutenant, 
and when he appeared said to him, ^' Cornon, Gonzalvo, whom 
you see, threatens to put me to death if you do not surrender 
at once ; you know the state of the citadel as well as I do, 
look upon me as a man already dead if you have auyhope of 
holding out till the supplies arrive that we are expecting. 
Do your duty, and nothing but your duty.'' Gonzalvo had 
accompanied his prisoner, expecting a far different result ; 
instead, however, of looking down upon La Palice, he was 
full of admiration for his patriotism and strength of charac- 
ter, and not only spared his life but ordered him to be well 
treated, and as soon as possible sent him back to his country. 
Those few anecdotes of La Palice are to put us on our guard 
against believing all we hear of others. The French have 
alwavs been inclined to be too enthusiastic, and at the same 
time too ready to disparage others ; they have more than 
once vexed strangers by the pleasure they seem to find in 
detracting from true merit, and also in exalting most foolishly 
people who did not deserve it. 
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Michel de FHdpital, chancellor of France, deserved to be 
called the Cato of his time, for he lived when, as he says 
himself, "all the orders were changed, the people badly- 
taught, when tithes and oflferings were the general subject 
of conversation, and all piety consisted in each thinking his 
own form of religion the only true one, and wishing to see 
all prosecuted who differed from him, and when abuses of all 
kinds abounded, especially in the law courts and police/^ 
The wise moderation of this good man could not fail to dis- 
please people who thoroughly approved of civil war, hated 
tolerance, and recoiled from no enterprise, at whatever loss 
of human life, so that they might gain their ends. He was 
excluded from the council, where he had shown himself an 
opposer of all abuses, and finding that he could not conciliate 
as he wished, he gave up the seals, and retired to his country 
house at Vignay, near Estampes, saying '^ that worldly affairs 
were in too bad a state for him to wish to be mixed up 
with them. In his retreat he found far more peace and 
happiness than he had ventured to hope, and he describes 
his life in the following glowing terms : — " I had no idea 
there was so much happiness in the world, and my hair has 
grown grey before I discovered where happiness was to 
be found. In vain nature had made me love repose, and I 
believe I never should have found out what my real tastes 
were if heaven had not looked upon me with pity, and led me 
to rid myself of the chains that otherwise I might not have 
been able to break. For if any one imagines that 1 was 
happy while fortune seemed to smile upon me, when I was 
surrounded by courtiers, and I dispensed the king's favours, 
and that now I am unlucky for having lost all these advan- 
tages, he must be profoundly ignorant of my real feelings, 
but if he knew them better the only astonishing thing is 
that I have lived so long in such a barbarous country with 
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such despicable men and surrounded by such corrupt heairts/' 
"When the massacre of St. Bartholomew was ordered by 
Catherine do Medicis, who detested Michel de PH6pital, his 
friends begged him to be on his guard, for though he was a 
Roman Catholic they feared that his spirit of tolerance was 
so well known that it might cause his name to be included in 
the list of victims. He answered to all their persuasions, 
" Nothing shall make me try to avert my fate, it will be 
what<n'er God wills.'* The next day they came to tell him 
that a tnx^p of horsemen were coming towards his house, 
and askeil if the gates should not be shut, and in case of the 
soldiers Irving to force them might they not fire upon them. 
"If the small gate is not large enough for them to come in,*' 
said he, ** let the large gates bo opened.'* This proved to 
Ih> a j^arty who were so zealous in the massacre that they 
came without any orders to kill him, but before they could 
carry out their plans they were joined by another party of 
horsemen, who had been sent with a letter of protection 
fi\nn the king, in which he said he pardoned him for his 
tvnsiant opposition to his wishes in council. ^'I had no 
idea,*' said 1/lIopital quietly, '^ that I deserved either death 
v^r pinion/' 

The jH'^et Souderi had dedicated his poem, called '^ Alaric,*' 
to Christina, Queen of Sweden, and the queen announced 
her intention of recognizing this dedication by the present 
of a gv>ld chain worth 1000 pistoles. She made one condi- 
tion, that the name of the Count de la Gardie, who was mnch 
pnused in the poem, and who had incurred her anger, should 
be left out. Souderi replied, when told of Queen Christina's 
intentions towards him, that if the gold chain were as large 
and heaN-y as that mentioned in the history of the Incas, he 
would not have thrown down \iift ^tax on. which he had 
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sacrificed. So the gold chain was not sent to him, and now 
Scuderi^s verses are forgotten, but his noble disinterested- 
ness surely merits that at least this incident should be 
remembered. 

Madame Deshoulieres was visiting at a ch&teau belonging 
to one of her friends about twenty miles from Paris, when 
something happened to her which, though by no means 
extraordinary, shows a strength of character which at that 
time was most unusual among persons of her sex, and even 
at the present day all ladies might not be so courageous. 
She had been told that a ghost walked every night in one 
of the rooms in the chateau, and that for a long time past no 
one had ventured to sleep in the room. She had the curio- 
sity to convince herself of the truth of the story, and said 
she would sleep in the haunted room, which was in a very 
dilapidated condition, and the door did not shut well. In 
the middle of the night she heard the door open, and asking 
who was there received no answer. The intruder walked 
very heavily for a ghost and snorted occasionally. A table, 
which was at the foot of the bed, was upset, and the curtains 
shook. Madame Deshoulieres was much puzzled at this, but 
not frightened, and felt sure it was owing to no supernatural 
being nor to so formidable an enemy that she need call for 
help. She sat on the bed listening and waiting to seo what 
would happen next. In a minute the round table which 
was by the bedside was overturned, and putting out both 
hands to see what was the cause, she seized two long velvety 
ears, which, as she said afterwards, gave her strength to 
think. She was afraid to let one hand go to make further 
discoveries by feeling, so she sat thus' till daybreak, and she 
then found that the pretended ghost was only a large old 
dog, who had a particularly good temper, which he showed by 
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allowing himself to be caught so easily. It seemed he did 
not like sleeping out of doors, and so had the habit of sleep- 
ing in this room, which was never occupied, and of which the 
lock had fallen off. In the morning Madame Deshoulieres 
related her adventure, and told her host that the mystery 
was now explained, and they could sleep in peace and use 
the room again which had acquired such a bad name. 

Louis XIV. was extremely jealous of the prestige with 
which he wished to see himself surrounded. Baron Pentereider, 
the German ambassador, seemed on the contrary much dis- 
posed to set aside the servile forms which the king liked to 
see among those who came to his court. Louis XIV. gave 
him an audience, and was somewhat displeased to see the 
little impression his appearance made on the ambassador. 
To frighten him the king cut short his address, which began, 
" Sire, the Emperor, my master, sends me to your Majesty/' 
with " Louder, Mr. Ambassador,^' pretending that he could 
not hear what he said. ^' Louder,'' repeated the baron, not 
the least disconcerted, and who understood the reason of this 
interruption. So he began again, this time inverting the 
order of his speech, so as to put his master before the king. 
'^ The Emperor, my master, sire, sends me to your Majesty ;" 
and he went on to the end in a loud, clear tone. Some 
trembled at the thought that war has broken out on smaller 
provocations than this. 

Ivan Basilowitz IV., the first czar or emperor of Russia, 
was a prince to be dreaded. An Italian ambassador having 
appeared before him with his head covered, had his hat nailed 
to his head. Nevertheless, Jerome Boase, our English am- 
bassador, dared to put on his hat in his presence. Basilowitz 
asked him in a menacing tone if he was ignorant of the 
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punishment wliicli had been inflicted on an Italian envoy 
for the same offence. ^' No ; but I am an ambassador from 
Queen Elizabeth,^^ said this brave man ; *' if any insult is 
offered to her minister, she will avenge it signally/' " Brave 
man/^ «aid the czar, and then turning to his astonished 
courtiers, he added, ^' Which of you would have dared 
to speak in that way to support my honour and my 
interests ? '^ 

The Marshal de Luxembourg, who served as a general 
under Conde's orders, noticed during a march that some 
soldiers had separated themselves from the rest of the army. 
He sent an aide-de-camp to bring them back to the main 
body. All obeyed but one, who continued his route. 
Luxembourg ran to him with his cane in his hand and threat- 
ened to strike him. " If you do so, I will make you repent 
it,'^ said the soldier. The duke nettled by this answer 
struck him,' and made him rejoin his corps. Fifteen days 
after this the army besieged Fames; and Luxembourg charged 
a colonel to find a brave, intrepid man for a diflScult post, a 
large reward being offered. The soldier of whom we have 
just spoken had the highest character for bravery in the 
regiment ; he presented himself, and taking with him thirty 
comrades, whom he chose himself, he fulfilled his commission, 
which was a very hazardous one, with a bravery and courage 
that were almost incredible. On his return Luxembourg, 
after praising him highly, offered him the promised reward, 
which he distributed among his companions. ''Do you 

* At this time corporal punishments were not in use in the French 
army, and it was only in the reign of Louis XVI. that they were regularly 
introduced by the Comte de St. Germain, then minister of war, in imitation 
of the Prussians. So it was on the duke's own responsibility that, seeing 
a case of flagrant disobedience, he took upon himself the right of using 
this means of gaining submission. 
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remember me, general ? " he asked. " No/' *' Well, I am 
the soldier who offended you fifteen days since; I said truly 
then that I would make you repent it/' Luxembourg 
melted almost to tears, shook hands heartily Y^th him, asked 
his pardon, and made him a brevet-officer at once, and soon 
after made him his aide-de-camp. The Prince of Cond6 
often related this story. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SIMPLICITY, PRUGA.L1TT, WISE USB OF ONE^S PROPERTY. 

" Wish for little, and you will have more." — Solon. 

" He who makes least provision for to-morrow lives the most comfort- 
ably /' — Epicurus, 

*'He who buys superfluities will soon have to sell necessaries."— 
Franklin, 

*' When one's wants are few, one has few privations." — Plutarch, 

*' Those who know how to raise their own position will never envy that 
of others." — Plutarch. 

" Frugality is the mother of charity." — Sterne, 

" Simplicity ! the mother of good spirits, and companion of repose."— 
Fontaine, 

" To have little in peace is really to have much." — Bojas, 

Socrates, who was frugal to the last degree, seeing all sorts 
of luxurious mereliandize exposed for sale, exclaimed, 
"What a number of things, that I have nothing to do 
with 1 '' 

Curius was to the Bomans the example at once of the 
greatest frugality and the greatest bravery. The Samnites 
having sent ambassadors to him, charged with rich presents, 
to make him their friend, found him sitting in a poor house, 
in the fields near his fire, eating some broth out of a wooden 
bowl. They had brought a considerable sum in money, and 

z 
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begged Curius to accept it ; the old consul laughed^ and 
said^ '' Your mission is most useless^ and I may say ridicu- 
lous. Take back the money to those who sent it^ and tell 
them the state you find me in^ and they wiU see that 
money will not tempt me/^ This same Curius, after having 
driven King Pyrrhus out of Italy, and enriched the republic 
with the booty taken from the enemy, kept nothing of it for 
himself. The senate gave each citizen seven acres of land, 
and to Curius, who had commanded the army, they gave 
fifty ; but he did not wish to receive more than the soldiers, 
for he thought it unworthy of the rewards of the Republic 
not to be contented with the common portion. 

In the same neighbourhood as Curius, who had obtained 
triumphal honours three times, stood Marcus Cato's house, 
who was surnamed '^ the Censor,'^ in later times, in remem- 
brance of the rigorous and just way in which he fulfilled 
this oflBce.^ Cato came of an obscure family, who lived in 
the country near Curius, and often visited him. When he 



1 The censorship, says Plutarch, was one of the most honourable and con- 
siderable employments in the Boman republic. The citizen upon whom 
it was conferred was invested with great power, as it gave the right of 
investigating the lives and habits of the people, for the Bomans did not 
think it well to leave to the citizens the choice of a means of livelihood, 
and they were not allowed to follow their own wishes without being sub- 
ject to the judgment of the censors. They were persuaded that it is more 
in private life than in public that men's true characters are shown. They 
had charged two magistrates to watch over the manners of the people, and 
to correct them, so that no one could deviate from the path of virtue. One 
magistrate went among the patricians, and the other among the people, 
and they were named censors. These censors had the right to degrade a 
knight, or to turn a senator out of the senate, if they were not leading good 
lives. 
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thought of the little tract of land which the illustrious 
Roman possessed, and the simplicity of his mode of life, it 
could not fail to inspire him with a taste for an equally 
laborious and frugal life. He did all he could to curtail any 
superfluities which were to be found in his house. In a 
campaign against Pabius Maximus he found himself lodged 
at Tarentum, near Nearchus, a Pythagorean philosopher who 
thought that luxury is the greatest curse both to soul and 
body, and that a happy life is only to be found among those 
who can dispense with it. The intercourse that Cato had 
with this philosopher made Cato understand the advantages 
of temperance and frugality. He began to study letters, 
and practise speaking in public rather late in life ; but 
when he had determined to make eloquence a study, he left 
his house early every morning, and spent the day in the 
neighbouring towns pleading the causes of any who might 
ask him to do so. Thence he returned home, and set to 
work with his servants, cultivating the ground belonging to 
him, and when work was over sat down to table with them, 
partaking of the • same food as they did. Valerius Placcus, 
another distinguished warrior, had land adjoining Cato's, 
and having heard from his servant what a wise and at the 
same time moderate and frugal man Cato was, wished to see 
him, and begged him to come to Rome, and take part in 
public affairs. This counsel was wise, for the success with 
which the new orator pleaded soon raised his reputation to 
the highest pitch, and gained him many friends, and after 
having occupied a second place he soon reached the consulate, 
which was the highest of all attainable honours. He was 
called the Roman Demosthenes ; but his way of living was 
what made him more highly esteemed than even his oratory, 
though at that time the young Romans vied with each other 

z 2 
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to equal if not to surpass Cato. It was almost without a 
precedent to find a Roman citizen who tilled his own land^ 
and was contented with the plainest food^ dressed most 
simply^ and lived in a small house^ and preferred being able 
to do without luxuries rather than indulge himself with 
them ; for the vast extent of the Soman republic, and the 
numbers of diflFerent people under its dominion, had intro- 
duced a far diflFerent style of living into the city. Oato 
might well be an object of public admiration. When lie 
was in command of the army he never took more com from 
the public stores than was absolutely necessary for himself 
and his suite. When he was made governor of Sardinia, he 
did not follow the example of his predecessors, who had laid 
the province under a heavy contribution to make it furnish 
tents, beds, clothing, &c., and bringing a large retinue of 
servants in their train, and exacting large sums of money 
for their pleasures and entertainments. Cato, on the con- 
trary, followed quite a diflFerent plan, and was singular in his 
simplicity, and took nothing for his own expenses beyond what 
he found in the public treasury ; when he visited the chief 
town he went on foot, with neither chariots nor horses in 
his suite, and accompanied only by one oflScer ; and though 
he was so easily satisfied with regard to his own wants he 
was most rigorous and exact in all that concerned the 
administration of justice, and never before had the Roman 
power appeared so imposing or so conciliatory as in the 
person of Cato. He replied to some who wonderingly in- 
quired how it was that no statue had been erected to him, 
while so many less distinguished persons had obtained the 
honour, "I had rather be asked why no statue has been 
put up to Cato, than for what reason one had been erected 
to him.^ ' 
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Plutarch has not only written the lives of many of the 
great men of Greece and Bome^ but has also pointed out in 
what way they resembled each other ; and as he was perhaps 
more of a moralist than an historian he has given as his 
parallel instances of simplicity and frugality, on the one side 
Cato the Soman, and on the other Aristides the Athenian. 
Aristides lived in great poverty, after having administered 
the public treasury of Athens for many years, and also largely 
increased the dominion of his country. He was indifPerent 
to the pleasures of display, and did nothing to secure his own 
enjoyment, and did not esteem the glory less which accrued 
to him from his extreme disinterestedness than that ac- 
quired by his victories. Aristides^ nearest relative was 
Callias, one of the richest Athenian citizens, who was 
charged before the people with a serious crime; but his 
accusers finding that the witnesses they brought forward 
against Callias produced no effect, they thought of trying to 
bring him into disrepute by indirect means. So they said 
to the judges, '* You know Aristides, and how his virtuous 
conduct is the admiration of the whole of Greece. How do 
you think he lives in private, when he appears in public in a 
worn-out robe ? Should you not expect, that as he has 
scarce any clothing, so he is nearly famished too ? and yet 
Callias, who is his nearest relative, is rolling in riches, and 
is a passive spectator of his poverty; besides Aristides has 
rendered him considerable services, and Callias has shone 
by his friend^s reflected liistre.^^ Callias, seeing that these in- 
sinuations raised the anger of all against him, hastened to 
Aristides, and begged him to come forward and bear wit- 
ness to the numbers of offers of assistance Callias had made 
him, but which had never been accepted. Aristides complied , 
with his wishes at once, and, says the historian, " Callias 
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spoko in Bucli terms that^ of all those who heard him^ there 
was not one who did not prefer Aristides' poverty to Callias' 
riches. When he died, without leaving enough money for 
his interment, the state not only paid all the funeral ex- 
penses, but erected a monument to his memory, and gave 
marriage portions to his daughters/' 

The historian Eginhard says that Charlemagne only wore 
in winter a sheep-skin cloak over a woollen tunic. He wore 
a sort of blue mantle over his shoulders, and his shoes were 
simply long strips of some material bound round and round 
his feet. He was averse to luxury himself, and tried to 
instil the same simplicity into his courtiers. When he saw 
some of his retinue magnificently dressed, perhaps in silk 
mantles trimmed with rich furs, he used to take them out 
hunting with him, and made them leap hedges, and pass 
through thickets beset with thorns. Of course they came 
homo with their clothes in rags, and he used to say to them 
with a smile, " Oh, my friends ! what has happened to you? 
Look at my sheep-skin cloak, I can turn it any way I like, 
and though the weather has been so unpropitious it looks 
just as well as it did yesterday. Follow my example, and 
remember clothes are for use, not for show.'' The private 
life of this monarch was quite as simple as his public life. 
His wife, though queen of nearly all the west, was as care- 
ful of and as much occupied with the royal clothes and furni- 
ture as though she had been an ordinary private lady. She 
always paid the salaries of the oflScials of the palace, regulated 
the household expenditure, sometimes ordered what was re- 
quired, and sold for the benefit of the poor all the fruits and 
vegetables grown in the royal gardens which were not re- 
quired for the use of the household. 
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Some one once said to Menedemos^ '^ It is a great blessing 
to have all that one wishes for/' " It is a fer greater bless- 
ing to be satisfied with what one has/^ replied the philo- 
sopher. 

Pmgality should never degenerate into avarice. Bias 
said, '' An avaricious man does not possess his own property 
— ^his property possesses him.^' Guttler, who was a very 
avaricious man, thought that he was giving a good lesson to 
a friend who was rather inclined to the contrary extreme, 
when he said, ''Why do not you live as I do ?^' "Live 
like you,'^ said the other, ''why I should always have the 
dread before me of the time when I should have nothing 
left.'^ 

Nicholas Poussin, who was one of the most celebrated 
French painters, led a very quiet life. One evening when 
he was in Rome, he was returning home with the Abb6, 
afterwards the Cardinal Massini, his lamp in his hand; the 
prelate could not help saying to him, " I do pity you, M. 
Poussin, for having no valet. ^* "And I, for my part, pity 
you, monseigneur, for having so many,^' replied Poussin. 
It was his habit to put on the back of his pictures the price 
he hoped to obtain for them ; but more than once the pur- 
chasers sent him a larger sum than he asked, and he then 
always returned the excess to them. 

M. Roy, who was Minister of Finances under the Restora- 
tion, wished to increase the salary of his secretary, M. 
Fongerouse ; but he said that an order having been made to 
reduce the general expenses, no salary could be augmented. 
A short time after this M. Fongerouse was named as Knight 
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of the Legion of Honour ; bnt he refiised to accept this dis- 
tinction, aa he had done nothing to merit it, and it was only 
the express command of the minister that induced him to 
accept it. 
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All the Way Round. What a Boy saw and heard on 

his Way round the World. Small post 8to, dodi extra, with Illustrations, fs, 6d, 

Andersen {Hans Christian). Fairy Tales. With Illus- 
trations in Colours by E. V. B. Royal 4to^ doth, z£ 5«. 

Andrews {Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 13th edition. 

Ro]ral 8yo, pp. x6fo, cloth extra, price iZt. 

Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 

edited by J. G. Hodgins, with Illustrations. New edition, revised by J. Timbs. 5/. 

Animals Painted by Themselves. Translated from the 

French of Balzac. Louis Baitdb, G. Dkoz, Tulcs Janin, Gborgbs Sand, £. 
Lbmoinb, &c, with towards of Two Hundred Illustratbns from the vigneues of 
Grandvillb. [In thtfreu* 

Assollant {A.) TIte Fantastic History of the Celebrated 

I^errot Written by the Magician Alcofsibas, and translated from the Sogdien by 
Alfrsd Assollant, with upwards of One^ Hundred humorous Illustrations by Yan* 
Dargent Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, fl^lt edges, ft.^d. 

Backward Glances. Edited by the Author of " Episodes 

in an Obscure Life.** Small post 8vo, cloUi extra, 51. 

Bancrofts History of America. Library edition^ vols. 

z to zo, 8vo, 6/. 

Barrington {Hon. and Rev. L. J) From Ur to Macpelah ; 

the Story of Abraham. Crown 8vo, cloth, sr. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style 
as Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 
" We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to pondet 
over." — Times, 

Price 2s, 6d, each Volume^ complete in itself ^ flexible cloth extra^ gilt edges. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. D. 

Bekvillb. 

De Joinville^s St. Lottis^ King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley ^ including all his 

Prose Worlcs. 

Abdallah ; or. The Four-leaved SJtamrock. By 

Edouard Laboullayb. 

Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek: An Oriental Romance. By W. Beckford. 
T/ie King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier 

and Puritan Sons. "Edited V>7 '^xQt. IJIouvsk . 

JVords of Wellington : "^^^Ircaa ^xA C^^vq:\^\>.^ ^ 

the Great Duke. 
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Bayard Series {continued) :— 

Hazlitfs Round Table. With Biographical Intro- 
duction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to 

a Friend. By Sir Thomas Browns, Knt. 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert 

Buchanan. 

Coleridgis Christabel^ &c. Preface by A. C SwiN- 

BURNI. 

Lord Chesterfields Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Cbesterfield by M. De Ste.- 
Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby. Edited by P. FITZGERALD. 
Reflections; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the 

Duke de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xeno- 

phon's Memorabilia. By Edw. Lbvibn. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. JOHNSON, 



Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures. 

By E. V. B. Demy 4to, cloth extra, novel binding, zo Illustrations in Colours On 
same style as those in the first Edition of " Story without an End"), zsx. td. 

Bees and Beekeeping. By the Times* Beemaster. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. New Edition with additions, ar. (d, 

Beumet^s German Copybooks. In six gradations at ^d. each. 
Bicker steth {Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Reef and other Para- 

bles. One Volume square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, 7^. dd. 

The Master's Home- Call; or, Brief Memorials 

of Alice Frances Bickersteth. zgth Thousand, samo, cloth gilt, is. 

** They recall in a touching manner a character of which the religious beauty has a 
warmth and grace almost too tender to be definite."— T^ii^ Guardian. 



The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 

gious Poetry. 6th Thousand. x8mo, cloth extra, 3«. f)d 

The Clergyman in his Home. Small post 8vo, \s. 

The Shadowed Home and tlie Light Beyond. 



By the Rev. E. H. Bickbrstbtk. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5^. 

Bida. The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels. 

With the whole of jhe magnificent Etchings onSteel, after the drawings by M. Bida. 



The Gospels of St Matthew, St John, and St Mark, appropriately bound in 
extra, price ^ 3*. each, are ready. (St. Luke in preparation.) 
" Bida's Illustrations of the Gospels of St. Matthew asoii^t. \Q\ai\k3«7Ki'«Sia«M^?sx^ 



hesc 



c and elsewhere a full rccogiution ol tih,«x weaJt tn«nx&, 1ti^^W>&'Mf« "^^^ 
ihe Cte^ of St Mark, which tt ia «ycry te»tct %f«anaj^ 
^ next M8M0 we are proq^aed the ccMmgkt^ i«n«C*--Ti«Ne«. 
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Bidwell{C. T) Tfie Balearic Isles. Illustrations and Map, 

T/ie Cost of Living Abroad. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6s. 

Black ( Wm^ Three Feathers. Small post 8vo, cloth 

extra, dr. Sixth Edition. 

Lady Silverdalis Sweethearty and other Stories. 

I vol., crown 8vo, loj. 6d, 

Kibneny : a Novel. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

In Silk Attire. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

A Daughter of Hcth. 13th and Cheaper Edition, 



crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. With Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

Blackburn {H) Art in the Mountains: the Story of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of 50 Illustrations. 8vo, xu. 

Artists and Arabs. With Illustrations, 8vo, 'js.6d. 

Harz Mountains : a Tour in the Toy Country. 



A^th numerous Illustrations, \is. 

Normandy Picturesque. Illustrations, 8vo, 165". 

Travelling in Spain. Illustrations, 8vo, \6s. 

Travellingin Spain. Cheap Edition, i2mo, 2s.6d. 

The Pyrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 



Places. xoo Illustrations by Gustavb Dorb. Royal Svo, i&r. 

Blackmore {R. D.) Lorna Doone. New Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply does John Ridd 
tell his XsXt.^'— Saturday Review. 



Alice Lorraine, i vol., 8vo., 6s. Sixth Edition. 

Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6s. 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6s. 

CrippSy the Carrier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to, 4$*. 6d. 

Blackwell {E.) Laws of Life. New Edition. Fcp., 3^. 6d. 

Blandy (5.) The Little King. 64 Illustrations. Im- 
perial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, •}$. 6d, 

Bombaugh [C. C.) Gleanings for the Curious from the 

Harvest Fields of Literature. Svo, cloth, izf. 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

32mo, cloth, grf. And in various bindings. 

Bosajiquet {Rev, C.) Blossoms from the King's Garden. 

By rhe Vicar of Ghrist ChurcYi, YoWesXau^ 

Bowker (G.) St. MarHs Gospel. ^VCcv ^^-^^^^^w^ 

Notes. For the Use of School* an^ Co\\^?.«. ^^ Oi^^^^^^^>«.^ -^^.^..^.sQbu 
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Bradford {Wm,) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

Photographs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descriptive Narra- 
tive by the Artist. In z vol., royal broadside, 3$ inches by 20, beautifully bound in 
morocco extra, price Twenty-Five Guineas. 

Brett [E) Notes on Yachts. Fcap., 6s, 

Bristed (C. A^ Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and An^ended by the Author. Post 8vo, zor. 6^. 

Broke {A dmiral Sir B. V, P,, Bt,y K. C.B.) Biography, i /. 
Bryant ( W, C, assisted by S. H, Gay) A Popular His- 

tory of the United States. 4 vols., profusely illustrated with numerous Engravings 
on Steel and Wood. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Vol I. ready, 42;. 

Burritt (E.) Ten Mimites^ Talk on all sorts of Topics, 

With Autobiography of the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Burton {Captain R. F) Two Trips to Gorilla Land and 

the Cataracts of the Congo. By Captain R. F. Burton, s vols., demy Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations and Map. Cloth extra, a&r. 

Btttler ( W, F.) The Great Lone Land; an Account of 

the Red River Expedition, Z860-Z870, and Subsequent Travels and Adventures in the 
Manitoba Country. With Iflustratlons and Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7J. td. 

The Wild North Land: the Story of a Winter 

Journey wth Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, with nume- 
rous Woodcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition, i8j. Crown 8vo, 7*. td. 

Akim-foo: The History of a Failure, Demy 

8vo, cloth, z6*. Second Edition. Also a Thy-d and Cheaper Edition, 7*. 6</. 

Cadogan {Lady A.) Ulustrated Games of Patience, By 

the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. 34 Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text 
Foolscap 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, X2S. firf. Third Edition. 

Cahun {Leon). See Adventures of Captain Mago. 
Case of Mr. Lucraft, and other Stories, By the Authors 

of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." a vols., crown, azj. 

Changed Cross {The), ^nd other Reh'gious Poems. 2s. 6d. 
Child's P/^/,with i6 coloured drawings by E. V. B. Ts. 6d, 

Chiushingura ; or, Tlu Loyal League, A Literary Curi- 
osity. A Japanese Romance. Translated by Frederick V. Dickins. With 30 
Full-page Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by Japanese Artists, and Printed by 
Japanese Printers. One vol., oblong 8vo, Japanese bmding, over 200 pages, price z6f . 

Choice Editions of Clwice Books, 2s. 6d. each. Illustrated 

by C W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A, E. Duncan, Birket Foster, J. C. 
HoRSLEY, AR.A, G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A, C. Stonehouse, F. Tavler, 
G. Thomas, p. J. Townshend, E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c 
Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. Milton's L'AUcgro. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weu*. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Rogers' (Samuel) Pleasures of Memory. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Tennvscm's M.v} <^\a,«cu 

Gniy« £le^ in a Omrchyaxd. \ TL)izaWbaxvT^QcX&. ^^ 

KeafM Ere of St. Agnet. » VJwc^^ta^^m't^sMsttX^^^sa^^ 
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Classified Edticatixmal Catalogue of Works, A, published 

in Great Britaia Demy 8to, doth extxa, second edition, greatly revised, 5^. 

Cook (Dutton) A Book of t/te Play. Two vols., crown 

8V0, 311. 

Craik {Mrs) Tlu Advetitures of a Brownie, By the Author 

of "John Halifax, Gentleman." With Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 51. 

Cumming {Miss C F. G) From the Hebrides to tlu 

Himalayas ; Eighteen Months' Wanderings in Western Isles and Eastern Highlands. 
By Miss CoNsi ANCB F. Gordon Gumming, with very numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions, from the Author's own Drawings, a vols., medium 8vo, cloth extra, \2s. 

Cummins {Maria S,) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). i6mo, boards, 11. 6d. ; cloth, sx. 

DaJia {R, H) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty- 

four Years After. Copyright Edition, with Notes and Revisions, zamo, 6^. 

{Jas. D,) Corals and Coral Islands, Numerous 

Illustrations, Charts, ftc Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8x. 6d 

Daughter {A) of Heth. By Wm. Black. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Davies {Win) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source. 8vo, with many Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, z&r. 

Davies {Wm.) A Fine Old English GentlemaftfJ^-Kcm- 

pHfied in the Life and Character of Lord Collingwood : a Biographical Study. Dy 
William Davies. z vol, cloth extra, crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Dong's Spain, See Spain. 

Dougall {J, D) SItooting; its Appliances, Practice, 

and Purpose. See Shooting. 



English Catalogue of Books {The), published during 

Z863 to 1871 inclusive, comprising also the Important American Publications. 

This yolume, occupying over 450 pages, shows the Titles of 33,000 New Books and 
New Editions issued during Nine Years, with the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, 
the Lists of Learned Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Literacy Associations, and 
the Books issued by them ; as also the Publishers' Series and Collections — ^altogether 
forming an indispensable adjunct to the Booksellei's Elstablishment, as well as to 
every Learned and Literary Club and Association, -sps. half-bound. 

•»• The previous Volume, Z83S to Z862, of which a very few remain on sale, price 
a/. 5J. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to Z857, P"ce \L ts. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. 6c'/.' each ; 



1866, Z867, to 187s, 5x. each. 

Writers, Essays on. See Gentle Life Series. 



Writer 



— Matrons and their Profession, By M. L. F., 

iter of " My Life, and what shall I do with it." Crown 8vo, cloth, 7J. 6rf. 



Painters of tlie Georgian Era. Hogarth to 

Ttimer. Biographical "Notices. \\\\MtoraLX.«:A. vnJiSa? «t% v^TtnasAax, '^\»3iua^%s^cc^;aSk\Ax 
the most celebrated Works. "Deta^ ^o, cV>\ii «.v»^ iS*, 
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Erckmann-Chatrian. Forest House and Catlterine's 

Lovers. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

The Brothers Rantzau : A Story of the Vosges. 



a vols., crown 8vo, cloth, aw. x vol, profusely Illustrated, cloth extra, s*. 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By 

C. Evans, Authw of "A Strange Friendship." Crovm 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 



A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 



E. V. B.'s Beauty and the Beast. See Beauty and the 

Ceast 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By the Author of "The 

Gayworthys.** Fcap., with Coloured Frontispiece, 3*. ftcL 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Cloth, \s. 

Fields [J. T.) Yesterdays with AutJiors. Cr. 8vo, \os. 6d, 

Flammarion {O T/ie Atmosp/tere. Translated from the 

French of Cam iLLK Flammarion. Edited by James Glaishbr, F.R.S. With 10 
Chromo- Lithographs and 8z Woodcuts. Koyal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled Iraards, 305. 

Pogg's {W. P.) Arabistan: or, the Land of '* The 

Arabian Nights." Being Travels throuzh Egypt, Arabia, and Persia to Bagdad 
By W. P. Fogg, M.A. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 14;. 



Fool of the Family t and other Tales. By John Danger- 
field. 3 vols., crown Svo, aix. 

Forbes (% G) Africa: Geographical Explorations and 

Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present By J. Gruar Forbes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7; . (>d, 

Forrest {Johii). Explorations in Australia; beinp^ Mr. 

John Forrest's Personal Accounts of his Journeys, x voL, demy Svo, doth, with 
several Ilhistrations and 3 Maps, i&r. 

Forrest (/?. W^ Gleanings from tJie Pastures of Tekoa. 

By Robert William Forrest, M.A., Vicar of St Jude's, South Kensington. 
Small post 8vo, 260 pp., cloth extra, Cs. 

Franc (Maude Jeane). Emily's Choice. An Australian 

Tale. X vol., small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas, 5J. 

. HaUs Vineyard. Small post Svo, cloth, 4^. 

Johis Wife. A Story of Life in South Australia. 



Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 4^. 



Marian; or, tlu Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, sr. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters^ 4r. 
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Franc {Maude Jeani). Vermont Vale. Small post 8vo, $ J. 

Minnies Mission, Small post 8vo, 4r. 

Friswell {Laura) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 

Stories. With Illustrations. Square doth, 31. &£ 

Garvagh {Lord), The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By 

Lord Garvagh, B.A. 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, xof. 6tL 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. 8vo, los. 6d. 



THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming suitable 
Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each ; or in calf extra, lOir. 6d, 

T/te Getttle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of 

Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and drculated in every house." — Cham- 
bir^ y<ntmal. 

About in tJte World. Essays by the Author of "The 

Gentle life.** Fifth Edition. 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy vitaL.**—Mortting 
Post. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the "De 

Imitatione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas & Kempis. With a Vignette from an 
Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. ^ Second Edition. 

' Could not be presented iii a more exquisite form, for a more sightly volume was 
never seen." — lUustrated London News, 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 

Handbook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have 
become embedded in the Eng^lish language. Second and enlarged Edition. 

" The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with."— JV<>/^<r and 
Qtteries, 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited, Compared, and Anno- 
tated by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Portrait Second Edition. 
"We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespesJc a large circulation 
for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times, 

Tlie Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir 

Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of ** The Gentle Life." Dedi- 
cated, by Permission,-to Uie Earl of Derby. 7^. dd 

"All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's edition." 
— Examiner. 

The Gentle Life, Second Series. Seventh Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News, 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Revieiu^ S^ctoior, &c. 

**Thc books discussed in t]bi& -voYume «c^ ivo \«s&va\>»^<&^2cax!k^<&>i ^x'^T«s«^and 
the convpiler is eudtled to t\ie gtStUtud^ ol W^ ^vWC^^i,*'— Obseru«r« 
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The Silent Hour: Essay s. Original and Selected. By 

the Author of ** The Gentle Life." Third Edition. 
" All who possess ' The Gentle Life ' should own thb volamt.**—SiandartL 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. *^ 

" To all (both men and women) ir^ have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." 
^Exammtr, 



Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 

Second Edition. 

" The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled up with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot faU to be 
amused." — Morning Pott, 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 
HaJf'Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable 

Persons. By Gibson Craig. Small post 8vo, doth extra, 6f. 

Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

By William Mathbws, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, ar. 6^. ; superior' 
binding, 3; . teU 

Gouffl The Royal Cookery Book. By JULES GoUFFifi. 

Translated and adapted for English use hy Alphonsb Gouffb, Head Pastrycook 
to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates, printed in colours. z6z 
Woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/, 2X. 

Domestic Edition, 

half-bound, zof. 6d, 

" By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world."— /W/ Mali GautU, 

The Book of Preserves ; or. Recipes for Pre- 



paring and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, Bonbons, &c., &c 
z voL, r«yal 8vo, containing upwards of 500 Receipts and 34 Illustrations, zof. 6^^ 



Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By 

JuLBS GouFFS, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal Svo, Illustrated 
with xo Chromo-lithographs and Z37 Woodcuts, from Drawings from Natiure by 
£. MoNjAT. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 35^. 

Gouraud {Mdlle) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illus- 
trations, small post 8vo, cloth, %t, 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Gower {Lord Ronald). Handbook to the Art Galleries, 

Public and Private, of Belgium and Holland. z8mo, cloth, 5/. 

The Castle Howard Portraits. 2 vols. Folio, 

cloth extra, 6^ 6f . - ' 

Greek Testament. See Novum Testamentum. 

Green [H. W.) Walter Lee; a Story of Marlborough 

College. 3 vols., crown 8vo, azx. 

Guillemin {A.) The World of Cofnets. Translated and 

Edited by Tambs Glaishbr, F.RS. Numerous Cobured and other Illustrations. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 

Guizofs History of France. Translated b;^ BwCi^ss:^. 

Black, Royal 8yo. Numerous lUusitaXiana, lo. ^ NQ\>ass«&» ^^'^ tass^ ^a^'**^* 
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Guizofs History of England. In 3 volumes of about 

500 pp. each, containing 60 to 70 fuII-paige and other Illustrations, oloth extra gUt, 
i4,.each. [iHtheprtss, 

Guy on (Mdme) Life. By Upham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Short Method of Prayer and Spiritual Torrents. 

Translated from the French of Mdme Db la Mothk Guyon. zamo, cloth extra, •«. 

Guyot {A.) Physical Geography. By ARNOLD GUYOT, 

Author of " Earth and Man." In i volume, large 4to, laS pp., numerous coloured 
Diagrams, Maps, and Woodcuts, price loc ddT., strong boards. 

Hacklander {F. W.) Bombardier H. and Corporal Dose ; 

or. Military Life in Prussia. Translated from the German. Crown 8vo, cloth 5x. 

Hale {E. E,) In His Name. A Story of the Dark Ages. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, y.Cd. 

Hall(S, P.) Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio. See 

Sketches. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales. See RusSELL. 

Hall {W. IV.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health 

Maxims, Physical, Mental, and MoraU By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. Small post 
8vo, cloth, 2X. Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. An entirely New 

Edition, with 59 Woodcuts. Square crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

Hazard {S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; with a 

Glance at HaytL With upwards of 150 beautiful Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from 
Designs and Sketches by the Author. Demy Svo, cloth extra, i&r. 

Cuba with Pen and Peftcil. Over 300 Fine 



Woodcut Engravings. New Edition, Svo, cloth extra, X5X. 

Hazliti ( W.) The Round Table. (Bayard Series.) 2s. 6d. 
Hebers (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of lOo Designs engraved in the first style of Art. Small 4to, 7<r. 6d, 

Heginbotham {Henry). Stockport: Ancient and Modern. 

In Five Parts, containing 120 pages, and many full-page Illustrations, xof. 6dl each. 

Henderson {A) Latin Proverbs and Quotations. With 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By Alfred 
Henderson. Fcap. 4to, 530 pp., 10*. td. 

Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gay worthys." New 

Edition, cloth e.\tra, y. td. Also in Low's American Series, double vol, ar. td, 

Hofmann (Carl). A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 

ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by no Wood Engravings, and Five 
large Folding Plates. In i vol, 4to, cloth, about 400 pp., 3/. 13*. 6d. 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and TitcomVs Letters. See Rose 

Library. Boards, xs, 

Mistress of the Manse, 2s. 6d. See also Rose 

Ubrsuj. 
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Holmes {Oliver W) The Guardian Angel. See Rose 

Library. 

' Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo, js, 6d. 

Mechanism in TItought and Morals. i2mo, is. 6d. 

Horace {Works of). Translated literally into English 

Prose. By C Smakt, A.M. New Edition, z8mo, cloth, ax. 

Horsley {C, E) A Text-Book of Harmony . For Schools 

and Students. Small post 8vo, doth. 

Hugo { Victor). ^* Ninety-Three.^' Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
^ — Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo, dr. ; fancy boards. 

ar. ; cloth, ax. td. ; Illustrated Edition, zof. tcL 

Hunt {Leigh) andS. A. Lee. Elegant Sonnets, with Essay 

on Sonneteers, a vols., 8vo, z8j: 

 Day by the Fire. Fcap., dr. 6d. 

Hutchinson {Thos.) Summer Rambles in Brittany. 

Illustrated, doth extra, zof. ^ 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. Edited 

by the Rev. £. H. Bickbrstbth, Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. 

The foUowiHg i$ a List of tht Editiont i-^ t, d. 

Na I. A Small-type Edition, medium jamo. doth lin^ ••••06 

Na z. B ditto roan limp, red edges z o 

'Ka z. C ditto morocco Um^ gilt edges . ••.so 

No. a. Second-size type, super royal samo, doth limp • • . • z o 

Na a. A ditto roan limp, red ed^es. . • . . . a o 
No. a. B ditto morocco Ump, gilt edges ....30 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, red edges .... a 6 

No 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges 36 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges .... 5 6 
No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown 8vo, with Introduction and 

Notes, doth, red edges. 3 ^ 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..... 4 <S 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edges ..... 6 6 

No. 5. Crown 8vn, with accompanying Tunes to every Hymn, 

New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto with Chants 40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately z 6 

No. 5. C Large Edition. Tunes and Chants 76 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

Fcap. 4to. Organists' Edition. Cloth, 7^ . 5</. 

The Church Mission Hymn Book. 1 20 Hymns for Special 

Missions and Schoolroom Services. Price 8j. 4^/. per 100, or \^ each. 
*«* Clergynun introducing the Hymnal art allowed Special Temu, 
An Z pp. prospectus sent post free on application, 
1^" The Book of Common Pbavbr, bound with the Hymnal Companion. 3amo, 

doth, ^ And in various superior bindings. 

TJu Hymnal Companion is also sold, strongly bound 

with a Sunday School Liturgy, in two siaes, price 4//. and 8^. 

Illustrations of China and its People. By J. THOMSON, 

F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the Author's Negatives, printed in permanent 
Pigments by the Autotype Pioccss, and Notes from Personal Observation. 4 vols., 
imperial 4to, each 3/. y. 
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Jacquemart (J) History of the Ceramic ArL Descriptive 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Hmes and of all Nations. By Albert 
Jacqubmast. aoo >¥oodcuts by H. Ca ten a cfi and J. Jacquemart. xa Steel-plate 
£ngravings, and xooo Marks and Mooogfams. Translated bfjr Mrs. Busy Pal- 
USSR. In X voL, super-royal 8vo, of about 700 pp., doth extra, gilt edges, 43X. 

Kennan (G.) Teftt Life in Siberia. Third Edition, 6s. 
Kennedy {Capt. W. R) Sporting Adventures in t/ie 

Pacific. With Illustrationi^ demy 8to, xZs, 

Kerkadec {Vicomtesse de). Madeleine. 2vols.,cr. 8vo>2ix. 
King (Clarence), Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

Crown 8vo. Thirdand Cheaper Edition, cloth eittra, d#. 

Kingston ( W. H. G,) SnotihShoes and Canoes ; or, the 

Early Days of a Fur>Hunter in the Hudson's Bay Territory* With numerous 
Illustrations. Imperial i6mo, cloth gilt, jx. ti, 

Koldewey {Capt,) The Second North German Polar 

Expedition in the Years 1869-70, of the Ships "Germania" and "Hansa,** under 
Command of Captain Koldewey. Edited by H. W. Bates, Esq. Numerous 
Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-iithographs. Royal 8vo^ cloth extra, x^ X5«. 

Lang {Dr, y. D) An Historical and Statistical Account 

of New South Wales, from the Foundinj^ of the Colony in 1788 to the present day. 
By John Dunmorb Lang, D.D., Senior Minister of the Scotch Chnich, Sydney. 
Fourth Edition. In a vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, lA xs, 

L cared (A .) Morocco and the Moors, Being an Account 

of Travels, with a general Description of the Country and its People. By Arthur 
Learso, M.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, i&r. 

Leavitt {Professor J, M,) Neiv World Tragedies. 

Le Due ( Viollet Le). How to build a House, Numerous 

Illustrations, Plans, S:c. Medium 8 vo, cloth, gilt edges, 12^. 

Annals of a Fortress, Numerous Illustrations 



and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 155. 



Tlie Habitations of Man in all Ages, 103 Illus- 
trations. Translated by B. BaciCNALL, Architect 8vo, cloth extra, x6*. 

Lectures on Architecture, Translated by B. 

BucKNALL, Architect In a vols., royal 8vo, 3/. 3J. 

On Restoration. With a Notice of his Works in 



connexion with the Historical Monuments of France, by Charles Wbthereo. 
Crown 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel of Viollet le Due, cloth extra, ^s. 6d, 

Lessin^s Laocoon : an Essay upon the Limits of Paint- 
ing and Poetry, with Remarks illustrative of various Points in the History of Ancient 
Art. By Gotthold E. Lessing. A New Translation. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5*. 

Lindsay (IV, S.) History of Merclmnt Shipping and 

Ancient Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy 
8vo cloth exti-a. Vols. land 2, aw. each : vols. 3 and 4, 84*. each ; 4 vols., iU xoj. 
"Another standard work."~2Vi^7'*Vw*. -r, -»- t it- 



List of Publicatunts. r 3 

Little Preacher. 321x10, is.- 

Locker (A .) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. Crown 8vo, doth. New Edition, 3;. 6d. 

Long(CoL C. Ckaille). Central Africa, — Naked Trut/is of 

Naked People: an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nj'anza and the Ma- 
braka Niam-Niam, West of the White Nile. DemySvo, numerous lUustratious, \Zs. 

Loinfs German Series — 

I. THE ILLUSTRATED GERMAN PRIMER. Being the easiest Introduc- 
tion to the Study of German for all Beginners, is. 

8. THE CHILDREN'S OWN GERMAN BOOK- A Selection of Amusing 
and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissneb!, Professor of 
Modem Languages in the Queen's University in Irebnd. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

3. THE FIRST GERMAN READER, for Children from Ten to Fourteen. 

Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissnbr. Small post 8vo, cloth, ix. 6^ 

4. THE SECOND GERMAN READER. Edited by Dr. A. L. Mbissner. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d, {In Preparation, 

Buchheitrs Deutsche Prosa. Two volumes^ sold separately : — 

5. SCHILLER'S PROSA.* Containing Selections from the Prose Works of 

Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buck heim. Professor of 
the German Language and Literature, King's College, London. Small post 
8vo, 2f. ()d. [Ready. 

6. GOETHE'S PROSA. Selections from the Prose Works of Goethe, with Notes 

for English Students. By Dr. Buchhbim. Small post 8vo. \_I n preparation. 

LovJs Half Crown Series, choicely bound, cloth, gilt 

edges, small post Sva : — 
X. SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules Sandeau. Numerous Illustrations. 
8. THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. By Madame Stolz. Many lUustrations. 
3. THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. By Dr. Holland. 
\. UNDINE, AND THE TWO CAPTAINS. By Fouque. Illustrations. 

5. DRAXY MILLER'S DOWRY AND THE ELDER'S WIFE. 

6. THE FOUR GOLD PIECES. By Mdme Gouraud. Several Illustrations. 

7. PICCIOLA; OR, THE PRISON FLOWER. By X. R Smntine, Nu- 

merous Illustrations. 

8. ROBERTS HOLIDAYS. Profusely Illustrated. 

9. THE TWO CHILDREN OF ST. DOMINGO. Profusely Illustrated, 
xa THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND. 

XI. THE MINISTER'S WOOING, 
xa. AUNT JOS SCRAP BAG. 

Lows Copyright and Cheap Editions of A merican A uihors, 

comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrangement with their Authors : — 

1. HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of "The Lamplighter." is.6d, 

2. THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. By ** The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." i*. 6d. 

3. THE MINISTER'S WOOING. By the Author of "Uncle Tom's Cabin, "w. 6*/. 

4. VIEWS AFOOT. By Bayard Taylor, is.ed. 

5. KATHRINA, HER LIFE AND MINE. By J. G. Holland, x*. 6d. 

6. HANS BRINKER: OR, LIFE IN HOLLAND. By Mrs. Dodge, is. 6d. 

7. MEN, WOMEN, AND GHOSTS. By Miss Phelps, is. 6d. 

8. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. xs,6d, 

9. HEDGED IN. By Elizabeth Phelps, xs. 6d. 
XI. FAITH GARTNEY. i*. 6d. 

xa. STOWE'S OLD TOWN FOLKS, a*. 6d. ; cloth, 31; 

X3. LOWELL'S STUDY WINDOWS, i*. 6d. 

X4. MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. By Charles Dudley Warner, is. 6d 

xs. PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. By Mrs. Stowb. xs. 6d, 

x6. WE GIRLS. By Mrs. Whitney, x*. &/. 

17. OTHER GIRLS. By Mrs. Whitney, m. 

ao. BACK-LOG STUDIES. By Chaslbs Dudley Warner, Anthor of "My 

Summer in a Garden." xs. 6a. 
aa. HITHERTO. By Mrs. T. D. Whitnby. Double Volume, at, 6d., fancy 

flexible boards. 
•3- FARM BALLADS. By Will Carlbtom. u« 
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Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. 

Crown 8yo, bound unifonnly in clod& extra »— 

X. THE GREAT LONE LAND. By W. F. BuTLBS. With inustrations Knd 
Map. Fifth Edition, nt. 6d. 

m, THE WILD NORTH LAND: The Story of a Winter Tourney with Dogs 
across Northern North America. By W. F. Butlbk. ^ith inumerous Wood- 
cuts and a Map. Fifth Edition, n, od, 

3. HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; By H, M. Stanlbt. Introductory 

Chapter on the Death of livingstone, with a brief Memoir, ^s. 6d. 

4. THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN REGION. ByC R.Mark- 

ham. With Maps and Illustrations. Fourth Edition, with Additional Chap> 
ters, xof. 6d. 

5. A WHALING CRUISE TO BAFFIN'S BAY AND THE GULF OF 

Boothia. By A. H. Markmam. New Edition. Two Maps and several 
Illustrations, 7;. 6d. 

6. CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS. By J. A. MacGahan. Fourth Edition, 

•js. 6d. 

7. AKIM-FOO : The History of a Failure. By Major W. F. Butlbk. New 

Edition, js. 6d, 

Loiifs Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, cloth 

extra:— 

THREE FEATHERS. By Willum Black. 

A DAUGHTER OF HETH. Thirteenth Edidon. By W. Black. With 

Frontismece by F. Walker, A.R. A. 
KILMENY. A Novel By W. Black. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. By W. Black. 
ALICE LORRAINE. By R. D. Blackmorb. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmorb. Eighth Edition. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. Blackmorb. 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. By R. D. Blackmorb. \fnHuPmt, 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmorb. 
INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 
WORK : A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrations. 
MISTRESS JUT>ITH : A Cambridgeshire Story. ByC. C Frasbr-Tytlbr.. 
NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
NEVER AGAIN. By Dr. Mayo. 

MY WIFE AND I ; or, Harry Henderson's History. By H. Bbbchbr Stowb. 
WE AND OUR NEIGHBOURS. By H. Bbechbr Stowb. 
OLD TOWN TALK. By H. Bbbchbr Stowb. 

Low's Handbook to tJte Charities of London for 1876. 

Edited and Revised to August, 1876, bv Charlbs Mackbson, fIs.S., Editor of 
" A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c Price ix. 

MacGahan {% A,) Campaigning on the Oxtis and the 

Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition, small post 
8vo, cloth extra, 7^. td. See also Low's Library of Travel and Adventure. 



Under the Northern Lights ; or, The Cruise of 

the "Pandora" to Peel's Straits in Search of Sir John Franklin's Papers. With 
Illustrations by Mr. Db WvlDb, who accompanied the- Expedition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, zBj. , 

Macgregor {John). ''Rob Roy'' on the Baltic. Third 

Edition, small post 8vo, ar. 6d, 



A Thousand Miles in the " Rob Roy " Canoe. 

Eleventh Edition, small post 8vo, ar. teU 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe^ with Plans, 



&C. ts. 



Mac^regor {Johti). The Voyage Alone in tlie Yawl " Rob 

'■ " Second Edition, small post ^xo, y . 



List of Publications. 



Major (R. H,) The Discoveries of Prince Henry the 

Navigator, and their Results. With several Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the " RosarioJ^ By 

A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Illustrations, i6x. 



A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf 

of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue of the Survivors of the Crew of the 
" Polaris." Third Edition, crown 8vo, s Maps and Illustrations, cloth, ^i. 6d. 

Markham {C R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region, 

, Crown Bvo, with 4 Maps. Fotulh Edition. With additional Chapters, giving the 
Historyof our Present Expedition as £ar as known, and an Account of the Cruise of 
the •* Pandora." Cloth extra, xor. td. 

Marsh {G. P.) Origin and History of the English Lan- 

^uage. Svo, its. 

The Earthy as Modified by Human Action y being 

a New Edition of " Man and Nature " Royal Bvo, cloth, \%s, 

Lectures on tlte English Language. Svo, 15.^. 



Maury {Commander). Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former Work, 
with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

Men of Mark ; a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits 

(taken from Life) of the most Eminent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Pho- 
tography. With brief Biographical Notices. Published Monthly, price is. 6d. Vol. 
I., 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, 25;. 

Mercy Philbrick's Choice, Crown Svo, \os, 6d. 

Michell (N.) The Hearts Great Rulers, a Poem, and 

Wanderings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. Svo, 3;. 6d. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance 

by W. D. Cleveland. New Edition, Svo, 12;. ; morocco, i/. is. 

Mistress Judith, A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 

Fraser-Tvtler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." Small post Bvo, cloth extra, 6*. 

Mohr (E.) To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. By 

Edward Momr. Translated by N. D'Anvbrs. Numerous Illustrations, four 
Chromo-lithographs and a Map. z vol., demy Svo, cloth extra, 24 j. 

Moody {Emma). Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of 

upwai'ds of 200 Sacred Poems. z6mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3^ . 6d. 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Personal Adventures 

and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Never Again: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of 

" Kaloolah." New Edition, small post Svo, 6s., fiuicy boards, sx. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; 

with the various readines from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the Sinaitic, 
the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With Notes by the Editor, 
Dr. Tischendorf. Revised and corrected, Tauchnitz's Edition. Cloth flexible, gilt 
edges, 9s. 6d. ; cheaper style, »r. ; or sewed, ix. 6d, 

Noel (Hon, Roden). L ivingstone in Africa ; ^.^ ^^\sv* ^^ 

the Hon. RoDKN Noel. Post Bvo, Ump c\o\\i ^xtta, «, ^% 
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Nordhoff (C) California: for Health, Pleasure, and 

Residents. ABookforTravenersandSetUers. Numerous lUusttations. 8vo, zax. &fL 

— — Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 

Islands. Square 8vo, cloth extra, price vu. 6eL 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Milliofis. By WiLLIAM 

AlLBN BuTLBR. XX. 

Novum Testamentum Grace, Edidit OsCAR DE Geb- 

HAHDT. zSmo, cloth, 3/t.6d, 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modern Life. By 

Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " The Chronicles of Carlingfbrd," 8lc, frc. With Eight 
full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s,\ 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. ROBBINS. 

Fcap. doth extra. New Edition, with Illustrations, price jr. 

Painting. A Brief History of the Painters of all Schools, 

By Louis Viardot and other writers. Illustrated with oo full-page and other En- 
g^vings. Super-royal 8vo (440 pp.), cloth extra, 95X. 

Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest 

Period. A New and Revised Edition, with additional Cuts and Text, with upwards 
of xoo Illustrations and Coloured Designs, x voL, 8vo, x^ xf.. Third Edition. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always 
interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of a gift book."— TVim^j . 

Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, 

Xh XX. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With 



upwards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second Edition, with 
Additions. Small post Svo, limp cloth, 5f. 

Paris (Comte de). History of the Civil War in America. 

By the Comtb de Paris. Translated, with the approval of the Author, by Louis 
F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coppee, LL.D. Volume I. (embracing, without 
abridgment, the First Two Volumes of the French Edition). With Maps faithfully 
engraved from the Originals, and Printed in Three Colours. 8vo, doth, x8*. 

Pltelps (Miss). Gates Ajar. 32mo, 6d. 



Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo, sewed, is. 6d. ; 

doth, as. 

Hedged In. i2mo, sewed, u. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Silent Partner, ^s. 

Trottfs Wedding Tour. Small post, 8vo, 3.^. 6d. 

What to Wear. Foolscap 8vo, ,fancy boards, is. 



Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo, 

iL xis. 6d^ 

Phipson (Dr. T. Z.) Familiar Letters on some Mysteries 

of Nature and Discoveries in Science. Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Pike (N.) Sub-Tropical Ram6fes in the Land of the 

ilphanapteryx. In i vol., dem^ ^no, \%s.' "PtolNas^X-^ \&vffiXx^\.«^lt^Tcv'^^ frixsdckKiex 

own Sketches, also wilh Maps aud \A\\io\AtlR.e.\.^oxQ\o^v»\Oaaxxv 



List of PublicaHons. ij 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., Svo^ a/. \os. ; half morocco, top gilt, 3/. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough*s Edition of 

" Lives of Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., 8vo, 3^ 31. 

Poe {E. A .), The Works of. 4 yols., 2/. 2s. 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 

many additional Poems, inserted byl^ermission of the Authors. * Small post 8vo, 5«. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldewey and Markham. 
Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Ste.-Beuve. 

xamo, ts. 6d. 

Purdy { William) . The City Life, its Trade and Finance. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 'ji. 6d, 

Preces Veterum. CoUegit et edidit Joannes F. France. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 5/. 

Prejevalsky (N. M.) Travels in Moftgolia. By N. M. 

Prejbvalskv, Lieut.-ColoneI, Russian Staff. Translated by £. Dblmar Morgan, 
F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel Yule, CB. s vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 4zr. 

Price {Sir Rose, Bt) The Two Americas. Demy 8vo, 

with Illustrations. \luthePresSt 

Queen {The) of the Colonies ; or, Queensland as I saw it. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6x. 

Rasselas, Prince of A byssinia. By Dr. JOHNSON. With 

Introduction by the Rev. Wiluam West, Vicar of Nairn. (Bayard Series.) ». &/. 

Read (5.) Leaves from a Sketch Book: Pencillings of 

Travel at Home and Abroad By Samuel Read. Royal 4to, containing about 
Z30 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra. 25r. 

Retzsch (M,) Outlines to Burget^s Ballads, Etchings by 

MoRiTZ Retzsch. With Text, Explanations, and Notes. Designs. Oblong 4to, 
cloth extra, xof . fxi. 



Outlines to Goeth^s Faust. 26 Etchings. Oblong 

4to, los. 6d, 

Outlines to Schillet^s ^^ Fight with tlie Dragon^* 



and " Fridolin." 26 Etchings. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, xof. &/. 

Outlines to Schiller's ^^ Lay oftlieBelV^ 42 Etch- 
ings. With Lord Lytton's Translation^ New Edition. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, zor. &/. 

Reynard the Fox. The trose Translation by the late 

Thomas Roscob. With about *xoo exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial z6mo, cloth extra, ii. 6*/. 

Richardson [A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

JSwm£^i<m (F.) Life of St Paul, "^VecvU.^^. V- 
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Rochefoucauld s Reflections. (Bayard Series.) 2s. 6d, 
Rogers {S) Pleasures of Memory. See " Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." a/. 6d, 

Rohlfs {Dr. G) Adventures in Morocco and Journeys 

through the Oases of Draa and Tafiiet By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs. Translated from 
the German. With an Introduction by Winwood Reads. Demy 8vo, x%s. 

Rose Library {The), Popular Literature of all Countries. 

If. each volume. Many of the books are Illustrated. The folloiving volumes are 
now ready :— 

z. SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules Sandbau. Illustrated, is. 
9. LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. m. 

3. LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. (Forming a Sequel to " Little Women.*') xt. 

4. THE HOUSE ON WHEELS. By Madame Db Stolz. Illustrated, is. 

5. LITTLE MEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. v Double Vol.), 2*. 

6. THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Double Vol.), ^s. 

7. THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. By J. G. Holland. 1*. 

8. TIMOTHY TITCOMB'S LEITERS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, SINGLE 

AND MARRIED, is. 

9. UNDINE, AND THE TWO CAPTAINS. By Baron De La Mottb 

FouQUB. A new Translation by F. E. Bunnbtt. Illustrated, xs. 

la DRAXY MILLER'S DOWRY AND THE ELDER'S WIFE. By Saxb 
Holm. xs. 

IX. THE FOUR GOLD PIECES. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous Illus- 
trations. XI. 

xa. WORK : A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. Alcott. i*. 

13. BEGINNING AGAIN: being a Continuation of " Work." By Louisa M. 

Alcott. i*. 

14. PICCIOLA : or. The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintinb. Numerous graphic 

Illustrations. \s. 
xs. ROBERT'S HOLIDAYS. Illustrated, xs. 

x6. THE TWO CHILDREN OF ST. DOMINGO. Numerous Illustrations, i* 
17. AUNT JO'S SCRAP BAG. i*. 
x8. STOWE(Mn H. B.)THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND, x*. 

X9. THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 1*. 

20. BETTY'S BRIGHT IDEA. i*. 

ai. THE GHOST IN THE MILL. i*. 

aa. CAPTAIN KIDD'S MONEY, t*. 

93. WE AND OUR NEIGHBOURS. (Double Vol), a*. 

84. MY WIFE AND I. (Double Vol.) 2*. 

US' HANS BRINKER ; or, The Silver Skates, i*. 

■5. LOWELL'S MY STUDY WINDOW, i*. 

27. HOLMES (O.W.)THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

a8. WARNER (C D.) MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 

The Volumes in this Series are also published in a more expensive form on fine 
toned paper, cloth extra, ^It edges, at af. 6d, or 3^. 6d. each, according to size, &c. 
See Low's Half- Crown Series. 

Russell (W. H,), LL,D. The Tour of the Prince of 

Wales in India. Illustrated entirely by Sydney P. Hall, Esq., M. A. Super-royal 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 2/. ar. 

Ruth and Gabriel. A Novel. By LAURENCE Cheny. 

" The reader's mterest is sustained from the first page to the last." — Scotsman. 

Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. By GEORGE 

E. Waring, Jun. One vol., crown 8vo, doth extra, xos. 6d. 

Sauer (E) Handbook of RxiYopta)^ Co^nwizYce. What 

to buy and Where to buy it, &c. By Gborgb. ^K\jt»» l<w xocwt^ ^tfax^^:«rtx^v8wx« 
dent oith^ New Vork Herald. CtoNm^vo,c\ov\^ y. 
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Spooner ( Very Rev. E.) St. Oswald's Sunday School. 

Small post 8yo, cloth, 31. &/. 

S/>ry ( W. y. y.) The Cruise of H.M.S. " Challengerr 

X Vol., cloth extra, with Map and numerous Illustrations. 

Stanley (H, M,) Howl Found Livingstone. Crown 8vo, 

doth extn, ^s, 6d. 



from Central 
after ori; 



*' My Kalulu,'' Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

ntral Africa. Crown 8vo, about ^30 pp., with nu|nerous graphic Illustrations, 
ginal Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7^. 6d. 



Coomassie andMagdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6x. Second Edition. 

Stole {Madame). >The House on Wheels. Small post 8vo, 

zr. (id. See alto Rose Library* 

Story without an End. From the German of Carove, 

by the late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. ^ Cix>wn 4to, with 15 exquiate Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in Colours in facsimile of the Original Water- Colours, and nume- 
rous other Illustrations. New Edition, jx. 6</. 

Square i6mo, with Illustrations by Harvey, 

Stowe [Mrs. Beecher). Dred. i2mo, in boards, \s. 

Geography, with 60 Illustrations, cloth, 45'. 6d. 

Minister's Wooing. ^s. ; Copyright Series, 

xs. 6d. ; cloth, zr. 

Old Town Folk. 6s, ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, ^s, 6d. 

My Wife and I ; or, Harry Henderson's His- 



tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

We and Our Neighbours. Small post 8vo, 6s. 



Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, xs. 6d. and 2S. 

Chimney Corner, is. ; cloth, ij*. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 



Womeft in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and 200 pages of Letterpress. 410, cloth extra, gilt edges, i/. 5^. 

Studies from Nature. Twenty-four Plates, with De- 
scriptive Letterpress. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 4to, 35*. 

Sullivan {G. C.) Dhow Cliasing in Zanzibar Waters and 

on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a 'Narmdye oC Tw« Xcaorf '^x^^cxv'cfi&VcL^finA.^vE^ 
presaon of the Slave Trade. VTitXi IWuitra^ou*. "Dero^ ^vo, «\o\5a. vx^xql, x^v 
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Tauchnitsfs English Editions of German Authors. Each 

Volume, cloth flexible, ax. ; or sewed,, u. 6d, The following are now ready :— 
ON THE HEIGHTS. By B. AuBRBACif. 3 vols. 
IN THE YEAR '13. By Fritz ReutRK. i voU 
FAUST. By Goethb. x vol, 

L'ARRABIATA. By Paul Hbys& x voU *. . ' ' 

' THE PRINCESS, AND OTHER TALES. By Heinrich Zschokkk. x voL 
LESSING'S NATHAN THE WISE, AND EMILIA GALLOTTL 
HACKLANDER'S BEHIND THE COUNTER. Translated by Marv 

HOWITT. 2 vols. 

THREE TALES. By W. Hauff. 

JOACHIM V. KAMMERN : Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. Nathusius. 

POEMS BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. Edited by his Daughter. 

GABRIEL. From the German. By Arthur Milman. 

THE DEAD LAKE, AND OTHER TALES. By P. Hevsk. 

THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. By Gutzkow. 

FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. By Jean Paul Richter. 
3 vols. 

THE PRINCESS OF THE MOOR. By Miss Marlitt. 3 vols. 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. By G. Ebers. 2 vols. 

EKKEHARD. By J. V. Scheffel. '2 vols. 

BARBAROSSA, AND^OTHER TALES. By Paul Hbysb. From the Ger- 
man. By L< C. S. 
WILHELM MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP. By Goethb. 2 voli 
PRINCE BISMARCK. A Biogfaphical Sketch by Wilhelm Gorlach. x vol. 
DOUBTFUL PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary. Paper, 

xt, : doth, xjr. 6^ ; roan, ax. 



roan, af. teU 



French and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; 



roan, as.6tl. 



Italian and English, Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, ; 



Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; 



roan, ar. 6d. 

New Testament. Cloth, 2s. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 



Tennysofis May Queen. See Choice Series, 2s. 6d. 
TheophUus and Others. By the Author of " Hans Brin- 

ker and the Silver Skates." . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, \os. 6d. 

Thomson (%) The Straits of Malacca, Indo-Chinay and , 

China ; or. Ten Years* Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Thom- 
son, F.R.G.S. Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs and 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2i«. 

Thompson [Stephen). Old English Homes. A Summer's 

Sketch-Book. By Stbphsn Thompson, Author of ** Swiss Scenery," &c. 25 very 
fine Permanent liiotographs by the Author. Demy 4to, cloth extra, s^t edges, ^L as, 

Thomwell A bias. By Grant Llo yzx z vols., Ct<^^\!L 
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Tickfwr {George)^ Life^ Letters, and Journals. 2 vols^ 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, a4X. 
" No matter what your peculiar taste in this style of compoatifm* no matter what 
^ vour range of acquirement rest assured that 3rou will rise from the careful perusal of 
his journals and correspondence with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, in* 
structed, and (we will venture to add) improved."^ ^Morf/ngir Rtvuw, 

Timothy TitcomUs Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married. Cloth, 3f. {.Set also Rose libiary.) 

TinnS(J.E.) TheWonderland of the Antipodes : Sketches 

of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Illustrated with numerous Photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, x6r. 

Tiscltendorf {Dr.) See New Testament. 

Tissandier (Gaston), A History and Handbook of Photo* 

graphy. Translated from the French of Gaston Tissandier ; edited by J. Thom- 
son, F.R.G.S. Imperial x6mo, 75 Wood Engravings and a Frontiqitcc^ cloth 
extra, 6s. 

Tol>tausen{A.) The Technological Dictionary in the French, 

English, and German Languages. Containing the Techniod Terns used in the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial AflTairs generally. Revised and Augmented hy 
M. Louis ToLHAUSBN, French Consul at Leipag. The First Part, containing French 
German- English, crown 8vo, a vols., sewed, Sr. ; z voL, half roan, 9«. The Second 
Part, contaming English-German-French, crown 8vOj 9 vols., sewed, 8s; ; t vol., 
bound, gs. The Third Part, contai oing Gcnnan-English-Freiiaif crown Svo^ a vols., 
sewed ftr . ; i vol, bound, gr. 

Trigane {Louis.) See Adventures in New Guinea, 6s. 
Trollope {A .) Harry Heathcote of GangoiL A Story of 

Bush Life in Australia. Illustrations. Small post, cloth extra, 5s. 

Trowbridge (A. G) The Young Surveyor, i vol., small 

post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 5/. 

Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces 

of Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugbnb Schuylbr, 
Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. Numerous Illustrations 
a vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3/. 2f. 

Tur7ter (Rev. F. S.) British Opium Policy. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Vincent (F,) The Land of the White Elephant: Sights 

and Scenes in South- Eastern Asia. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, x8f. 

Waller {Rev. G. H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl. 

Being those of the twelve Tribes of Israel, and other Studies. By the Rev. C H. 
Waller, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts 

on Confirmation. Super-royal x6mo, cloth limp, ax. 6d, 

Warburton {Col Egerton). Journey across Australia. 

An Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out by Messrs. Elder and Hughes, 
under the Command of Colonel Warburton. With Illustrations and Map. Edited, 
w'lOi ao Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bktk5,E«\.» F.R.G.S. 8vo, doth, x6*. 

Waring' {George E., 7un>i See S^xC\^.^t^J Tit^Cvfta.^^* 



